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The Bridegroom”’ ae Decoration by Franklin Booth 8 
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The Great Essential 


ELLA McCALEB 


Dean Emeritus of Vassar College 


ig is much better for a girl to live ina 
normal home and a normal community as 
long as possible, but if it seems desirable that 
she should be transplanted for a time to a 
Private School, great care should be taken 
to find not only a good school, but the one 
best for her. It may be that she needs the 
very careful supervision of work and habits 
possible in a small group, or the stimulation 
of being thrown into a larger group where 
she may learn to adapt herself to co-opera- 
tive living, or she may need special training 
in certain lines. 
FORTUNATELY the Private Schools are 
so varied in their aims and equipment 
that there should be no great difficulty in 
being suited, unless, and there is the rub for 
many, it be financial. One fine woman 
said she felt that she had a mission to “the 
neglected rich girl”, and the world is in- 
debted to her for sending out from her 
school those who might not otherwise 
have known anything of the beauty of law 
and order, of unselfish living, or of good 
books, especially the Bible. The simple re- 
ligeous service to be found in most good 
schools deepens the home influence, or, 
possibly, counteracts that which has been 
unfortunate. 


After visits to many Private Schools 
there remains with me an impression ot 
attractive surroundings, happy faces, earnest 
work and more especially a strong guiding 
influence. This dominating personality is 
most important since it is the permanent 
element in the school, and affects closely 


the individual student. It should be the 
first consideration on the part of a parent 
investigating schools to understand the 
personnel of the faculty, with special con- 
sideration of the head-mistress. Good 
equipment, good surroundings must be 
looked to, of course, but Iam thinking, 
for instance, of the girl who lost the in- 
fluence and training of a remarkably fine 
principal because a window blind had 
blown loose on the school building, (it was 
in the long vacation) and to the observant 
mother the “hangdog look” of the house 
created too strong an impression to be over- 
come by the good people and good equip- 
ment of which she had heard. 


FROM frank and grateful students also 
there comes the impression of good lead- 
ership in many schools. One is almost 
forced to the pleasant conclusion that there 
is a large body of devoted, humanly sympa- 
thetic, wise and capable women who are 
helping young girls through some of their 
most dificult years,— difficult for fond 
parents as well as for the girls themselves. 


THE Private School is undoubtedly an 

important factor in American educa- 
tion, offering as it can to those whose needs 
or preferences lead them to its doors, good 
foundation for life and work in college or 
out of it, teaching them to “confirm the soul 
in self-control” and to find “liberty in law”. 
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ASS 


ECOLE ' Pras" ts Offers two 
FRANCAISE * . , years of 


French school where ‘ ; ’ ; collegiate 

American girls, without al 
crossing the ocean, can work for 
find a real Parisian home t : . 

_ _ with a complete educa- ‘ : high school 
WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 BR toe. Classes conduct- | t graduates. 
P Successful preparation for all colleges, ye Bet ew 4 i Also special opportunities in Art, Music, 

ourse giving xregg certificates. oranches o : 2 
Domestic Science. Excellent advantages in Music Bape, a Seaman, P Expression and Household Arts. For 
and Art. Experienced teachers, Gymnasium work, } \ Dancing, etc. § information as to courses of study 
Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor ¥ d » ire . A 
Sports. Beautifully situated, one hour from Hartford Mme. | and entrance requirements, address 
or New Haven. Students admitted at any time during J. A. RIEFFEL | REGISTRAR of the JUNIOR COLLEGE 
the year. Send for booklet 12 East 95th St. Box 189, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M. WA 6 ON..Y. City A three-year college preparatory course is 


Principal Qretlcokine ff also given to a limited number of applicants. 























Southfield Point Hall 





e. 
HILLSIDE **ogi For 
GIRLS 

Norwalk, Connecticut 
Preparation for new comprehensive examina : 
tions and general courses. Organ- N O B LE S C H O O ., 
ized athletics Normal living in 
right environment. Every comfort. Kathleen Noble Jerome, Manager 
All healthful activities. H back " te adie Beautifully located on Long Island Sound, one 
iin Ga in, Shia BOARDING SCHOOL hour from New York City. Intensive college pre- 
t 2 ; paratory work. General courses. All sports, winter, 
Vida tone Pranete AE sue ee For Girls from 6 to 15 | summer, land and water. Horseback riding. Limited 

Pectesie” Coens Sete Pearwecnh enrollment. Address the principal. 
{2 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


Olen Gden [ms sumsssee"s | Kendall Ball 




















Elective courses or collegiate work. Music, 
Art, Languages, French conversation, Knglish 
Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Ave- as ature, oe Drama. a —~. ages 16 BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
nue. For high-school girls or graduates. Exclusively a 21; careful supervision, tesidence school . . . 
boarding school, with magnificent equipment, and at The Wyoming Apartments. Junior High, College Preparation 
enpvemety homelike a ea oe —- For catalog address Mrs. Smith & Miss Grey, One Special Intensive Year 
sium; little theatre. Choice of studies, regular or **The Wyoming’’ 55th St., & 7th Ave., New York Cit > > ; 
special. Address for ag ao and views: Gien Eden, “ maps v | Secretarial, Domestic Science e, Musie 
El d Park, Stan ee and Art Courses 
Re 7 Amid magnificent estates, 40 acres. Ocean 
Ars. Boswell ve ; sidence frome Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK ; 4 
Miss owe an iss aro t’s 244 & 346 West 4th St., at Riverside Drive, New York Clty | Fall Term Begins September 25th. 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York lelephone number Beverly Farms 8 
Boa n: hool for Girls school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. 7 Year 4 
Country 7 rding Sc Telephone Schuyler 310. Open All Ye ar. Catalogue. | MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, 410 Hale Street 
An estate of ninety acres on the edge of a | __ Prides Crossing eg 


ce ee CUDDER SCHOOL— -MUSIC | a Country School for Girls 10 to 14, 


College Preparation General Courses ‘Sotin, s ca # 
° ° piano, organ, violin. cello, flute, harp, ete. 
Athletics and Sports 16 master-artist instructors. Academic enacre a we ogy 
c 


MARY LOUISE MAROT Thompson, Coan. a a oe. eee | athletics supervised and adapted to the age of the 
L | pupil. Finest instruction, care and influences. 









































— — — : WINFIELD ABt LL, Director, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y. City “ 

GRAY GABLES) A TUTORING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 1 a * Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
offering a one-year intensive | Putnam Hall Schoo! for Girls == —- 

irse preparing for all college examinations. 98% of students 2nd year. Prepares for all colleges. General courses 

e successfully passed college entrance examinations in last Social secretary course All outdoor sports. Sleeping 

years. Address sorches. A canes of four acres. Tennis, riding, 


* 
Miriam Titcomb, Principal po mean 
Box E, 45 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. Ellen Clisbe Bartlet, A. B., Principal, Box 802, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. rew eminary 


HE LETT SCHOOL, BRANT W 00D HALL B y aw RENCE PARK The Carmel School for Girls on beau 
WLE, 3 ; - 
White’s Lane, Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 28 minutes from Grand Central Station. College preparatory and | tiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 
Twenty miles from New York City. Day and board- | general courses. 4 buildings, 8 acres in Westchester, the most New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
ng school for girls. Primary hrough college prepara- ra county by me tga as ree eng — scholastic standing. Small classes. 
tory. Country life with outdoor sports. chiefly to one patron’ tae duc ing @ nother. es asia General and special courses. Separate 
AT building for Junior School. Athletics. 
Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. ( : 58th year. Moderatecharges. For 
Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful ae Gh astle cain oo ost 
estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 1 e catalog 
Secretarial. Thorough music courses, all branches. : 
Homenaking. Journalism. Primary, Intermediate. Miss Mason’s School Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Outdoor Life. Eugene H. Lehman, Tarrytown-on-Hud- a... for Girls Box 514, Carmel, N. 
peat N. Y. Tel. Tarrytown 1505. Box R. Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


cuemehiacne gens, serene: | —"T he Ely School for — 


Courses. Separate school for young girls. In beautifv 
Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 55th year. 
Adiress Clara C. Fuller, Prin, 9-K Ossining-on-Hudson, New York Greenwich, Conn. 
WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
mp tb my od scien and Bocla —e In the country. One hour from New York. Junior and Upper Schools. General, 
r an a 'e + BH 
Firing the irl for what she i i fit. wits College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Also one-year course, intensive 
r er ools. ear. 
Mus. -.— Gnas Ly HuesELt, Principal, 7 college. prep aratory review. 
it., MERRIMAC, 
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~ = FOR GIRLS=—————>~ 


We send students to college on certificate 
Ww and examination. Many girls, however, 
Send for NE after leaving high school do not wish 

Year Book to go to college. But often they desire advanced 
work in a new environment with competent instructors, 
with studies best meeting their tastes. 


We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise 


is elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 


historical associations are freely used. Special Work 
in Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and Pipe 
Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 


Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own 
stables); g-hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with Swimming Pool 


A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Courses in Business Management; Junior College 
Courses. 


- Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1923-24, early appli- 
miles from cation is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Boston Special car for Western giris from Chicago, Sept. 25. 


arene tatuhinet tone io. 1679 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 























NS 
RD_ ‘SEMINAR’ 


See: ial 0 ery 


A FAMOUS OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Twenty-five miles from Boston. Thorough preparation forall colleges, 
Special intensive one-year course for college examinations. Exceptional faculty of 
college-bred women. Comprehensive courses including secretarial training, house- 
hold arts, vocal and instrumental music Gymnasium and sleeping porch. Ex- 
tensive grounds, Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 50 pupils 

MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principais 
30 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ,%,29829%,| Wheaton College for Women 


Cultural and business subjects. Courses in the manage Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
ment of personal business affairs. 1, 2, and A year pro setts. 4 year course A.B. degree. Faculty of men and 
grams. Certificate or degrees. Special work or Les spec 1 0 buildings 100 acres. Catalog. 

tive secretaries and high school instructors ilogue REV. SAMUEL Vv. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President 
Dean T. Lawrence Davis, 27 Garrison St., DH Hy Mass. Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 














CEDAR CREST 4 c2tiexe ter, youne women who 


soder > pi P.., aL « 
THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL] 5-29" 
el ts Mi sic and Expre ess 
Founded 185 gious nd Social 
Healthful lo« 
in Allegheny 
School park 
100 acres 
t homelike 
for 100 
horough prepar ation 
“The Mountain School’ ~ a ye — 
the school Liberal courses for girls not going 
college. Szecptionsl Faculty. Streag & ied Arts, || MISS GILDNER'S PRINCETON SCHOOL 
with unusual equipment ne and ppil r For Girls 12 and o Princeton, N. 
Dome stic Sk ience, Gymnasium i Swimming Pool College Seaneratory. advanced college ap = «her 
. a sm 'g )--- ’ on Se ‘ general, graduate courses. Fine and domestic arts. 
+ a fustra te atalogue Secretarial. Athletics, riding. Extensive country 
P. S. Moulton, Headmaster; Alvan R. Grier, President estate. Separate cottage, ““Gilderest”’ for Junior 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. School. Miss Laura R. Gildner, A. M. Director. 








sports. ( nas wit ing pool. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 














ST. MARY’S HALL for Girls 


6 . dd High standards in scholarship, 
A Good School for Girls character and manners. 


Close, personal touch and instruction for each MRS. FEARNLEY, Principal, Box 420, Burlington, New Jersey 
girl. Thorough college preparation. Six 
diploma courses. Fine democratic spirit, 

















sensible dress regulations, happy school life. 


Beautiful hill country near New York, 50 

acres. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 50th year. 0 0 p anor 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 

Box 93 Hackettstown, N. J Box 287, Bethlehem, Pa. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE J |} tiie 8.22 Ri adie! “Sits 
NSTITUTE] || , 





and Sciences. 
work. 
u New gymnasium and tiled 
pe a teetige = swi oO Tennis, 
New basketball, sk »_rid- 
1 Phil aa “Iphia. ing,etc. Aesthetic and Folk 
Ac idress 














Lasell 
Seminary 


Providing young women with a liberal, 
cultural education and fitting them for home 
making and management is Lasell’s highest 
aim. The school regards the well-ordered 
home as the basis of society. Girls of High 
School attainments pursue two years of 
academic or elective courses, while cultivating 
the social graces. Preparation for college a 
feature A strong Department of Music. 
Art, Secretarial, Home Economics, Teacher 
Training. 

High and sightly location in beautiful 
Auburndale, 10 miles from Boston. School 
work is enlarged by industrial, musical, art 
and educational advantages offered by city. 
30-acre campus with lawns, gardens, drives, 
great old trees, 15 buildings. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. All athletics. 


WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Catalogs on application 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
Chas. F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 











RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 

Founded by Mrs. hussell Sage in connection wit! 
Emma Willard School, <A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B. A. and 
B. S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 

Ru SSELL SaGE COLLEGE, Troy, N.Y. 
WORCESTER, M venaiineaite, 
WORCESTER DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL 

One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dieti 
tians, Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cros 
work. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. _— 
Oct. 2, 1923. Address Beatrice Amos, Secretary, 158 Institute Ros 


HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thorough college preparation; or special 

it study Music, Art, Athletics, Riding. Ne 
building, large grounds. 10 miles from Phila 
Mrs. E. H. Harcum, B. L., Head of School. Mrs. L. M 
Willis, B. P., Principal. Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


DEN HALL | scwoot Fon 100 eins L7sth Year 


cs, ‘Se re 
iates, Sep 
we 


tir wh e life. ar 
lress > Ww. ‘Stengel, DB. b. Box 137, ‘Lititz, Pa 


6 z 
Walnut Lane School 66th Yea ar 
for Girls in Philadelphia. Junior College, College Prep. 
and Academie School. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Courses. A athletics. ‘Catalog 
MISS S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A. S., Prin. 
C Philadelphia, Pa. 


On KR, Ger 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
HOOL § 


1 New 
ind swimming pool. Rat ’ e and 
Address FRANK S. MAGILL, / . Fi ex Be 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbroc 
“ yo Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward’s Schoo eaaighicn Coben 
ratory and Secretari vs Courses. Music, Domestic Science 
1 training, outdo seta, horseback riding, swimming. 
lops character, inal 3 ind body. Write Dept. R 
Miss JANET SAYWARD, PRINCIPAL 


Maryland College ve 


ten miles from Baltimor Four-year courses 

-grees. Two-year course in ading to certificate 

mn of ag fac ay Modern fireproof build- 
pool, Est. 1853. Catalog. 


Box 9-R. Lutherville. Md. 


|The Roberts-Beach School 


Fifty girls with faculty of ten. Successful college pre- 
paratory and general course. Estate near Baltimore. 
Mas E. SELLEW oneats, A.M.? » 
SARAH M, BEacn, Ph.I Principals 
Box eh, Catonsville, Ma. 
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An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection, Many graduates 

occupy positions of responsibility. 
VERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beechwood, It combines 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Junior College Departments, College Pre 
paratory, Music, Art, Magazine Illustration, 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Home Economics, Secretary- 
ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Gym- 
nasium, Public School Music, Large new Pipe 
Organ. Rates moderate. Catalog. Address 











Beechwood School ,Box 455, Jenkintown,Pa.,Suburb of Phila. 


+ 


FOR GIRLS 


In the finest private and official residential section 
of Washington. Courses include grades, college pre- 
paratory, 3 years’ collegiate work, music, art, expres- 
sion, secretarial, domestic science. Students observe 
Government operations. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog address 
Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth Street 


FAIRMONT for Girls 25th Year 


College Preparatory, two-year College Course, or 
One-Year Special intensive training for examinations. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Business, 
Physical Training. Educational Resources of Na- 
tional Capital Utilized. Students from 45 States. 
CataJog and full information on request. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2107-09 S Street N.W. Washington, D.C. 
Ee 
SEMINARY Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls. Two Years’ Col- | 
lege Course. Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Gym- 
nasium, new swimming pool. Riding, abundant 
outdoor sports. Advantages of Washington with 


experienced chaperones. 
Address SISTER SECRETARY, 4270 Wisconsin Ave. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful estate. Advan- 
tages of city and country. Junior | 
Collegiate and High School forms. 
Secretarial courses. Household 
Science. Music, Expression, Art. 
Outdoor sports. 

Address the Secretary, Oakcrest. Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


school for girls. Rate $1500. Preparatory and academic 
ourses. Two years post grrdnsie and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, MRS. ERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL alee 





SCHOOL 








Washington, D. C. | 





Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
it this residence school for girls, Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for | 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE iiCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D.,Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 

Less | 


Garrison Forest School for Girls fess | 
an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages. Intermediate. College Prep., Special Music 
and Art Courses. Boarding Dept. limited. Horseback 
riding; all sports. Catalog and Views. Garrison, MD., 
Box R. MIss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prin. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, 
Expression and Home Economics, Accredited Courses in 
education. Eight new buildings on %-acre suburban site. 
Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R, Frederick, Md. 


: ; 
National Park Seminary 

FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. Suburbs 

The fundamentals of college training in a 2-year 

diploma course. - pee Dramatics, Home Economics, 


e é le 
JASE AMENT. LL. D., President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


| climate. 


| tages in Music, 


ental but a patriotic duty. 


ideal of a true education. 


THe Rep Book MaGazine, 





“Education is the Cheapest Defense of Nations” 


To choose with care and consideration the school best suited in personnel, cur- 
riculum, equipment and location to truly educate each child is not only a par- 


It has been generally conceded that in the present day the qualified Private 
School, carefully selected in regard to the individual child, most nearly meets the 


A comprehensive list of Private Schools both residential and professional is pre- 
sented in this issue and these schools invite correspondence and investigation. 
necessary we shall be glad to help you, from personal knowledge of the home 
and academic life of schools i in every section of the country. 


The Director, School Department 


—THOMAS BURKE 


If 
Address 


33 W. 42nd St., New York City 














A Graduate School for Girls 
A two-year academic course for graduates 
of high schools or college preparatory schools, 
Students may specialize in Art, Music, Home- 
making, Dramatic Expression, Secretarial 
training. Near Philadelphia. Horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, hockey, canoeing. New gymnas~- 
ium and swimming pool. Catalog. Address 
MR. AND MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1632, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Also The Mary Lyon School, college pre- 
paratory and general courses; Seven 
Gables, the junior school, girls 6-14. 








KING-SMITH 


STUDIO-SCHOOL 





OF WASHINGTON AND PARIS 

Music—Language- 

Aschool for young women, offering unique and unexcelled opportunities for cultural or 
professional study in an artistic and stimulating atmosphere. 
or college work arranged that student desires. 
Unusual social advantages of 


amount of work taken. 
fork; preparation for foreign travel. 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors, 
1751 New Hampshire 


Dancing—Dramatic Art 


academic 
Tuition according to 
week of opera in New 


Other art subjects, 
ll subjects elective. 
Yashington; 


Ave., Washington, D. C. 








SOUTHERN STATES 





EASTERN COLLEGE for Young 
CONSERVATORY Women 


Climate unexcelled. ho the foothills of the Blue Ridg 
Proxin ty to Washin. makes possible frequent sight seeing 
trips ana ‘amiliarity with, the C: apitol. 
Standard Junior College. High School courses, Music, Sec- 
retarial, me House hold Arts, eo sical Education, Art. 
Buildin dern, Large Airy Rooms, Private 
~ , Horseback Riding, Outdoor sports, Hikes, 
Swims in the Potomac. = 
Attractive social and home life. 
the Dormitories. 
For catalogs, booklets and book of views address 
R. H. Holiday, President, Manassas, Virginia 





President and faculty live in 











Averett College for Young Women. | 


Founded 1859. High School and Junior College Courses. Accredited. 

‘faculty of Spec’ —— ctive new bidgs. Modern equipment, 
Gymnasium, swim € pool. =~ Home Economics, Secretarial. 
etc. Rates $415. "Tilustrated catalogue. 


James P. Craft, A. M., (Harvard) President, Box RB., Danville, Va. 


FAIRFAX HALL for Girls 


In the Blue Ridge Two Main line railroads. 
College preparatory, 1-year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics. Expression. Sec retarial. Modern 
building, 21 acres. Riding. Golf. $525, JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, Pres., Fairfax Hall, Box B, Basic, Va. 


Mountains. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


nd Junior College Courses. Music, 
every room 
Mountain 


Hi; gh. School 
Domest 
Swi miming zP 


For Girls. 
Expression, New buildings; 
connecting bath. Horse _— riding. 
100-acre campus with ,utiful lak 


. E. Martin, Ph. D.. President, Box E, 
FOR GIRLS AND 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE £20su"tSote? 


The 64th session begins Sept. 27th, 1923, Situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. 
A limited and thorough home school. Modern buildings, 
5-acre campus, Catalog. Miss E. May Strother, — 
Katherine D. Carr, Principals. Virginia, Warrenton, Box 


Winchester, 
Virginia. 
Delightful location in the beautiful Shenan- 
Literary and Business courses, Special advan- 
Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
,»0l and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 20th. Terms | 
$0. For catalog, address Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY 


For girls. 
doah Valley. 





61st Year “HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS” $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 





JuniorCollege and Finishing Courses 
SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION—HISTORIC LOCATION 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. S. Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Gym., tennis, 9-hole golf 
course, 30 by 60 ft. swimming pool. 





ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M. 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 


and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elective. 
Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres 
sion. Home Economics. Catalogue. Address Mattie P. Harris, 
President. Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Viee-President. 


Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


56th year For girls and young women, In 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Ten miles 
from the world-famed Baterel Bridge and historic 
Lexington, Courses: Xo llege preparatory, four 
years; seminary and pe sgiate, two years; piano, 
pipe organ, voice, violin, expression, art, commercia 
and home economics, Sports: Outdoor and gym- 
nasium; moun- 
tain-climbing, 
horseback riding 
and canoeing, 
Health record 
100 per cent. 
Rate $490, 
Catalog, Box 
976, Buena 
Vista, Va. 
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SCHOOLS 





SOUTHERN STATES 


WARD-BELMONT 


FoR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work, Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
Country Club. References required 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 








By-the-Sea 
Junior College for 
women, 
Healthful, congenial climate. 
Four years high school, two 
years college. Cultural courses 
include Music, Art, Expres 
sion, Home Economics, Secre 
tarial work, All modern equip 
ment. Year round outdoor life 
Landand watersports. Vachel 
Lindsay, celebrated poet, will 
teach Modern Poetry, 1923-24 
Addrsss @ULF-PARK 
Box W, Gulfport, Mississippi 


V iRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. 39th year. 25 states. Ss 
& Jr. Colle Musi Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
Business Courses. Bracit g mate Alt. 1900 ft. G 
Swimming ew dormitor private baths. Rat 


new d : § 
Va., Bristol, ‘Box 145, H. G. Wileeceen A. M., Pres 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


For Leng. Girls 
eg _————— ory me specia 
e se, Thes l plann 
ion "i. cto Sen 50, Warrenton, Va. 


SEMINARY 


ears 


rem neé 
Mile. 


LEWISBURG 


College Pre y 
I tior ie 7 


ft. Ne 


all conveniences. § for catalog and reasor terms | 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY, Box 76, Lewisburg, W. Va. | 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
ft sothilis Blue Lamy t oO orth of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course 
special advantages usic, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
eulture. 31 buile aS woutdoor sports; opumning, boating, horseback 
riding, etc. Catalog and illustrated book 


‘Address “BREN AU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses. 
lege preparation for best women's colleges. Modern 
equipment, Swimming pool. Mild climate pe rmits 
outdoor work the year around. Catalogue. Address 

Mary Vardrine MeBee, M. A., Principal, Box KR, Charleston, 8. C 


Cathedral School for Girls 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA Bishop Mann, President 
For catalogue address Principal 
A College preparatory 


THE HIGHLANDS 2.000 ee operon 


courses, Music, Art. Ver 
round outdoor athletics 


for: select patro 


Col 


eral and domestic science 
mild winter climate—year 
Horseback riding, swimming, hiking Junior depart 
ment. Close personal touch, happy school life. Booklet 


Mrs. Elizabeth N. Mather, Principal, Austin, Texas. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Rockford Colles se 


he Women 


A college of distin- 
guished graduates, 
76 years of fine traditions 
and high standards of schol- 
arship. A.B., B.S., A.M. 
degrees. Majors in Educa- 
tion, Art, Social Service, Home Economics, 


Music and Secretarial course. A campus of ten 

wooded acres on Rock River, RR saee from Chicago. Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool.’ All iris participate in athleties. 
An intimate college wih weap student activities. 


Founded in 1847 for Modern Women 


Write for catalog and book of views 
Wa. A. Mappox, Pu. D., President, BoxRB, Rocxrorp, Iu. 








young | 
National patronage. | 
Ideal location on Gulf Coast. | 


/ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


| Spaids, 


| Happy school life 





WESTERN STATES 


LENOX H(A y * 


most 
All 


location in St. Louis’ 
beautiful suburb. Six-acre campus. 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Normal, 
supervised social privileges. 
College Preparatory and Gen- 
eral Course. Two-year Play- 
ground course -unequalled ex- 
cept in Universities. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science Tuition $1000. For 


Superb new 


FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





catalog, address 
MRS. M. LOUISE THOMAS 
Principal 


Box 1022 
St. Louis Co. 


Lenox 


Kirkwood 
Mo. 


girls are happy girls. 





en se 
STARRETT SCH 


ee. GIRL 


40th Year 
and graduate courses; also 


Academic, college preparatory 
seventh and eighth grades 
operative with University of 
Chicago; prepares for Smith, 
Wellesley pe Vassar Colleges; 





| fully ace redited with other col- 
| leges and universities of the 


country Exceptional advant- 
ages in Music and Art. A home 
school in superior fire-proof 
building two blocks from Lake 
Front. All athletics. Fall 
term begins September ]9, 


{de Registrar, Box 2 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, iil. 


GRAFTON HALL 


A recognized Academy and Junior College 
FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Secretarial Department, 
Home Economics and 7th and 8th grades. Modern 
buildings with unusually beautiful grounds. Limited 
Athletics and many student activities. 
Illustrated catalog sent upon request. Address Registrar, 
Box R. B.. Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
HILLC ARE ST, MISS DAVISON’S SCHOOL 
ith year For girls from 5 to 14 years of agi Best 
home influence Limited number Individual care 
ntal, moral and physical development ¢ agg cared 
r Unusual advantages in musi normal 
ealthy children are accepted. Miss Sarah. M. Davison, 
Principal, Box 4-R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Stand ov tig lege for Y« ang We en, with Classical, Voca- 
ul, Mu and Expressi 1 

14 acres of puss for outdoor sports, G 

Minutes f t. Louis, Cata 1e.u t ° 

J. L. ROEMI R, President, Be >x 1023. St Cc haries, Mo 
FERRY HALL Col ege preparatory, 


and ad iced 


Dramatic Art, 


registration 


on ion 


general high school 


rses. cases 1 instruct in music, ex pres- 
arts and sciences. Locat 1 3 kn 

of Lake 

stalog address 


sidence subu on the shore 
tiles from Chicago. For 


TREMAIN, Pr Box 331. Lake F 


Illinois Woman’ s College 
1 rllege A. B., B. S., B. M, grees. 

Art, Expression, Domestic Scic 

i on. ew gymnas 


Miss ELoIse R 


All s. For catalog add 
iMiness ‘Woman's Cc ollege, Box D, go er Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
ris and Young 2 ye “ge r 
t, Expressior "Home E 


ng foe youn Efe i in te ee Mit. Carroll, I. 


COLLEGE 
on WOMEN 


83rd year. Expressior 


REV. 


Stand. urd - Irses lead ling to degrees 
I sic; Art. Extensive 
High Sch¢ For Bu illetin Ss and 


H non ; 
ACADEMY. Four 
THE REGISTRAR. Box 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Miss Spaids’ School for Girls — 


ished resident and day school for 
g responsiv e to high social and academic 
sta ards Special gymnasium and field for sport 
I number of applicants aceepted Miss K. L. 
Principal, 866 Buena Avenue, Chicago, III. 


St. Paul's distinctive School for 

0 k Hall Girls. 70th year. Day and Board- 
a ing Cats ge preparatory, general 
courses. usic and dramatic arts. 
Individual om Skating, ~- re 


Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. Bookle 


Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Moore, —— 582 Holly Ane.. St. ‘Pasl, Mino. 


CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 


for Women. Ap accredited 
Junior College, offering complete 
and special courses. Strong faculty. 
Beautiful 97-acre campus. Write for 
Illustrated View Book and Catalog. 
DR.Z.M.WILLIAMS, Pres.526 State 


LEXINGTON, Mo. 


years 


ago’s well 


sirls who are 








_ PACIFIC COAST 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 


6047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
Thirty-fourth Year. An attractive home for forty 
girls, Beautiful new peepee at preparation for 
College; College Certificate rights. 

Speci: u’ advantages for Music, 
Art, ete 
Basketball, tennis, horseback riding. 

Mrs. Mary S. Caswell, Principal 

Miss Ada S. Blake, Associate Principe!. 


“cy yr sa ‘ ‘ 
MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL 
Palo Alto, California 
Prepares for Eastern and Western colleges Post 
graduate department Grammar and Primary grades. 
nroliment limited. Catalog. Catharine Harker, A. B., 
Vassar, Principal. Address Box R. 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and advanced courses. Fully ac- 
credited. Modern buildings. Campus of 8 acres. Tennis, 
Swimming and other sports. Unusual musical advan- 
tages. Expression, Art, Lower schoo 


Address Box R, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


College courses in literature, art, languages, journal- 
ism, story telling, dramatic expressions. Academy and 
Junior School. Music. Resident students over fourteen, 
atalog 


Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director. Cumnock Hall, Les Angeles, Cal. 


MISS HAMLIN’S SCHOOL 


San Francisco, California 
Rearding and Day School. Primary through High School. French 
ool for little children. Accredited to all college 8 which receive 
popils on recommendation. Preparation for Easte mn colle es. Four 
uildings, playground and tennis courts. For catalogue, address _ 


Miss Sarah D. Hanlin, 2234 Pacific Avenue 


SEFTO VICTORIA, B.C. 


Thorough education. Primary to 
. Moderate terms. Address 
te O 8 L E G Er ThePrinc aes Wow E.F.Roberts, 


SS. Home surround 
. . Andrews) 





French, History of 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


For Nervous and 
Backward Children 


The Stewart Home Training 

School for children of retarded 

mental development, is a private 

Home and School on a beautiful 

= Country Estate in the famous Blue 

Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 

Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog 
address r. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Berwyn, Pennsylvania 

Boys Junior Girls 
UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD— 
Three separate tutoring schools for chil- 
dren who need scientific observation and guidance. 
Pre-school Age through High School. Special emphasis 
placed on health education. Academic and cultural 
courses ocational training for manually minded 
students. Male faculty in department for older boys. 

Sixty-five acres— outdoor camp in summer session. 


For children whose mental development has not progressed nor- 
mally. A cultured home for the sons and daughters of gentlemen, 
in oe h they may receive training adapted to meet their individual 
nee ods; competent medi and hygienic care, protection from harm- 
ful contacts, desirable ex ‘panionahip. and real affection. Address 

E. A. FARRINGTON, 3 NZIA COULSON COOLEY, 
Address tox 125, HADDONFIELD, N. 


TH Eo i EDLEY SCHOOL 


The “Ind * School for boys and girls normal socially and 
i personal attention and special instruction. 
J. R. Hedley, M. D. 
Resident Physician 
(12 miles from Philadelphia) 


yet who nee 


Box R, Glenside, Penna. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individua trai ng will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactori 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE wooos HARE, Principal 
Rox 166 Langhorne, Pa. 


Schermerhorn Home School 
Asuburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Li imited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE 1. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 
A home school 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 4 Pore, schoo 


and training of children retarded in development: ae 
nervous children. Work adapted to bring out latent 
abilities Gee cial attention to speech defects. 

RION MARSH, M. D., Principal 
Dept. R. 4 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
2829 Forest Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NEw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 











ROXBURY 


A highly specialized type of pre- 
paratory school majoring three im- 
portant features in a boy’s education. 

1. Tutorial system of instruction. 


2. Well-organized life of a high-grade pre- 
paratory school. 


3. Supervised athletics under expert trainers. 
For booklet, address 
A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster 
ROXBURY SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 








a re Chalmers- 


A suburban school for boys nine 
miles from Boston. Military effi- 
ciency with the family life of the 
cottage system. Successful grad- 
uates in leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Athletics graded to 
every boy’s needs. Complete equip- 
ment. Upper and Lower schools. 


THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 


425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 





Sw. Preparatory School 
Nationally known boys’ school with man- 
making mission, Fine academic and_ athletic 
spirit. Prepares for college or life’s work. 
Spacious grounds i in college town. Athletic fields, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, modern buildings. 
Junior Department for boys 10 to I4 years. 
Write for Catatog. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Headmaster 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 








KISKI 4,732 
for Boys 

Kiskiminetas Springs School, affection- 
ately known as Kiski, permits boys to grow 


of wooded 


preparation 


out-of-doors. 200 acres 
ghland overlooking river. Special 
for college and technical schools. 
University certificate privileges. 
Preceptorial System. All sports. 
Athletic grounds. Excellent 9- he rle 
volf course Gy mnasium. Swimming 
pool. Bowling alleys. Rate $900, 
For sia ss Pens Box 842, 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


- 














Instruction in small groups— personal care. 
Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 
technical schools, Separate Junior Department 
with House Mother and constant supervision. 
Complete equipment. Gymnasium and twenty- 
acre athletic field. Carnegie Library. Moderate 
rates. Catalog 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 








bby ia io: saan 
h 


Carson Long Institute £ ar In 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys ta aught how 
D how to live. Co rep ry, 


to lea 
es Jt ir 
dt iv 


Supreme. 


$400, 
Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, Pa. 


STONY BROOK 


A School for Boys that 
is distinctly Christian, 
Rate $850. 


Address The Principal, 
Box D, Stony Brook, 





| An old but thoroughly 
| preparatory school for boys from 
| teachers. 


j 
| 


For catalog, | 


N. ¥. 








Westminster School 


SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 


A school policy definitely planned for 
the individual. 

A flexible form system that meets each 
boy’s need, and permits and encourages 
individual development. School life and 
athletics so organized that every boy has 
active part. 

A separate school for younger boys under 
experienced masters. 

Two hundred acres of ground, twenty buildings, 
chapel, gymnasium, swimming pool. abins in 
the woods for week-end camping parties for boys 
with high academic standing. 


RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 57 Boylston St. (Copley Sq. 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 


Lawrence Academy __ Groton, Mass. 
equipped modernized college 
tol19. Experienced 
Personal direction. 

A home atmosphere. _36 miles from Boston. 


Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, Principal, Box R: 








Citizens 


Make yourboyasound 
citizen, with disci- 
plined, self-reliant 
mind,and eltreliant ~« 
New York Military 
Academy builds such results. 
Distinguished scholastic standing. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Supervised athletics and study 
Cavalry, Infantry, Cadet Band. En- 
gineering Preparatory School. Junior 
School with separate building, teach- 
ers and house mother. 
Illustrated catalog tells the story 
of this famous school 
New York Military Academy 
Cornwatt-on-Hupson, New Yore 
Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 











SAINT JOHN'S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills. 11 miles from 
Syracuse. Elaborate equipment. 
A happy ‘school life, with well- 
ordered recreation and athletics. 
Essentially a college preparatory 
school, Graduates now attending 
51 colleges. Military feature se- 
cures precision and promptitude. 
Business course. Also Junior School 
for boys 10 to 14. 35 years under 
present management. Catalog. 
Laneea 


General William Verbeck 
President 
Box 99, Manlius, 
N. ¥. 





| WORCESTE 


WORCESTER., 


ER ACADEMY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 





The Cochran School 


sae paren Cc onnecticut 


z Island Sound. One hot York City. ( 
‘ llecve + 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Individual atte om — — Athletics. We 
known school cre Enrollment 100. Write for 
catalogs. THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, BOX 138, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Che Raymond Riordon School 


College preparatory, also Business Course. Work and 
play carefully directed for the advancement of the in- 
dividual boy. Catalog. Address RAYMOND RIORDON, Highland, N.Y. 


Kyle seve tiful location 


ner 
eld—outd 


expression. 


New YORK 


Irving Schou for Boys 3 3 


M. FURMAN H.D Handi 


/MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools, Junio: 
Department for boys 7 to One teacher to every 12 
boys. Athletics and all outdoor sports. 16-acre campus 
W. W. Massee, PhD., Box R, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn 


SUFFIELD ~ School for Boys 


¢hours from New York Cit 
Thorough preparation for cullege or business. Complete 
equipment. Department for young boys. Booklet. 
Hobart G. Truesdell, A. M., Pd. D., Principa! 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 
HIGH 


Le! Pel - 
seco. = Avlvin School 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 
College preparatory. 20th year. Individual instruction 
and small subject groups. 


FOR 
Borys 


-admaster 


A. L. Dionne, He 


ee Lake: School 


or Business, wi 
class, 8. He 
i Athletics 


B. al INDER, 


St. Tonnes School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON. ©\_\Y. 


repares eg ma soe « oe ge and Business. Small c 
eparate school for boys 


in 5 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., 


Military 


lasses. 


Prin. 


ss Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. 
Clearest understanding between boys and 


snappy athletics for every boy. 


pares for college and gives strong general courses. Ages 10 to 19, 


Convenient to Boston. 
Address 


Thorough instruction. Clean, 
masters. Pre- 
Number limited to sixty. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 


88 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


SOUTHERN STATES 








PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


College preparatory with 
graduates leading in 
scholarship and student ac- 
tivities in 26 colleges. Body 
and mind equally developed 
for all-round manhood. 
Conducted with the firm 
belief that healthy bodies 
are necessary for the right 
mental growth. Study 
hours supervised by experi- 
enced teachers. 60-acre 
campus. Gymnasium and 

\ swimming pool. Athletics 
for every boy. Lower 
school for boys 10-14 
years. 58th year. 
Booklets. Address 


now 





Roger W. Swetland 


Headmaster 
Box 9-F 
Hightstown, N. J. 











The young boys’ school—7 
to 15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tkrSCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance, 
The ge hool with the personal touch, 
42 miles from ew ork, 66 miles from 
Philadephia. ‘For catalog, address 
MAJOR CHAS. =. DUNCAN 
Box 918 reehold N. J. 





BLAIR ACADEMY * ®:3! ex’ | *; 


General education and college preparation. 


Separate 
Lower School. For catalog address 
John C. Sharpe, LL. D., +> 
Box S, Blairstown, 


BO R DENTOWN Institute 


fhorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 39h year. Cat- 
alogue, ( tol *. D. Landon, Principal -— Commandant, 
Drawer C-25, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, 


Military 


Princeton Preparatory School j,5.Five:, 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
ganization. Excellent equipment. Special attention 
to athletics and moral welfare, 50th year. For catalog 
address Box G, Princeton, N. J. The Registrar. 


“ye 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vige Ome ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Ro Str 1 progressive 
curriculur Fits coos for leadership. and Juniot 
Sehools Term 8S n r t 


Carrington, “Headmaster, 


Rutgers Preparatory School 
Invest for your boy in a school where the men under- 
stand boys, and where school morale favors success. 
Strong athletics. Refined life. Prepares for best col- 
leges our boy's age and aim? Write for catalogue to 
R. B. Hays, Registrar. New Brunswick, N. J. 


West Englewood, a. J. 


157th year 


WENONAH 
Military Academy 


Healthfully located 12 miles 
from Philadelphia. Academic, 
business and special courses. Large Athletic 
Field and Gym. Sound principles of teaching 
emphasize HOW to study. Separate school 
for Juniors, $650. Upper School, $750. 
Write for Catalogue 


MAJOR C. A. SNYDER, Superintendent 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 











PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


jor Young Men and Boys 


Your boy will Save at Pennington the body and mind- 
building influences which prepare him carefully for col 
lege work and give him a secure foundation for a suc 
cessful business career. Inspirational educational leader 
ship; abundant athletic activities made possible by full 
modern equipment, gymnasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic field. 10-acre campus situated in the hills within 
easy reach of New York and Philadelphia. 85th year. 
Write for “‘The Pennington Idea’’ before choosing a 
preparatory school. 


FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A.M. Litt. D. 
Headmaster 
Box 20 


Pennington, N. J. 


Te PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College preparation. Distinctive, successful methods. 
te for none new booklet 
JOUN 6. HUN, Head maste 
“Edgehill” Princeton, N. J. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School | 


ETHLEHEM, PA 
1900 boys prepared for leading ‘universities in 45 years. 
Extensive grounds, Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic fields. Summer session. Separate Junior 
School new building. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Wayne (Main Line of P.R.R.), Pa. 
The beautiful location, extensive grounds, experienced 
instruction, moral influence, make an unusual ap peal 
to parents and boys, College or business preparation 
Junior school for younger boys. Booklet 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., 
J&ssE E. PHILIPs, 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


nd J nior ep on- aeenan Modern, 
1 general courses, 
nny rooms, Cottage 
Mc derate rate 
BROWN, He admaster, Box R, HARRISBURG, PA 


Headmaster. 
A.M., Asso. Headmaster. 


individual instru action 
New fireproof ui 
dormitory syste1 


\ is fe 
ARTHUR E, 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern equipment and good physical training 
department Old established school on basis allowing 
moderate terms. Catalogue on request Address M. 
Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY -1868-1923 


A thorough four-year preparation for C 
~- inst in character, self-reliance, 
t tainous X m near Scr 


ollege under influences 
and self-control. Situated 
ante mn. ny —- equ te i 


CURTIS E, coe, Principal ‘bor C. " Facteryeilie. ty 


nd infor sation. 
NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
x 90, RETH, PA. Founded 1743 

om a ant business courses. Senior, 
naoaiedaas and Junior Departments, Gymnasium 
und Swimming Rook, All outdoor sports. Minimum 


age, Junior School, ar, 
Address the REV. z THAELER, D, D., 


ollege 


Principal. 


A country boardin 
Severn School school for boys. ss 
Ideal location on Severn River ne ar Annapolis. Prepares fc r 
( eee West Point and Anna s. Exceptionally th 1 
given an = demanded. St nts taught how to 
all athletics. Limited to fifty Cata 


Rolland ™. “Teel, Ph. B., Principal, Boone, Md. 


SOUTHERN STATES 





GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL | 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Sulphur & singe 
200 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C R. R. Station 
Ronceverte $123,000 on new builk way and toe rove 
Terms $525. Catalog. Ad 

Box 


ments, ot chading th a ha 
dress, €o « Moore, A Prin., 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
9 


x1 
Sioeenmuiinen Academy woobzd’ va 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. 
Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 milesfrom 
Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. Ath- 
letics under trained director. Music. 2th year. $500 


Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Ph. D., Headmaster 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for €ollege or Scientific 
Schoots, MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium a Athletics. 
$450. 32nd séssidn opens September 18th. Addr 
OAS, L. MELTON, A. M., Primcipal, Box 425, Freat Royal, Va. 


| Spris 





VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School PrcP2res fe 


business life R. O. T. Cc. under U. S. War Department. New 

0 fireproof equipment rye yma admits to all colleges 

ng encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog 
Maj. MORG AN H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In famous Piedmont Region of Virginia. Prepares for 
colleges and U. 8. Academies. Modern buildings, large 
Campus, all healthful sports. Not conducted for profit. 
Rate $500. Address for catalog, 

cou. WILLIAM M. KEMPER Superinte: endent, Box R, Danville, Va. 


Prepares for 


CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the essentials 
of education without the frills. Conducted to make men and not 
ON. ecessary expenses only $390. New Academic and 
Gymnasium Building coming $70 $70,000 in addition to $100,000 plant. 
Catalog on request. A. H. G , President, Bex R, Chatham, Va. 





JOHN M. TUGGEY, M. A., Headmaster 








STAUNTON 


Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Ma~’ » 
« Boys10to 20 years old, 
pared for the Universities, Govern- 
ment Academies or Rusiness. 
1.600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Se 
arate building and special teac “4 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health and manly carriage 
Gymnasium, swimming 1 and 
athletic park. Daily dri Per- 
sonal, individual instruction 4 our 
tem, Academy ix cars old. 
$600, ‘00 plant. tat equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges, $650. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box R, Seaton Va. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


With a Winter Home in Florida 
HEERFUL rooms make better students. 


Our new, light, airy barracks—fireproof 
construction—all outside rooms are just 
such comfortable quarters as you want your 


boy to have. Shower baths. 100-acre campus. 


High scholarship and clean, winning athletics have 
won national renown for Kentucky Militar 

Winter home in Florida insures year round healthful 
outdoor life. Nation-wide student enrollment. 


Thorough Business and College Preparatory courses. 
Strong ee Com mete equipment. K. 1. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading Colleges and Universities. 
New Illustrated Catalog shows you 
why Parents and boys favor K.M.1. 
ae KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lyndon, Stott near Louisville, > 














College preparation and tutoring for Northern 
boys in the South’s most healthful climates. 
Fall and Spring 
At LAKE JUNALUSKA. N. C., on Famous Asheville Plateaw 


inter term, January to March 


In FLORIDA, on Captiva Island 
Separate Group for Young Boys For Infor: on Addre 


Clarence Elmer Snyder, A. M., 935 Fine Arts Building, “Chicago, iL 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, Colle ge 
»reparatory and general courses. R. O. T. C. nit. 
superb location in world renowned climate. Uppe oo 

L ower Schools. Send for Gatalog, 

Box R, Asheville, N. C. 


Blue | Ridge ge School For & Boys, Hendersonville, N.C. 
A select, accredited, preparatory school, splendidly 
equipped and ideally located in healthful ‘invigorating 
climate. Satisfied patronage, high moral tone, cultured 
homelike environments. Junior department. Summer 
term. For catalogue, address J.K. Sandifer, Headmaster,Box F, 


Porter Military Academy Est. 1867 
Prepares for College or Business Life. R.O,T.C. Army 
officers detailed. Raval 1 Unit, U.S. Naval Cutters, a 
powere »d launch. Sea Trips U. S. War Vessels. fi) 
Climate, outdoor sports year around. Address 


Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Box P, Charleston, s.c. 


Send Us the Boy 


and we will return you the Man 
Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Strong College bred 
faculty. Teacher to every 20 boys. Separate Junior 
Department and campus for boys 8 to 15. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 
J R-6, Gulfport, Mississippi 
America’s Great Open Air School on the Gulf 


Tupelo Military Institute 


Vicinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New 
home. Limited enrollment. Small 
Individual attention, Wel! equipped, modern, swim- 
+ gymnasium. All athletics. hae department, 

~ Geo. W. Chapman, A. M., ?h. D., 22. Tupelo, Miss. 


ADVANCE ACADEMY 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
In the healthful Ozarks, semi-military, excellent 
athletics, tutorial methods, individual progress, pleas- 
ing re suits, preparation for any college. 
J.R. WILLIAMS, Headmaster 


Hills of Mississippi. 
1 Select. Idea 


If you do not find the school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: The Director 
School Department 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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RANHAM& HUGHES 


MILITARY 31st 
ACADEMY Year 







Described 
j by a patron as 

ESS ‘‘Ideal for Training Boys 
In Character and Scholarship’’ 


Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings. 
Improved facilities. Highest moral surround- 
ings. R.O.T.C. under supervision U.S. Army 
officer. 30 miles south of Nashville. 
It will pay you to read our catalogue 
+ po . HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box Spring Hill, Tenn. 














THE McCALLIE SCHOOL 


A home Sc thool for Boys. Christian men train boys for 
college. Individual attention, 1000 feet elevation. Big 
athletic field. Allsports. Swimming lake. Military 
drill. Honor system. Boys live in Masters’ homes. 


Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
owe it .,- soc = yourself, and your boy to choose with 
yst care the school which will help mould him. This school 
1eS a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it. 
italog will shansath you to choose wisely. Write. | 


z 












WESTERN STATES = 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Est. 1844 HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE | 


Develops the boy and 

trains him for leader- 

ship by a comprehen- 

sive system of athletic, 

military and general 

activities. 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 

754 Third Street 

Boonville, Missouri 


y Develops red- | 


























Missouri Military Academ te 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military | 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. Forcatalog address Cou, E.Y. BURTON, Pres. | 
MIssou RI, Mexico, Box 124. 








OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


History — Eighty years of success in 
educating boys. Organization— 
College preparatory and academic. 
Small! classes under college graduates. 
Lower school for younger boys. Ath- 
letics — Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
Systematic instruction. Location— In 
beautiful suburb. 1000 feet slovation. 


Catalogue. 
a M. een oh Supt., 











Sex 27, Hil Ohio 
LIiTAR | 
] My ay sTiTtu®t E 
= Prepara- 
: Military 
training for phydcal, growth’ and faint direction. 
Rates conservative. Catalog, Col. Orvon Graff Brown, 


Pres., Box 233, Germartown, Near Dayton, Ohio 





An endowec 1 residence 
Western Reserve Academy 43,0030 ").02°°S 
buildings. Large Campus. 400-acre farm. Preparation for any 
college. Thee: courses in Agriculture. Junior School, housed 
in separate dormitory, admits boys who have completed the sixth 
grade. One instructor forevery ten boys. All athletics. Rates $600. 
For catalog address The Principal, Hudson, Ohio, Box R-67. 


” MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


os ty address The 
Office, Culver, Ind. 


MORGAN PARK 


ILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. 
br Mm. <a 








THE VALUE of MILITARY TRAINING 
to the GROWING BOY 


By Bric. Gen. L. R. Gicniuiat 
Member Executive Committee Association Military Schools and Colleges 


EAM work and enlightened leadership are to-day the mightiest contributors 
to progress. Organization, which means cooperation plus direction, is the 
mainspring moving industry, politics and social betterment. 


Military training as an adjunct to education embraces a plan of schooling which 
produces team workers who can lead and leaders who can “team up,” without 
neglecting either the mental or physical development of the individual. 


The growing boy in America is eager, impulsive and impatient of home re- 
straints. In the barrack life of the military school he learns to be orderly and 
systematic, and to respect authority. When the boy lays aside his civilian cloth- 
ing to become a cadet he discards with it all distinctions of wealth and social 
prominence. Thereafter the only standing that counts is earned by himself and 
can be won only by merit and demonstrated fitness. The cadet becomes simply 
one of his fellows, inculeated with the ideals of service, ready to do his utmost 
for his platoon, his class, or company, and he expects every other cadet to do 
the same. Thus he learns team work. But he does not become an automaton. 
Far from it. 


Military training teaches the cadet to rely on his own resources and to assume 
his proper personal obligations. He learns that there is-only one way to keep his 
property and himself—tip top. He is trained to command, to direct, as well as to 
obey—to take charge of difficult situations when called upon. In every thing he 
does he is made to realize that only merit counts. He knows that if he is to 
advance it must be because he has the qualifications: the “stuff,” boys call it. 





Thus is leadership molded. 


Military training does not “crowd” the cadet, or take needed time from his 
academic studies. The daily program teaches the cadet that time has a value 
and provides lien with a schedule for its distribution over all essential activities. 
About an hour each class day the cadet spends at drill or tactical study. His 
recreation period is of about the same duration as the drill period. Academic 
instruction occupies all of the morning hours and the evenings are devoted to 
study. 

The physical upbuilding of the growing boy is one of the great particular bene- 
fits. of military training. There is no finer picture than that of a corps of erect, 
straight-backed, soldierly youths kept fit and smart by their outdoor drill and 
calisthenic exercises. In the leading military schools elaborate equipment and 
coaching staffs are provided, and an extensive system of intramural athletics 
opens a place for every cadet on a competitive team. 


Such well-rounded training builds the whole. boy, mentally, physically, morally. 
The leading schools have adopted the honor system in all cadet relationships. 
The very fundamentals of the training fortifies the cadet with a disciplined will 
and the habit of “doing,” and imbues him with the spirit of fair play and the 
willingness to serve. 

Copy by Courtesy of Harper's Bazar 

















= Lower School. High standards, Individual 
attention. Wth anniversary year. 








A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles 
north of Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
1400 feet above sea level. 





Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators. Small classes; 
close personal supervision; parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active officers of the regular army. 
Campus in the midst of 2000 acres of forest park; large athletic fields; lake 
300 feet wide and two miles long; boating; swimming; fishing; hunting; 
mountain-climbing; beautiful golf course. Flat rate of $794.00 includes 
board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, and a weekly spending allowance. 


For catalogue, address 
: Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S.) 
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Personal supervision of 





BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 
“MAKING FOUR-SQUARE MEN” 

College preparatory and home school for boys in 
healthful Piedmont section, of Virginia. 
R. O. T. C. On accredited list of West Point, An- 
napolis, and leading universities 
ciation of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. 8 
students. Large campus, 
outdoor sports encouraged 
tration Buildings and Barracks modernly equipped 
throughout. Full commercial courses, 
$525.00. For catalogue address 


COLONEL E. S. LIGON, Pres., Box H, Blackstone, Virginia. 


Unit of 


Member of Asso- 


New fireproof Adminis- 


Tuition 

















Castle Heishts 





MILITARY ACADEMY 







expulsion. 


the South. 


Columbia_ 


MILITARY ACADE 


Ten buildings of stone and brick valued at [half a million dollars. 


Students from 26 States Last Year 


NATIONALLY recognized as one of the country’s leading military 
Trains for college or for business life. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps under direction U.S. 
Unusual facilities for athletics on beautiful 67-acre 
campus. Annual camp a feature. Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy, Box 500, Columbia, Tenn. 


schools. 
every 15 boys. 
Army officer. 


A Castle Heights’ Boy’s word is GOOD 


Every Cadet lives under the Honor System adopted 
by the Cadet Corps. The penalty for hazing is 
High standard of scholarship. Rates 
reasonable, Scientific, Classical and Commercial 
Courses. Certificate admits to leading universities, 
Strong faculty of university-trained teachers. Most magnificently equipped boy's school in 
Spacious athletic fields and a school famous for its clean athletic spirit and 
winning teams. Separate Junior Department for boys under H. 
Write for catalogue and get acquainted with the ideals of Castle Heights. 


Col. C. M. Mathis, A.B. LLB., President, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 


BUILT BY U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


A teacher to 





WESTERN STATES 








cluding gymnasium 
with pool 


FERN 


MILITARY pon mene oer 


ACCREDITED. Scholastic attainment the goal 
thoroughly prepared for college, technical s« He s 
and business Early application 
necessary. CAT \LOG of Col Geo. D. Eaton, Supt., or 
Major Ralph L.Jackson, Prin., Box 55, Alton, illinois 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


High School, Junior College, Grad 
School, Fully Accredited 
Government Supervision 
- C.F € Weacre ¢ ampus, Largest 
gymnasium in Missouri mmir 

Pool, eee ansas City. Catalog 

Col. S. Sellers, Supt. 
182 Weshingten Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED, Trains for Character, 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 8 miles south of Chicago 
Endowed—hence half usual expense. Catalog 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., 



















Dept. R, ONARGA, ILL. 





YOUNGER BOYS, 7-16 years 


In hill country, 1000 ft 
above sea level. One hour 
from Chicago. Faculty, 

| placing boy values before 
book values, seeks to develop 
mind, body, morals, man- 
ners. Our ideal: **For eve ry 
Todd boy a good citizen 
Also Camp Tosebo, Manistee, Mich 
Address Woble Hill, Principal 
Box 0-4, Woodstock, Ill. 











HOWE SCHOOL 


College preparatory for boys. Christian influences, 
individual attention. 40 acres, 9 buildings, 
lakes, Summer School, Separate school for younger 


boys. Catalog. Address: THE RECTOR, Box 240, Howe, Ind. 
AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly. College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 

Honor Ideals Hour north of Chicago; on Lake 
Modern Buildings—all athlotics—Endowed. 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster. Catalog 
on request. Box 156, Lake Forest, Hl. 


TEHo R P E 


Boys under 15 CAMP 
One hour from Chicago Pelican Lake, Wis, 
dress Bursar, Lake Forest, Illinois 


one 

Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 
‘Omi. from Chicago, An Endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College, Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake[Geneva, Wis. 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 
A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. 
Prepares for best colleges, or business, 
Military drill, 57th year. Address 











beautiful | 


| 


All athletics, | 


Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. | 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 
climate. For information, address 
Colonel =. Troutman, Su 


rintendent, 
Box S, Roswell, New i 


exico 





If you do not find the school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: The Director, 
School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
23 West 42nd Street New York City 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


A sturdy body, an alert mind, and 
a dependable character are the re- 
wards of the boy who will put himself 
in harmony with the St. John’s 
system of training. 

He will be under the supervision of 
experienced men who are devoting 
their lives to the work. They are 
—- They are familiar with all 
the problems that face the thoughtful 
varent. Catalog tells all about it 
Vrite to-day. 


Box 16-J, DELAFIELD, Waukesha Co., Wis. 








LOS ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


In the High Timbered Montains of New Mexico — Give 
yo ~] } »y his preparatory school vert in the healthy climate and 
real American environment of the Consider the advantage 
of spending those impressionable years on a big Western Ranc 

e he is pre jorins for college under the best masters, graduates 
of the leading n Universities, he can ride his cow mah over 
the Forest Se vice e e trails, to beautiful trout streams, cliff dwelli 
sheep and cattle ranches, sometimes with ckhorses carrying the 
camp, to be pitched where the fishing is west or the interest strong- 
est. Write for booklet, limited to 20 boy 


Address A. J. CONNELL, Director, org Alames Ranch Schoo! 
Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 


= 





PACIFIC COAST 


PAGE 


A big school for little boys 
Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful 
big men. ‘arents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, under- 
standing and encouragement for 
their little boys at Page. Lady 
teachers to fifth grade. Tender 
care of House Mothers. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you, Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, cee 


Route 7, 
Los Angeles, California 

















Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Franc isco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life Splendid equipment, Experienced instructors. Acad 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool 
High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in 
separate building. 46th year opens first Wednesday in 
September. Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX F. SHERER, President San Rafael, Cal. 
PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In | session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outd 
r Pa Supervised rifle practice. Summer term 


Col R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis, Univ. 
of California's highest scholastic rating, Christian 
influences, und and water sports all year. Summe: 
Session, July l-Sept.1. Catalogue, Address Capt. Thos. 
A. Davis, Box 8, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


Pasadena Military Academy 
t gh grounding in fundamentals of English edu Or 
th grammar grades with full high school and colleg 
purses. Accredited by University of California. Con 
ee 1 equ ipment. Honor system. Catalogue. 
. D. No. 2, Box 12-R » Pasade na, | Cal. 


SEALE ACADEMY (Military) 


Comfortable buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded 
park to live in, a gymnasium and seven acre athletic 
field to play ijn, and all in the oer climate of 
California, Accredited to Universities. Catalogs. 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster, Box R, Palo Alto, California 
7 California's 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY Cs!iforsie: 


tiful school, highest scholarship, thorough charac ter 
training, complete aly uipped playgrounds, swimming 
pool, horsemanship, golf. band, radio, all athletics. In 
session all year, summer camp, @ onroll any time. 


Address the Headmaster, Hancock Park, Los Angeles. 


——HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat 
alogue on request 


Offe 
Fift 
pre 
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UNIVERSITIES 


= MONE ARAISO 
a ee Arts and 
Sciences, Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, 
Pre-Medicine, Home Economics, Pub- 
lic Speaking, Music, Manual Training, | 


Preparatory, High School, Commerce, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost 
of board and room, as well as tuition, 
is exceptionally low. Detailed figures | 
are available in our catalog. The Uni- | 
versity is governed by a board of trus- 
tees—all influential men, eager for | 
the students’ welfare. It is not oper- 
ated for profit. Valparaiso is beauti- | 
fully situated, forty-four miles from 
Chicago. 


Fifty-first year opens Oct. 1, 1923. 








Address President for free catalog. 
Box 10 


University Hall, Valparaiso, Indiana 


= 
SCHOOL of 
ow » COMMERCE 


COMBINES LARS ryt: 
WITH BIG C CARS 


















lose Bonen pv nye of oy ~ J 
in ae ames a and 
ae lifein in Evanston. .Amon the intense- 
° ° ractical courses 
niverst ty en a ene ~Sales Accgenting 
Degrees —e= acer icine — Factory = 
eg yy * r Administration—Public & 
Send for § §'¢) Sevce- 
a Medill School of Journalism offers 
Bulletin two: and three-year ear courses leading 
S. in Journalism 
Now NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSI 
Commerce 











School 
311% Harris Hall, Evanston, 
—= 








BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special | 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher | 


66th year. 


up. Address principal for catalog. 
BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





The Brown School of Commerce 
Develops highly efficient Business Executives and Sec- 
retaries. Small group instruction. Day classes for 
women. Night, co-educational. Fine-paying positions 
await our graduates. Address Box R. 

25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Institute 
Do you seek advancement in Busi- | 
ness or in Accountancy practice— 
the C. P. A. degree, a position as | 


_ _ Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, | 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Inctitate, through its courses in Account- 
ancy and Business Administration, has assisted 
thousands of men and women to realize their busi- 
ness or professional ambitions. Day and Evening 
classes are available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin R. 


30 Church Street New York City 
































UNIVERSITIES 


University Building 
at Washington Square 


USINESS today 








Study Business in New York City 


demands trained men. It 


demands not only men who are proficient 


in the performance of business duties, 


but men 


who are masters of sound business principles 


and familiar with actual business conditions. 
They must know how to think and be capable 
of accepting responsibility. 

New York University, situated at the world’s business 
headquarters— New York City, gives you just such a 
training and mental equipment. The School of Com 
merce, Accounts and Finance offers courses in al] the 
important business fields, including 

Accounting Journalism 

Advertising Management 

Banking and Finance Trade and Transportation 

The student also has the opportunity for cultural d 
velopment as well as training along business lines. An 


academic college course may be taken in conjunction with 


The 


for study 


24th. 





Hall of Fame 


business courses. 
ulate and develop character and personality. 


college 

of ev 
University’s Graduate 
It is situated in the heart of the Wall Street district. 


Registration 
School of Commerce, 
For bulletins and complete information 
Registrar, New 
New York City 


The such as to stim 


surroundings are 


find an unequalled chance 
business and finance at the 
3usiness Administration. 


graduate will 
ery phase of 
School of 


fall term begins Sept 10th. The 
Accounts and Finance opens Sept 
address the 
100 Washington Square, 


for the 


Y ork University, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The ten schools cf New York University 


At University Heights: 
The College of Art and 
Pure Science 
The School of Engineering 


At 26th St., and First Avenue: 
Medical School 


At 90 Trinity Place 
The Graduate } 
Business Administr 





At Washington Square 
of School ot Commerce 





School of Law 
School of Education 
Washington Square College 


Graduate School 








UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


AND BUSINESS 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Resident Courses leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Business Administration Accounting; Real 
Estate; Business Administration; Banking and 
Investments: Foreign Trade and Commerce. 
Send for Catalogue 


West Lombard Street, Baltiimore, Maryland 





School of Retailing 
SCHOOL OF 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY g$xoot. of 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Advertising, ay» Sale 
ship, Secretarial Administration. and B susie 
Students who wish to earn degree of B. - can do so by taking 
two more years. The pra ractical subjects which ae the students’ 
earning capacity are included in the —_ two years and the diploma 
is granted wae at degree. 5 —_ n be arranged so that lectures 
can be 2 Positions are obtained for sta- 
dents whp ae a ort So I Special courses are given im 
redits and Collections, Salesmanship, Advertis- 


Realty, Reporting, 

ing, flanking, Insurance, Practical Journal lism, Traffic Rates and 

Mi anagement, Public Speaking, and Personal Management. The Fail 
nesine September count of the large registration 


an 10,000 gucents | a the university) applications must be re- 


ived ‘aremeedine, Bullet 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Pres. "fread & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 





For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Trains thoroly for Business and the Civil Service. 
















Intensive professional! 
Business Administration, 
to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to) 
use to advantage an academic education. 
University, College and High Schoo! Students should be 
given the practical training for commercial employments 
offered at the Eastman School of Business. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Inspiring lecture} 
courses by some of the most cultured and famous men an 
women of the day. 
New students enrol any week day. 
If you want to be qualified to commend double the salary you are now capable off 
earning, write for our prospectus, Adc 

CLEMENT C. GAINES, LL.D., _. Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Students who prefer a school in New York City should address, Eastman Gaines Schoo!,| 


Lenox Ave. and 123rd Street, New York, KN. Y. 


and vocational courses of college grade in Accounting, 
Civil service, Secretaria! and other studies leading 


Moderate expenses. 
No vacation. 


Ideal location. 
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BOSTON 


Two-Year Courses 
College Grade 


Business Administration 
FOR poume= menand women of executive 
calibre. Anint e, practical train- 
ing nearly equivalent in credit hours to 
four years of less concentrated work. 
Other Two-Year Courses, College Grade 
ACCOUNTING SECRETARIAL 
NORMAL (Commercial) 

Largest institution of ite kind in the 
world—founded 1879. Pen my equip- 
ment, able faculty, gr 

Special catalog for any course, or 

general catalog, sent on request to 


I. L. LINDABURY 














\ College-Grade Courses 
that offer Professional 
Training in Business 


Business Administration Course 
(2 years) Accounting Course 
(2 years preparing for C. P. A.) 
Secretarial courses for Women, 
Teacher-Training Courses 
(accredited) ; Shorthand, Salesman- 
ship, Business. 
Write for 59th Year Book 








The Director 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 











Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting; Business Law; Business English; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Write for catalog, 
classes interested in. 


WALTON SCH@L 
Co 


Classes. 


New York:. 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: 258-268 Massasoit Bldg. 





SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 





MONTESSORI SCHOOL (2%, 
EsTaB. 1914 Philadelphia and hit bt aired Ponneytvania 
Convenient to and Washi 
HILDREN rie ty rWELVE YE ARS 
Scientific ‘Directio nf sung children covers diet, recreatior 
jeportment and individual te aching by an experienced staff 
Curriculum includes French, music, all primary and elementary 
studies preparagory for junior high schoo 
sasant and healthful. Hei 
stand the little f< 
= onal characteristi 
these anak grouse 
8 reasonable 
A. PAI ST, Directress 
Write First seonsemenel Boarding and Day School, Phila, Pa. 


ELEMENTARY DAY § 
CUDDER For Bowe ond ire 


We first study the chil + and then tench Pe oni i to 
all de 


re he ey and 
sigs an d be ep Se t evelope 

8 pline made 
»mpreher n “Re eesuatte ons ‘limite d 
Re ferences ‘re quire 5, 











study 
Supervised play 2 to 5 each school ¢ Sat 
urday. Boa is8E D pt jor 10 children 


MIS DNA R. SPECK 
261 West 7ist St, . Ve 


Tel. Endicott 10077 
RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 to WW yrs.) Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
Ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

KuMsON, NEW JERSEY 





specifying 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 








Course a Year Shorter 


P pase Academy methods save the student a year 

r even two years in preparing for college or for busi- 

ness ‘i fe. Graduates hold high standing in universi- 

ties and in commercial positions. High School course, 

business course, many special courses. Est. 1882. 

Write for Catalog. Herbert G. Lytle, A.B., President, 
531 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 











is The Aikin Open Air School 
for boys and girls. 
kindergarten thr rng iigh 
Modern languages, sport 
Mentally deficient, 
Mrs. Maude Aikin, Supt. 


AT 
ST. PETERSBURG 
| FLORIDA 


tutoring Pupils m 
eased or objectionable p 


From 
school 
ay ente 
ipils are not received 


rat y time. 


Alderson Academy and Junior College (Co-educational) 
In beautiful mountains of W. Va., near White Sul- 
phur Springs A school for the individual. Prepara- 
tory, Normal, College work, Music. 

Modern cquipment Rates, $370-$400. 
M. F. FORBELL, Pres., Alderson, W. Va. 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOO 


A home school for children from 6 y b. a nates of age peer 
attention. Each class is limited to Ithy climate. 
Out of door sports — all eee riding, tennis, golf, rotle: 
skating and organized games. Beautiful new buildings. 


Ellen Elizabeth Merrow, Principal 
\Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


We have some 
need 


Pinehurst 
North Carolina 





A hilltop school for boys and girls. 
interesting information that you will 
deciding upon a school. 


H. S. Cowell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 


. 

|Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 

| S7th ¥ Young men and women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 
broad culture, a a and Spelt an pirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal tei ear. Special course in do- 
ni RT Hu’ we Calogue ond Sofcrmation address 


HUR W. CE, Litt. D., Head Master 


| 
STARKEY SEMINARY ,, 3%"s' 

| Co- Educational 
Ages 12 and upward. Beautiful country site on Seneca Lake 
Prepares for college and business. Advanced work in Art and 
Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. Register early. Rates 
$375 to $405. Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., President, Box 

| 105, Lakemont, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL °::'2= 


Dormitory Buildings. College Preparatory, also Manual 
Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on Ne- 
shaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 





Co-educational 


. | A. Walton, A.M., Prin., Box 300, George School,Pa. 


| Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College, 
| Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Ex- 
|pression. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gym- 
jnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. 
| Rates $500. 
|  Pres., John W. Long, D. D., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 
|GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE wc A 
seri tly high-grade 
lucational preparatory school. eptional equipment ma ie 
x ble by endowment. New én iitories and 
g departments in Music and ¢ ratory. Rates §5 
| Hamblin, Principal. Box |} Austinburg, 
isylvania railroad near Ashtabula, 


nnasiutr 


Ohio. 


|EVANSVILLE SEMINARY jo Sicuc2tienst,., | 


A Christian School 
th university 
( SRADE 


Regular four years high school. Accredite 
Expenses $225.00 per year. 

oe paverrargpeeoe Competent matron. Experien 
Out rt Expenses School Year $350. 00 


re. 
ie “Arthur Howeed, “Princigal vansville, Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY Feunded 1855 


College P reparatory with high standards A 
school of 75 girls’ school of Endowed. A true 
home school with ( hristian Ak re. Athletics 
Music department. Faculty M4. Students from 18 states. 
Rate $500. EDWIN P. BROWN, Principal, 


boys’ 





School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad 
to help its readers in the selection of the 
school suited to individual needs. We 
furnish first hand information collected 
by personal visits to the schools. In 
writing please give full details asto age, 
previous education, the kind of school 
you wish, approximate location, and 
what you plan to pay per year. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and address 


The Director, School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 











Special departments, | 


before | 





Founded 1878. Theodore Thomas, First 
Musical Director. For the Higher 
Education in Music and Dramatic Art. 
Internationally Famous Faculty. Dormitories. 
For catalog address 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
1227 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ONSERVATORY 


(tmecoRnPoRATED) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 

Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; Phesdoes Harri- 
son, Director of vocal department, and others of 
promine nce, 

A thorough education is offered in music and dra- 
matic art leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ 
certificate: . Our school graduates the largest pro- 
fessional classes inthe middle west. Write Secre- 
tary for detaile < pnlouaes on. 

M OPENS SEPT 10, 1923 

Dormitories am ra in our own beautiful build- 
ing in the heart of the new art center, two blocks 
from Lake we — North Side. 

vr illustrated free catal “f 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box 43. 1160 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, I 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 32nd year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Historic Ornament, Illustration. Prepara- 
tory courses. 


Positions and orders filled. 








SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


Standards of the school require that 
students before receiving Fm, on be 
penne « A grounded in the elements of artistic ap- 
preciation and draftsmanship. 
MISS KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director 
aus 409, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














Box RE, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. | 








BOSTON, MASS. 48th year begins Oct. Ist 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


wing and Pai zg— Philip L. Halk 
Seiten. W James, L. P el A. K. Cross 
Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; Desigr—Henr 
Morse, G. J. Hunt wrships 
For circular, address 


F \ 
Modeling: 
Hunt Clark, A. J 
Traveling Scholarships. 

A. F. BROOKS, Manager 


New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, Paris Director 
NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design & Illustration; Stage Design; Graphic Ad- 
vertising; Teachers’ Training Courses. 

Register New tor September 7th. Circulars 
Address : — Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
* Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. St., Washington, D. C. 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
An Art School with unusual museum and library advan- 
tages, Correlated courses in all departments. Fall 
erm begins Oct. Ist. 
Write Registrar for Catalog 
Dept. 3 Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 


Layton School of Art 

Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume 

Design, Interior Design, Illustration and Normal Art. 
Coetite be dh Pye, Director. 


Scho. 
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_MUSIC, | ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


 eanmabnentes nee esses eSe5e5e5 











= os7 


THEATRE 


Threshold Playhouse 
DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR "RANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLIss ERNEST TRUEX 


2sesq 


CHICAGO'S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


s22525 


253 —2& 


Superior Courses in Piano, Vocal, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, and All 


Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
granted by Authority State of Illinois 


play six nights and two matinees 
six months before graduation 
nal Directors On Scenic Design 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime 


elopment—Shakespearean Reading, 


is BR ESTE 


seseses: 25 


evening classes for students em- 


gz the day 
pens October Ist. 


set 


vistration Limited. 
Write for Catalog to the Director. 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
571 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY instructors, many of international 
is universally recognized asaschool reputation. Superior Normal Train- 
of the highest standards, and is one _ing School supplies Teachers for Col- 
of the largest musical institutions leges. Pupils prepared for LycrUM 
in the country. One hundred artist- and CHAUTAUQUA engagements. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and Expressional Training and Development Two EXxcELLENT DormiTorIEs. Numerous MANY FREE ADVANTAGES. The 
of Personality for any calling in life. lectures, concerts and recitals including stu- conservatory is located in the new, 
Fall Term Begins Oct. 26 dents concerts with full orchestra. Master magnificent sixteen-story Kimball Hal] 
school for artist-pupils. Students’ orchestra. Building. 


eas 











$4$466655464458sessecsssess: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Sesesesesesese] 


SsssoseSsesoes5 
{| —] 


Extension Courses in Cooperation with 


a | AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Trustees: 


pe riin Hi. Respens, pny 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 
38th Annual Session Begins September 10, 1923 


eSsSecosocooecScoScS>— 


Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room!77-l CARNEGIE HALL, New York 








SsesesesesesS SSeS = 


beaseseses Se2S26PSe2 SeSecesesee 
cian aa TOCCOA 


ry seiaina gaa DENISHAWN 





liz t__. 25 








In New York 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing 
NNOUNCE the opening of a permanent 
studio in New York City. Winter courses— 


California 7 months —open October the eighth. Branch 
DENISHAWN schools in important cities East and West. Short 


Preparatory profes- courses always open. 
ional courses open 





BY 
in 
Dancing 
** Ladmire your energy and work.’’ 
= NNA PAVLOVA. 
talog on Request. New Term Sept. 1 
| 163-168 West 87th Street, N. Y. 


tA LVI 5 = SCHOOLS—Est. 25 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 

Fach department a Jonge se ~ - DRAMATIC 

tself. Academic, Technical anc 

Practical Training. Students’ STAGE - il : 

School Theatre and StockCo. y= PHOTO-PLAY October &th Ad- For all information address 

New York Appearances. Write for iress the Direct« — . - 

catalogue, mentioning study desired. Pe a 932 South h - a a GERTRUDE C. MOORE, National Director 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary Ftactiniteciaee Avenue, Los Angeles 327 West 28th Street New York City 

43 W. 72nd St., between B’ way and Central Park West, New York : ies 











VUUUUUALUUUUUUUAUUUUUUUUUAUNAUUE EEG A AA AUU 
GRAUTUTUTTATATTUTTTATTA 














EAU MU 
3% Emerson College of Oratory 


ca Se Lote artes || FeeCe Conse rvatory € ’ 
f» iith year. Dear ™ —- Address — 
SI SEYMOUR Koss, Dean untington 1am- = 5 
se bern, Mastom. th - of 
af eLocurion | PERS, att CONSERVATORY 2% Music 


The National School 2,.a'dRatory mf ee 1 FTL PS PHILADELPHIA 
The oldest chartesed Se ho voll « o E “es = in, Ame rica. } Asaf ARF RK. — DeWitt Park 9th Year—Individual Instruction. Personal Super 
I egrees grantes ublic Speaking nysical Training. 3 on ha Ss. > ou 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and_ Finishing fC —————  ——— ———— Ithaca, N. Y. Pupils’ io ¢ sate — Wee ag duamdeel te bea 9 
urse Dormitories. Fo 4010-12 Chestnut Sires” C. SHOEMAKER, Alt instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Tr 1in- | | Courses in Pedagogy Approved and Accredited 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. — : ing. All graduates eligil me to teach in N. Y ate Courses in a Se hool ome Degrees Conferred. 
Public Schools, Spe cial advantages in concert w aa. | Cwo Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Ke- 
Byron W. ee: School of Oratory Master Courses witli : vorle i fame = a in all de- |} ot procal Re ag with .U a“ = of yo lvania 
rs e ICUTION AND partments, Ten buildings, including Dormitories, || Jormitories for Women. A School of Inspiration, 
Comreee ine Tencieess Ts : _ - ds Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and eg gone Loyalty and Success. Year Book mailed free. 
Buildings, Year Book sent on request, wo, three || RT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Di 
s, Loss of Vo | ctor 
ool ¢ d four year courses begin with opening of Fall Term, | | - GILBE P , ; , Dire 
Largest Schoo! of te : ° : b | | Offices, Studios, Dormitories, BROAD AND REED 


a h 
Arts in pamerien. Send for prospectus, Pitts- September 20th. 
burgh, . Mt. Oliver. 


The Williains. School 
of pression 
Established 187: 
and Dram atic Art : Francis L. York, M.A., Ry le Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Seemann Finest Conservatory in the West 


rs’ Course, I Pee oeeee Dra ani Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
L ourse; Personal Culture Course.  |{] = and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and 
tach with priv ate i nstru tion. Graduates = educ sationé al principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Re scitals through- 
eligible to tea es in N. Y. State Public Boone studios. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations, Teachers’ certificates, 
Schools. Gymnasium; Little Theatre. | 3 diplomas adi degrees conferred. Many free advantages. We own o our owe building, located 
Dormitories, Sy vad and four- year | = in the center of most cultural « environment. 
courses begin with opening of Fall term, | Fall Term Opens September 10, 1923 
Sept. 20th. Catalog, 115 De Witt Park, Ithaca, | 
N. ¥. Summer courses begin June 4th and 
>, July 2nd, Fallterm opens Sept. 20th 


L 


























For detailed information addres ie 
JAMES H. BELL, pennies Box 9, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Front View Conservatory Bldg. 





gpnnnaes eisai 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


E>: Bush Conservatory: 


of s 2S ov.% cio) 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 





EXPRESSION 


OPERA 





LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


Uns perpensed foeulty sf, more tine 80 instructors, including many world 
enown tists ses 
enowned artiste, Special courses fr Free Master School 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term begins Sept,10. 
catal 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


jog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. 6. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





MILITARY 
BAND SCHOOL 
Develops not merely **performers,’’ but true artists 
Instruction on two instruments; teachers of national 
renown, Conducting and band arrangements part 
of course, Orchestra practice in large Conservatory 
orchestra. Daily band rehearsals under Patrick 
Conway. Dormitories, Associated with Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, Address 
THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
1S De Witt Park, Ithaca, New Yo 














Alberti School of Expression | 


Connected with Stuart W alker’s Companies 
and Young Peop le's Theatre 





Ed ational nd profess la rses, ~~ gicaaalanas for motion 
pictures, Catalog 

CARN Gik HALL NEW YORK CITY 

The Academy of Speech Arts 

a. i - sthet Dancing.» hysicl ri altare." a 





Ss ve ooklet, a 
“Naud ‘Gatchell Hicks, ‘BLT. barester 
29 FAIRFIELD St., BosTON, Mass 





Philadelphia School of Expression and Dramatic Art | 


Professional Stage Preparation. New York Agencies give 


recognition. Coursesin Psychology, Personality, Orat< 

Vocabulary, General Culture, Finishing Courses, Danc- - 

iag. Diplomas. ELIZABETH L.. SCHREINER, Prin. Catalog. 
Presser Bldg., Chestnut at lith, Philadelphia, Pa 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Advanced study of music in all branches. Facult 
of 40 specialists High School course or equivalent re 
quired Courses lead to degree Mus. B. Students en 
by the intellectual and social a “+4 — ot Oberlin 
College Fall term opens Sept ul for 
catalog Address Charles W. Guten, Dimeter, eariia, one. 





THE DETROIT INSTITUTE wusicki aar 


A thorough education in every branch of Music and Dramatic Art 
LAMOND **Distinguished Pianist’’ 
Master Course Oct. Ist to Nov. 10th, 1923 
Fall term opens September 10th, 19238. For catalogue address 


Henry B. Manville, 5405 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 











Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our 
two or four year courses for Dietitians and 
Teachers; both fields offer excellent opportunities 


to ambitious young women. School affiliated with 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. Unexcelled 
laboratory facilities and unusual opportunity for 
practic al experience Inspiring aie ge atmos- 
phere; B.S. degree; tuition and all expenses mod- 
erate. For illustrated prospectus address Dean 


Sanitarium School of Home Economics 
Box 333, Battle Creek, Michigan 


| of its graduates. 





School of Chautauqua 


OT and Lyceum Arts 


(Affiliated with the famous Ithaca Conservatory of Music) 
Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past 25 years 
associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

Special training for the concert Platform, for Enter- 
tainers and Lecturers in the Lyceum and Chautauqua. 
Music, Elocution, Impersonations, Novelty-Features. 
Short cut to lucrative public profession. 

Address The Ott School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 
515 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Director. Endowed. Ail 
branches of. music. Important addition to Pian 
Faculty, Cart Frreprerc. Catalog. 120 Claremont 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 





Frank Damrosch, 


Leland Powers School 
of the Spoken Word. Distinguished for the success 
For catalog address 

The Director, 

Massachusetts, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


C 0 L U M B I A COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND NORMAL 1890 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1923 

1 Professional Training. Public Speakers, 
and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramatic 
ers. Physical “" rs, aye Work 
| Education, rm mber Lith. 

A, 3358 S. michigan avd. oo lilineis. 





Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Music center of the South. Special and academic courses 
in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 














Beauty Culture 


it in a thoroughly practical short 

course. Positions awaiting grad- 
uates, or we will equip shop of 
your own if preferred. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest branch for Booklet R 


MOLER 





New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago, Ilinois 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


A School of Dancing 


Few accomplishments contribute 
more to the creation of a well 
poised personality than dancing 


when seriously taught and 
studied. Socially, professionally 


or as a teacher it is a valuable 
asset. Some of the famous 
schools of dancing are advertised 
in these pages. If you wish 
advice in selecting a school suited 
to your requirements, we will 
gladly supply you with first hand 
information. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address: 


The Director, School Department 


Tue Rep Book MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd St New York City 








| Completely equipped 250-acre camp on 











PROFESSI« ONAL SCHOOLS 


\cal Educ 
Wis Wileld qcesyet 


'WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under s 
faculty of experienced men and women ‘ 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible a 
tions in the country. Frigh School graduates fro 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


20th Session Opens Sept. 17, 1923 


We are now in ournew building in a fine residential 
section of ¢ *hicago—within walking distance of two 
of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. New gymnasiums— new classrooms and lab- 
oratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date 
facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 
Frances Musselman,Principal, 

v 28, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 




















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering attractive 
positions, Qualitied en ‘tors of 

physical training in big demand, 
Three-year ae oma course and 
four-year course, both in- 
c luding ASS course in camp 
activities, with training in all 
forms of physical exercise, recrea- 
tion and health education. School 
affiliated with famousBattleCreek 
Sanitarium — superb equipment 
and faculty of specialists. i xcel- 
lent opportunity for individual 
physical development. For illus- 
trated announcement, address 


Dean, 
OGG SCHOOL 


KELL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Box 232 Battle Creek, Michigan 














The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


Three-year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in N.Y. S. 

~* c Schools. Course includes athletics, dancing, gymnasium, 
ox lic speaking, games. Co-Educational. Dormitories, 2, 3 and 

yr yr. courses begin with opening of Fall Term, Sept. 20. For 
stalogue address the Registrar, 215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 








| New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


37th year. Fits for physical education, recreation, 
play ground, reconstruction work. Appointment bureau. 
4 dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus, 
I, Sound, 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 





| Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


| For women, 33rd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two 


and three years. Present conditions have created great demand 
for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play 
inds. Summer Camp. Aasly to THE SECRETARY, 


Th S; t Sel hi for Physical 
e argen C 00 Education 
Fstablished 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





cy by learning Nassin Profes- 

Serve Humanity sion. Excellent enlnzios for 

graduates with more 

demand than we can supply. 2thyr. Paid while you 
study at this _— feereunes school. Minimum:1 yr. F 
Enjoyable school life. Write for catalog:—Dept. R 

CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 





Michael Reese 


| Training School for Nurses jfichac) Besse 


credited 3-year course, Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, 4 years’ High Schoul or its equivalent. Text 
booka, uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance 
during training. Student Loan Fund. 
Dept. 188, MICHAEL REESE HOsPiITAL, 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractiv: 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day 


Chicago, Ill. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











HENAEUM AND MECHANI INSTITUTE 
National Kindergarten | eee na Rochester, N. ¥. . - 30th Year 


and Elementary College | | | (ijt. t modern, well-equipped Institute offering Normal, Voe 


> tional and Profession Training Jor Men and Women in 
Incorporated and Accredited Is , Industrial Arts Boussheld Arts Applied Arts 
A Non-Profit Institution | . : > FOUR- YEAR COURSES: Teacher Training in Home Economics for Women, ke gt 
| "3 '@ degree of B.S. Retail Distr tion, for +d ‘ ome THREE-YEAR COURSES: In 
Fine professional training in most eet re ta ot ale tie in. Art and C nt] Rep crag iy Fogger acne cten, le P i 
recent developments in elemen- ' iV tion, Design and Interi vibe Sarge i ora ipational 
s . esign PWO.TE AM COU RSENS: Me I ye str Costume D 
tary and kindergarten work cov- ¢ ° i rade Dre , Diete ONE-YI Ait ot RSES: land Trade Teact 
. . . 7 00 ws . hR i7 + MI 
ering every phase of child life from |e ne af nery, Home Making, Ceras 
. ° . c i jodern iormi 
infancy to eight years. RITE Dept. B oa eek aoa omen State course dt 
ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, \. Y. 














Bevier Memorial Building 
Strong culturat courses. 








Practical experience in teaching. 
High official rating, and endorsements by iE men it h training are in de 
educators, civic and community leaders. ec trica m and. For more than a quarter 
. P ° a ‘enti th . t 
Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in been training men of <a Toe cent iievided tirana: @ ; The New York 


six dormitories. electrical industries. Condensed course in 


Enthusiastic student body of 300. Engineering stow to gradu. } E L E C 7 R I C A L 


Continuous growth based upon the de- good positions 


mand for its graduates during 37 years. and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electricity. | S } H oO oO L 


oe athematics, Mpeg and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
zi rawing, Students cons struct dynamos, install zand 
a pdaoet antesees Dee ac- test electrical machinery. (¢ louree ‘with dips “proe pans fete Established 1902 
credited schools admitted without 
mination n ne ear Registered by State Department 
exami ° <a me A trained ; Thoronghly of Education 
. ee pec roo orm 16s, ning 
f Two -_ three —— diplomas, I es <sym shops = piney The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
our year degree. ree catalog, Slst year begins Sept .26,1923 premier school of the “Learn by Doing’? method. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL When you have completed this Course you will 
For Catalogue, Book of Views and us TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, | o.c be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
Graduate Roster, address: tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 


ENGINEERING, DRAFTIN unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 
President Edna Dean Baker l CHi CAGO ARCH TECTURE, ETC. : 


Day and Evening Cl Send for catalogue, 
Unusual oppo: ertunities in Chic: ago to 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN H ai = 37 West 17th St. New York Cit 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE LLEG cuicaco TECHNICAL COLLEGE ° d 
969 Chicago Tech 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Tri State eee of Engineering 

| | Satca Sorts ect cc, teemmancs camino ih 

COLUMBIA KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY | "=! only. Pxpens sie catalog addres 
NORMAL SCHOOL ———s 

* tuit——« Columbia School of Drafting 


7 Sara K. Lippincott, Principal. Specializing in training of professional Draftsmen— 1 
R, 2108 Connecticut Ave., Washington, o. C. Mechanical, Architectural and others; personal in- LEARN Bae T RAP - 
a tps noe naeey | 3 ta ~ months. For 

nformation address al Dept. 20€5 + C, Claflin. 1 

[llman’s School for Kindergartners ea ea ee eo sais Sy Phere Em how 
Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods ea a les = - ey : 4 


¢ Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ Residence. | NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES taught complete in few months. Largest and 

particulars adare A technical schoo! with 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical, and best college of its kind in the world. Established 
A. %, iLLMAN, Principal Geological Engineering, and General Science ong faculty consist- 

Box R, 4000 Pine Street, Philadetohia, Pa. ly of successful engineers. | Excellent equipment. Classe 30 years. Demand for graduates greater than 
“a. ta ry» ea! u ear 

—~-- ne nd < stric Field sugho none " e nd 

Nr ad ecg a metal and coal mining, districts. Field, work “a Tree Geet pelites smn, talin se 

KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL Dormitories. Write fur cataloz. E- Hwee lis, Pra. Socorro, N. M: living expenses low. Write for free beautifully 

Atfiliated with New York University a illustrated book. Act now! 
its enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional residence 


s. Excellent positions for graduates sa E OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Harrietie ie Melissa Mite, Principal, Th , aq "Tey Ton Cc a | i Cc A  e Oo 6) & L E G E a — Effingham, III. 
y Bl N P 


ie. Satine ee, Bee vou cy. DENTAL SURGERY NAL 
KI NDERGARTEN TRAININ G FFERS a four-yearcourse of instruction leading | a - and gag nn 


PESTALOEZS- FROEBEL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

. is A eneermnrlen Normal nee Graduation from the four-year, fifteen-unit course, ; EARNING $35 TO Si25 A WEEK 
Dip oma 2 ears. ai Le aa I. Kindergarten, ‘ii, opens Se sept pith. of an ay redited high _— or the equivalent as ac oe > — course. 
c 1 r cepted by your State University, is required for ad- Motion icture, Commer- 
Re wer Mane Box 1 ‘616- 20 So. itichiges Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. — y eial, Portraiture. Practical 
42nd Annual Session Begins October 3 f —- ten, mag equipme nt. 

| Enrollment is restricted and application for ad- k for Catalog No. 32. 

Ki be FANNIE A. SMITH mission should be made at once. Address REG- N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
in regi serra Training School oan) mone a NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


- courses in theory snd | CHICAGO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY | 141 W.26St.  690S0. Wabash Ave. 505 State St 
’ aor, 1745 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Il 


. 

7 Sh gh So | = . o™? = ee ae 

Fannie A. Smith, Priecieal, 1128 ianistan ive. “Bridgeport, Conn. LEM ASTER INSTITUTE *% ae = rk ie Cit i 

* : Standard Electrical, Civil, Mechanical, yah il and 

Industrial Engineering ( ourses completed in two years 

No entrance examinations. Regular High School course 

in two years prepares for leading colleges. Bulletiz 
free. Drawer 170, East Orange, New Jersey. 















































Are you interested in finding just the right college 
oreparatory school, a school for a young child or a backward one, a school which - wath le stat aaa KANSAS CY 
tives courses especially designed for high school graduates or those not going to STIVISON DENTAL INSTITUT MISSOURI 

college, a school which particularly emphasizes health and body building, a college, FOR DENTAL ASSISTANTS ano DENTAL MECHANICS 


a school of special training? Clean, Pleasant, Fascinating and Very Profitable 


\mong the representative schools whose announcements appear in the surround- POSITIONS AWAIT WOMEN GRADUATES 


ng pages there is sure to be one to meet your needs. Unlimited field for laboratory work. Demand increase 
: 2 daily. Unique opportunity to have one’s own business 
[f necessary our school department will help you without cost or obligation on your Every assistance given to graduates. Tools furnished 
part. We have traveled widely to collect first hand information on the academic : See ee T 

ind home life of schools in every part of the country. Write For Full Particulars TODAY 





Give full details as to type of school desired, location preferred, approximate MISCELLANEOUS 


umount you plan to spend, the age, previous education and religious affiliation of | Th Balfou Johnstone School 
yrospective pupil. Enclose a stamped return envelope and address :— e [ 
. Preparatory for Universities, Professiona! Schools, Navai 


The Director, School Department and Military Academies. . ' 
Open all the year. Write for circular. 


- — _ ~ — + 13th Floor, 64 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO, ILI... 
) ) y 3AZ N ™ 7 . = = 

THE RED BOOK MAC INE ; : Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
3 West 42nd Street, New York City | Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Monot- 
. onous Pitch, Attention Deafness and Cognate defects 
corrected. Conducted by Dr. Frederick a ge (himse if 

once a confirmed stammerer). Normal urses for 
Teachers of Speech Improvement. 415 Dewitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 166 
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FSSENCE TOILETTE WATER 


HAIR LOTION - BRILLANTINE 
FACE POWDER - SACHET - SOAP 
TALCUM POWDER 


Address “Dep't R. B. 9” for 


“THE ART OF PERFUMING 
a booklet subtly describing Lypes of 1 women. 
and thetr expressive perfumes — on request 


7/4. Fifth Avenue ,Wew 


CANADA — SS MC Gill College Ave 
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CONSTANCE TALMADGE 
Film Star 
Photograph by W. F. Seely, Los Angeles 
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MARY PICKFORD 
Film Star 
Photograph by Royal Atelier, New York 
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ALICE CALHOUN 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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JEANNE EAGELS 


in “Rain” 
Photograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, New York 
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PATERSON DIAL 


Photograph by De Mirjian, New York 
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AMELIA ALLEN 
in “The Music Box Revue’ 
Photograph copyright by George Maillard Kesslere, New York 














0A Tale That Is Told 


By ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by FRANKLIN BOOTH 


N the days before books were written, the older folk, 

filled with love and compassion for childhood, polished 
the jewels of truth and wisdom they had garnered 
on their way, wrapped them in the shimmering wonder 
and beauty of the Fairy Tale, and gave them to their 
children. And because they were woven of the very 
threads of Life itself, the old tales have lasted from 
generation to generation, ever wise, ever true. 

Remember how we used to sit on the floor to listen 
and chuckle delightedly and thump with applausive 
heels when the story-teller reached the part, “and that 
was neither too much nor too little, but just might.” 

We grew up and decided that for many very good 
reasons we must gather and hold fast many things, espe- 
cially money. We set about making our fortunes earnest- 
ly, because the getting meant comfort and a measure 
of happiness for those we loved. It doesn’t take such 
a lot of money to bring happiness and contentment to 
those we love and who love us. _ For these all live in 
the place of, “and that was neither too much nor too 
little, but just right.” 

We forgot that, however, and toiled on, piling up 
money until we had built a barrier between us and all 
the happy things we had started out to do. <A voice 
whispered in our ears: “Goon! With money comes 
power and honor and glory. They fillthe world. Let 
the little things go. Take power unto yourself.” 

Power was ours at last, but with power came respon- 
sibility, cares that drove off sleep and peace and friends, 
leaving only weariness and a fretted conscience and stark 
loneliness. Joy rarely sits on the thrones of the mighty. 

But some among us turned aside into quiet places where 
they built cuddly brown houses of many windows whose 
lights caught the rose and gold of the mornings and the 
crimson and purple of the sunsets, and sent them 
flashing across the valley in a thousand glories. In the 
gardens about them the flowers bloomed and the birds 
sang in their seasons, and little children made merry 
with play-worn dolls and tiny shovels that they 
dropped from their hands when they spied the story- 
teller coming down the path. 

“Tell us again!” they cried. “Tell us again, specially 
where it says, ‘and that was neither too much nor too 
little, but just right.” 

True, there must be the king and the queen in every 
fairy tale. Poor things, always looking for something— 
a guard for their treasures, or a true prince to marry the 
beautiful daughter, peace for their racked minds and a ray 
of joy to lighten their heavy hearts! Theirs is that high, 
bleak place where the old tale says, “and that was 
too hard.” 

“Life is but a tale that is told.” We, you and I and 
the neighbors, have much to do with the telling, much 
to do toward the happy ending. Why not always try 
to make it, “and that was neither too much nor too 
little, but just right”? 








What of My Boredom? 


By ANGELA MORGAN 
Decoration by ANGUS MACDONALL 


NOTE The author recently overheard a conversation at 
afternoon tea, in one of our fashionable hotels, wherein one 
woman told another that a friend's husband was about 
to divorce her for the SOLE REASON that she“ bored him.”* 


HAVE a question, sir, that I would ask: 
You who would take a faithful wife to task, 
You who divorce me at your blithesome will 
Because no longer do you find the thrill 
Of beauty and companionship with one 
Whose youth was ended ere it had begun 
So young, so young was I when we were wed! 
**Mere boy and girl,’’ was what our parentssaid..... 
What of my boredom? What of my despair 
When, on the day I found you did not care, 
I shut my longing up and made no moan 
And went my disenchanted way alone? 


And when with spring, new love looked down on me. What of my boredom, sir? I challenge you 

I turned my face. I would not even see— To show that I was otherwise than true. 
Though he who plead with me was great and kind, Never was there an hour, as [ live, 

He kindled me, he wakened all my mind You sought attention that I failed to give. 

With dreams and visions I had since forgot. My drowsy eyes I forced to keep apart; 

I looked upon this man, and answered not! Weary to death, from slumber I would start 
What of my boredom, sir, who dared not take And greet you at the stair, and bring you bread, 
This innocent delight, for honor’s sake— And smooth a snowy pillow for your head. 

So meekly went the way of all good wives This was my wifely duty, as your mind construed it— 
Who lead supremely sacrificial lives For had I been asleep, I should have rued it! 
And make themselves immune to other loves, because So to escape your ire 

A wife, unsatisfied, offends the laws? I sat for hours beside a desolate fire 


What of my sorrow, sir, who gave you sons 
(Too young were they to perish at the guns!) 
And lovely daughters, delicate of face, 

Who filled our home with ecstasy and grace 


Now they, alas! are gone—for girls must wed; 


And you and I, alone, are here instead 

Existence is a place of barren stalks 

Where lilies bloomed beside my garden walks. 
Life has a way of robbing us, somehow; 

Yet I’ve been true, been true to that first vow; 
And you would have your freedom! Be it so. 

No word of mine shall hold, if you would go.... 
I’ve been a toy, a top for your hand’s spinning. 
My life has had no end and no beginning 


‘ , 


Save in the will of him who named me ‘‘wife.’ 


And now I am a burden on your life: 

A weight, a dull and draggled beast, perhaps. 
Life, that has tangled me in all its traps 

And speared me as a hunter spears his prey, 
Life laughs at me, and bids you go your way— 
You who are bored and sick and must have rest. 
Yet I must stay behind, and beat my breast! 





3,000 Years Old 


azo the ancient Egyptians 
| that the use of oon ae 
‘ v ] ve as cleansers would keep 
Palm and olive oils ; kin smooth and soft. Flagons 
—nothing else—give of calm end olive olls eauinped the 
. : . tuous marble bath of Cleopatra. 
nature’s green color 
The crude combination of these by- 
vas the first Palmolive the 
orld knew It was the inspiration 
for the scientific, modern blend 
ick nown the world over 


to Palmolive Soap. 


gone da 


Volume and efficiency 
produce 25c quality 


for 


10c 


(erta inly— 


Your own mild Palmolive 


is the ideal soap for your baby 


The quality which makes Palmolive the beautify- 
ing cleanser which keeps your complexion fresh 
and smooth also makes it the perfect baby soap 
The mildness which makes the profuse, creamy 
lather lotion-like in its effect keeps the tender skin 
of infancy soft and comfortable 


If you could find milder, purer soap to use for 
baby, you should adopt it as your own facial soap 
But, search where you may, milder, purer soap can- 
not be found. If it could be made, we would make 
t. But, until nature herself produces finer soap 
ingredients than palm and olive oils, this can’t be 
done. Nothing better hasbeen foundin 3 years 


Your beautifier—Baby’s comfort 


Millions of women have learned that the secret 
f a fresh, blooming, flawless complexion is daily 
cleansing with Palmolive Soap. They know from 
experience that the lotion-like lather cleanses with- 

s the deposits of 


out a trace of irritation, removing 
dirt, oil and perspiration which must be washed 


away 

They know that to neglect 
results in clogging, and that such clogging means 
enlarged pores, blackheads, blotches and general 


ily cleansing 


this dai 


skin disfigurement. And that, while harsh meth- 
ods injure the delicate skin texture, Palmolive 
leaves it soot hed and refreshed. 


Thus women of mature years keep that schoolgirl 
complexion long after girlhood days have passed 


Thus their own experience has taught them what 
soap to use for their babies and made Palmolive 
the most popular baby soap. 


The price you want to pay 


If we made Palmolive in small quantities for a 
limited number of users it would necessarily be 
a very expensive soap. Palm and olive oils are 
costly and come from overseas. And the Palmolive 
process is elaborate. 


But, the world-wide demand of millions of users 
requires an enormous output, which keeps the 
Palmolive factories working day and night. This 
quantity production reduces cost so that we are 
able to offer Palmolive for only 10c a cake. 


Thus the luxury facial soap and the ideal baby 
soap can be economically enjoyed for general toilet 
use. The daily bath with Palmolive which is baby's 
rightful comfort, may be enjoyed by all 
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Prophets 


the palace in Amsterdam, formerly 
the town hall, a guide pointed out 
the room that once had been the Debt- 
ors Court. 


“The first debtor whose troubles 
were aired in that room,” said he, 
“was the painter Rembrandt.” 


Whether that is an accurate histor- 
ical statement or not, there is no doubt 
about what happened to poor Rem- 
brandt. 


His fine home went under the ham- 
mer; the beautiful collection of his own 
paintings and other works of art was 
scattered, bringing only about two 
thousand dollars. Stripped of every- 
thing, even his table linen, the greatest 
genius Holland has produced found 
refuge in a shabby tenement in the 
ghetto. 


Today the finest square in Amster- 
dam is called by his name, and his 
statue stands in the center of it. 


The biographies of the world’s bene- 
factors are only too often very painful 
reading. Howe, the inventor of the 
sewing machine, attended his wife’s 
rie, in borrowed clothes. 


He had lightened the labor of millions 
of women, but the world would not 
give him even a decent suit in which 
to mourn for the woman he loved. 


We boast of the Yankee genius of 


Fulton, but no words sounded in his 


PRP Pree Wl, eS aly ny 


—- 


ears more often than the derisive 


phrase “Fulton’s Folly.” 


Truly and scornfully 1t was said 
long ago: 

“Ye build the tombs of the prophets 

and garnish the sepulchers of the 

righteous, and ye are the children 

of them which killed the prophets.” 


We are all descendants of those 
who failed to recognize the great spir- 
its of their generation. All too tardily 
we seek to make good their neglect by 
erecting statues and establishing holt 
days. 


Meanwhile there comes to my office 
a boy who wants a job; or a girl with 
a gift for music, and no funds, goes to 
work in a department store; or a lad 
who needs just a little help crosses the 
path—and we are busy with other 
things. 

They may not be gemuses. The 
chances are one in several million 
against it. But there is fun in laying 
a little bet on Youth, even at such 
long odds. 


And suppose one should win. 
Suppose that in the future it should 
be written: “There was a prophet in 
America in those days, and a man 
named Jones” (that’s you or J), 
“about whom nothing else is known, 
encouraged him and set him coura- 
geously on his way.” 
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You probably realize that thorough 
daily cleansing of your skin 1s an 
important contribution to its beauty 
This is right. Indeed, daily 
cleansing is the very most important 
requirement for skin-beauty. 


But do not complicate the cleans- 
ing process—you will find the 


simplest method to be best 


Cleansing should not be allowed 
to make your skin more sensitive and 
tender thanit already is. Remember 
that this thin covering of your face 
must resist sun, wind, dust and all 
the other damaging influences of 
everyday life—it needs all the help 
it Can get. 


While the cleansing process 
should, therefore, be thorough, it 


For its Beauty — 
your skin needs quick, simple cleansing 


should also be brief and simple in 


order to be sate. 


Daily washing with Ivory Soap 
and warm water, in a perfectly com- 
mon-sense wav, followed by rinsing 
and a final dash of cold water to 
close the pores and bring the blood 
coursing to the surface, provides 
exactly this kind of thorough, yet 
safe, simple and pleasant cleansing 
The film of oil and dust or powder 
disappears easily and quickly. Your 
skin is enlivened and refreshed. You 
have done everything necessary to 
give it the charm of softness and 
the ability to resist the attacks of 
another day. 


We invite you to choose Ivory 
Soap because Ivory is pure, and purity 
is of first importance. 


Because it is pure, Ivory is natu- 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/:00% PURE IT FLOATS 
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rally mild and gentle—safe for the 


most sensitive skin 


A Soap that keeps its promises 


The promises made to you by Ivory 
ire very specific—safe-cleansing, gen- 
tle stimulation, and freedom from 
irritation of any kind 


It would be easv for us to add to 
Ivory such materials as artificial 
coloring matter or medicines; but 
such materials cannot improve the 
cleansing qualities of any soap, and 
would lower the Ivory standard of 
purity. 

Ivory has a standing such as prob- 
ably no other soap has ever enjoyed, 


and for one reason—lIvory keeps its 
promises absolutely. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IT’S been a long time since anyone has heard about our 
tricky neighbor, Mrs. Prowl 


Sh! Look. 
Arrested! Yes, for taking the Ivory Soap from Teewee 





Jollyco’s bathtub and substituting a harsh soap in its place! 

The wise judge sentenced her to solitary confinement 
and a daily bath with the same harsh soap. And now, 
dear reader, poor Mrs. Prowl is pleading for Ivory! Shalk 
he have it? 












THESE are minus signs, indicating 
losses of money and_business goodwill 
—Mr. Dixon, head of a big depart- 
ment store, is explaining to Mrs. 
Jollyco: 

“We lose hundreds of dollars a year, 
Mrs. Jollyco, because our customers 
demand exchanges or refunds for delicate garments 
which have faded or shrunk! Yet you seem never to 
have any trouble. I would appreciate your advice.” 


Well, Mr. Dixon, harsh soap is probably the chief 
} cause of fading and shrinking. I have no trouble be- 

~ cause all my laundry work is done with éither Ivory 
Na Soap or Ivory Flakes. Why not have your clerks 


suggest this to your customers?” 























Mr. Dixon's troubles will be fewer from now on. 












NEW! U4u6st IVORY 


What a welcome this dainty new 
cake Of soap is receiving every- 
where! 







Wrapped in fresh new blue and 
white. Of just the right size for 
slim feminine hands. 

Pure, mild and gentle for the 
most sensitive skin. 

Creamy white, as Ivory always is. 

Guest Ivory will acquit itself be- 
comingly on your washstand. 

As fine as soap can be. Yet five 
cents is Guest Ivory’s modest price, 











Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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For eleven years each autumn’s outstanding liter- 


ary event has been 


a new novel by RUPERT 
»y 


HuGuHEs, written exclusively for “THE 


Rep Book MAGAZINE. 


A hare er aD 


olden Jadder 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


No other living author has achieved success in so many of the arts 
as ‘Rupert Hughes. He is a sculptor of distinction, a musical com- 
poser whose works have been given by great musicians; and he has 
recently achieved most notable success in motion-picture directing. 


Here 1s the latest and in 
many respects most 


remarkable story 
Mr. Hughes has 


ever written. 


Tiustrated by ' 
Arthur I, Keller 


HE took with her an old brown trunk thai held 

but little gear. She took with her a young 
white chest packed with secrets, and housing one 
heart, a hungry, cunning, unconquerable heart; a 
curious little engine that drove a lonely soul 
from the most inelegant depths to the most dapper 
heights. 

Betty lost her secrets one by one; but her 
heart—did she ever lose that? In any case, it 
kept her climbing, climbing; kept her color high 
and her head up and her courage warm when 
there were reasons enough, God knows, and often 
enough, for pallor, surrender, despair. Her little 
heart fought its way through a world that still 
crushed women down, and especially fought back 
at Betty—fought her, condemned her, and never 
whipped her. 
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To be a warrior and kee 
beautiful too! But Betty man- 
aged it. 

On this day, though, she felt 
neither beautiful nor brave. It 












is hard to be either, an hour 
before a raw November day- 
break on the shore of a cold  <e , 
salt river and on the tipsy deck ey 


of a boat that may not move 


« 
in time to assure escape . 
Betty was running away from Bagge > ap 
her yesterdays, and asking #ieees Toe 
nothing more of her tomorrows 


than that they should take het 
to other scenes, rid her of the 
griding that held her to 
the rotten wharf of her youth, 
as the packet schooner she had 
boarded was held fast to the 
pier, though its two big 
beat about their masts and 
throbbed where the wind 
stroked them and _ whispered 
them seaward. 

Betty did not look her past 
at all, much less her future. 
For her past was _ hideously 
sordid, and her future mali- 
ciously magnificent. 

Their victim was nothing 
marvelous, either way. She 
was bonny enough, and young 
enough—just turned nineteen; 
no Helen of 


cables 


sails 


and yet she was 
Troy: her face would never 
have launched a thousand 


ships. 

Indeed, she could not even 
persuade that one little schooner 
to leave the dock a moment 
ahead of time. And she was 
afraid every moment that she 
would be dragged back ashore 
to degradations that she was 
sick of. 

She was sick of everybody 
and everything on the land she 
looked at They called her 
“the prettiest girl in Provi- 
dence,” but Providence then 
had only six or seven thousand 
inhabitants. And the cholera 
had but lately swept away any 
umber of these—though n 
the ones that Betty might 
grimly have chosen 

Of those that remained, the 
greater number were 
with making rum from molasses 
gin from juniper berries, spermaceti from whale-oil, with making 
rope, duck, snuff, slaves and other smelly articles of 
tidal marshes 
and stagnant ponds added fragrances of the The chief 
business of such citizens as were not engaged in the slave-trade 
or the forging of anchors and cannon, was “the mystery of the 
distiller.’ The chief business of their women was “the mystery 
of the spinster or the housewife.” Neither Betty nor her mother 
had cared for either of the latter mysteries, though her father and 
her stepfather had devoted their lives to the encouragement of 
the first 

Providence hated Betty, and she hated Providence. She longed 
to get away to New York, where there were already forty thousand 
people, and more coming in so fast that the town was actually 
overtaking Philadelphia. New York was young and wicked. and 
eager; and Betty Bowen was also all three. 

Just now she felt old, afraid, forlorn. She loathed early rising, 
and this morning’s errand had torn her from sleep at half-past 
four. Here she was aboard the boat at half-past five, heavy-eyed 
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concerned 


candles, 
merchandise. Tanneries and slaughter-houses, salt 


r own 
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and shivering in_ her 
shabby garb. The sun 


would not come up out 
of Massachusetts across 
the Seaconck River for 
an hour yét. The sky was black and bleak, and the college build 
ing and the church steeples on the hill were lost in its ink. The 
water was ink, too, but it slapped the schooner’s flanks with a 
surly impatience. 

The wind was as impatient as Betty. Sometimes passengers 
had to wait for hours, for days, before the tide and the wind 
were right. Both might fail at any moment. At any moment she 
might be recalled to the duties she was deserting. 

She would not leave the chill deck and go into the cabin. She 
wanted to watch the ast passenger from Boston come across the 
plank, for then the schooner would sail, and her future would 
begin. 

The stage from Boston had come in on time at sunset the 
night before and emitted the usual number of travelers, who 











their legs, rub their tortured 
Golden Ball Inn for a late 


kick the kinks out of 
and hurry into the 


paused to 
backs and sides, 
tea at six. 

Betty always watched the Boston stages come in. There was 
something glorious about horses and carriages that intoxicated 
her. Perhaps there was no other thing that urged her out of 
Providence so much as a mad longing to own a carriage. 

She could have gone to New York by stage, but she did not 
ike to be cooped up for days with other people who had as much 
ight to the horses as she. And she could never own a carriage 
in Providence. She was known too well there—or too ill there 
—for a carriage-marriage, even if the town had possessed more 
than the one or two shabby private vehicles it boasted. 

She longed to own horses—a lot of them galloping in a line. 


He said: “Let us love 
w'ile we can. Let us 
kiss us much and pretty. 
Bee-cose nobody kisses 
nobody down there 
onder the gravestones.” 


She yearned to own 
a four-horse stage- 
coach and ride in it 
all by herself. She 
wanted to drive be- 
hind eight horses at 
once! (And one 
day she _ would.) 
But thus far she 
had never even 
been inside a stage- 
coach. She had 
made eyes and 
smiles at the 
drivers, but they 
had never thought 
to offer her a ride. 
The _ springless 
New England stage 
was only a _ long 
covered wagon with 
a mass of luggage 
at its rear, and four 
ill-kempt horses 
galloping at the 
fore; a jumble of 
seventeen passen- 
gers and a loqua- 
cious driver in 
between, not to 
mention a floor 
cluttered with 
mail-bags and mer- 
chandise for deliv- 
ery at the roadside 
stores. But to Bet- 
ty it was royal equi- 
page 
She had stood 
outside the Golden 
Ball Tavern the 
evening before and 
gazed so wistfully 
at the wheeled tor- 
ture-chamber _ that 
one burly passenger 
2 had tweaked her chin 
‘ and asked her if she 
wanted n to buy 
the stage for her. 


‘Yes sir! she had answered. And he had 


If you please, sir!” 
laughed mightily. But he did not buy her the stag: 

She heard the black slave who greeted him call him 
Cap’n Dellycraw.” 
the sea and its folk. SI 


fossa 
She hoped he was a sea-captain, for she loved 

> wondered if Captain Dellycraw would 
come aboard the packet. She wished he had invited her in to tea. 
She had never eaten at the Inn. She had eaten at the workhouse. 
though—damn the place and the people! And ore day she would 
come back and occupy the best room in the Inn, and fling from 
her balcony window boasts of her triumphs. 

Four years ago she had made one of the crowd outside the 
Golden Ball Inn when President Washington visited the town 
after Rhode Island had finally decided to quit hazgling, belatedly 
accept the Constitution and join the United States, 
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The most startling things she noted about the great man were 
that his face was heavily pitted with smallpox marks and that his 
false teeth seemed to distress him. But Betty revered him. And 
since it was the fashion to name everything after him, from 
porcelain to children and cities, she had named after him the 
first thing she could call her very own—but that was one of the 
things she had vowed to forget 

Betty knew nearly all there was to know of life except its 
pleasanter phases. At nineteen she knew all about poverty and 
sin, prison and shame, banishment and obscurity; she knew 
nothing of wealth and good works and pride and glory. She had 
lived in a small town’s slums, the region known as “Hell Huddle” 
or “The Devil's Hopyard” or “Hard Scrabble.” She was done 
with huddling and scrabbling. She was out after jewelry, silks, 
an honest name, invitations—and above all things, carriages and 
horses. 

And she would win them! 

Carriages? She would own Napoleon’s carriage of state and 
ride in it! Jewelry? Betty would own the very imperial sapphire 
crown that Napoleon set on the head of the Empress Josephine 
after he took it from the hands of the Pope, who came to Paris 
for the ceremony. 

Betty’s destiny was to be strangely bound up with the French 
and France, and she had been unconsciously prepared for it by 
a bit of charity. She could be generous, could Betty—too 
generous for her own good, at first, with all she had. And one 
calamitous liberality taught her a lesson she never forgot. 


Chapter Two 


HE wonder was not that Betty read and wrote indifferent 

well, but that she read or wrote at all. For the only school- 
house in Providence burned down the year before she was born 
and was not rebuilt for fifty years. Yet in this paradise for 
children she acquired somehow a smattering of the three R's, and 
no doubt a little French. 

She gleaned her bit of French, it may be, when she was just 
coming eighteen, for in that year Providence was suddenly en- 
cumbered with a horde of French refugees driven for their lives 
from San Domingo when the bitterly abused slaves broke free 
in 1793 under “the black Napoleon” Toussaint |Ouverture, and 
whipped the best troops that France or England sent. 

The French flocked to Rhode Island because the French army 
and fleet that fought in our Revolutionary War spent so much 
time so pleasantly there that they tried to compel the new United 
States to make France a gift of the little State. But republics 
are ungrateful. 

The fugitives from San Domingo were poor and helpless, and 
Providence and Newport grandly poured out thousands of pounds 
in feeding them and finding them employment. 

Betty had a palm that could be generous, and it is.as likely as 
not that one day while walking her post along the Towne Street 
and the Market Parade, and wet Weybosset, and across the 
bridge, she saw a lean and yearning young man who looked 
hungry, and that she took his hand right familiarly and closed it 
upon a warm coin that she had earned in one way or another, 
probably the latter. His name was probably Pierre. 

If so, he must have noted how pretty she was, how soft her 
hand, how full of welcome her eyes. What could he do but kiss 
that velvet hand? And murmur: 

“Mille remerciments, mademoiselle! Que le bon Dieu vous 
bénisse!”’ 

To which Betty would answer, of course: ‘“What?” 
explain : 

“I say I sank you sousand time.” 

The French can laugh at almost anything except mispronun- 
ciation. Few other things amuse America so much. So Betty 
laughed herself sick over her own bad French and Pierre’s bad 
English while he suffered torments for both. But it was exciting, 
and they dawdled along the street and almost walked into the 
high tidewater as they played battledore and shuttlecock with 
their limited vocabularies, and studied their languages in the 
living lexicon. 

Pierre’s courtesies thrilled Betty. She was not used to being 
treated with such distinction, and she overestimated the im- 
portance of his compliments. And he, thinking from her beauty 
that she was of better quality than she was, never dreamed of 
her appalling origins; he regarded her charity with meekness. 

Perhaps for the first time the girl breathed the heady air of 
formal gallantry. It was her introduction to the grand manner, 


He must 


The Golden Ladder 


and if Pierre’s ignorance made him substitute gesture and bow 
for the exact phrase, she took it all as chivalry. It gave her a 
most voluptuous glow. 

So odd it was to her to be looked up to, that she would not 
break the spell. She bade him good-by and turned into a shop 
to be rid of him, lest he follow her to old Mother Ballou’s, next 
door to the tallow-chandlery, and learn something of her true estate. 


EXT day she met him again upon Weybosset Street, paved 

with tide-soaked pebbles and shells, and when he fell in at her 
side, she led him as if by chance away from the noisome rum- 
distilleries, past where the green hides brought in from the Spanish 
Main were turned to leather. She was afraid that some of her 
old familiars might bespeak her and betray her character to this 
first soul that had found in her something to revere. 

So she climbed with him to Fox’s Hill, where they could over- 
look the harbor heavily timbered with masts. A hundred and 
fifty sail were owned in Providence, and boats of nine hundred 
tons were building there for the India trade and the China trade 
and the cruel human freight they stole from Africa. But all the 
sail were idle in the harbor now, for the embargo was on, and 
both French and British privateers captured the ships of the 
helpless republic wherever they found them. 

It irked Betty to see the lolling, naked masts at rest. She told 
Pierre she would love to sail on some tall East Indiaman to 
worlds remote from sordid Providence, but Pierre begged her to 
dream of France, especially of Dieppe on her white cliffs. He 
was an ardent Dieppois, and he somehow made her understand and 
believe his belief that a captain from Dieppe had discovered 
America long, long before Christophe Colombe arrived in his 
borrowed ships from Spain. 

Pierre told her haltingly how he had been forced to give up 
his dreams of being a poet and a novelist and had been shipped to 
Saint Domingue to learn the coffee trade, only to be saved from 
failure by disaster. 

He had no books now except in his head, but he had a pretty 
memory for snatches of old poetry. Her sweet blonde pate re- 
minded him of Pontus de Thiard’s line: “L’aspect bénin de mon 
étoile blonde.” 

It surprised him when presently he learned that his benefactress 
was also well acquainted with penury, and it emboldened him too. 
He tried to fling off her gloom and his own, and chant a brighter 
lay. 

Seeing the sun just skimming the western edge of the world like 
a vast red discus, he said: 

“For w’y are we so sat, we two? You are so young and si 
belle; and me, I am not old. Let us love us wile we can. Let 
us kiss us much and pretty. Bee-cose nobody kisses nobody 
down there onder the gravestones.” 

And this seemed suddenly the most important fact in the 
world, the most implacable truth, the pitifulest, cruelest of all 
decrees—kiss well and tenderly without delay, for down there 
beneath the tombstones nobody kisses anybody. 

The sun was a great bleeding heart aching away into the night, 
and the gloaming gathered its. soft shroud about their young 
shoulders. 

They looked into each other’s eyes and saw deep shadows of 
oncoming doom. Their lips parted in suffering; their breasts 
panted in haste to seize what little grace the brevity of their 
youth begrudged them. 

They leaned together till their lips met and kissed. This first 
salute of their prompt love was more like a farewell than a 
greeting. But it was so sweet, that each caught the other in 
fierce arms; and there on the headland over the harbor they 
clung together as if they were drowning in black waters. 

She was a girl, and he was French, and they wept bountifully, 
quelling their sobs with kisses and caresses. 

After a long while he whispered with loving self-sacrifice: 

“Tt is dark soon, and cold, and I must take you home, ma 
p’tite!” 

The word “home” made her shudder, but he thought that it 
was the chill of the twilight wind, and he urged her away. 


HE would not have left the enchanted place but for the fact 

that he began to cough and to shiver in his scant garments. 
She knew that he was not strong, and she made haste to descend 
with him into the darkening streets. But she would not let him 
go far with her. He laughed: 

“Your mother does not like you come home wit’ a strange 
young mans, no?” 

“My mother! Oh, God!” 
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them 


with 


By Rupert Hughes 


>: 
rf 
Betty tried to assume a carriage face. 


And she laughed bitterly, a harsh, acrid laughter that frightened 
him and silenced him. 

But they agreed to meet again on the morrow, and she went 
her ways alone, while he stared after her, tenderly bewildered. 


Chapter Three 


HE next day they met again, and finding their lofty trysting- 
place preémpted, sauntered along the edge of the brackish 
salt-marshes where the tides came and went. He had learned 
some English in San Domingo, and he told her of the novel he 
had planned. He was going to write it down as soon as he found 
a comfortable lodging with a table and ink and a goosequill. He 
had written to his people in Dieppe, telling them where he was 
and begging them to dispatch him funds. The letter should reach 
them in forty or fifty days, and his blessed mother would see to 
it that his father sent him enough and in haste. In a hundred 
days he hoped to be a gentleman again, or at least an author. 
He told the plot of his novel with relish, and Betty heard it 
with the same intense delight that she had felt when she heard 
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She even let fall a hint that she had Capetian blood in her veins. 


her first fairy stories as her mother told them to her on the rare 
occasions when she had the time, the humor and the sobriety 
Pierre announced that he had chosen for his heroine a beautifu 
blonde of the royal family of Capet, that ancient iasty that 
had ruled in France until Louis XVI lost his head a year or so ago. 
The heroine’s mother was so grand that when she went to the 
West Indies to join her husband, the King assigned a warship to 
carry her thither. But alas, before the boat arrived, the mother 
died in giving birth to the heroine. (It is astonishing how fatal 
it is to give birth to a heroine. Countless mothers in fiction have 
perished of that complaint.) But the little Capet infant survived 
all perils of the sea, as heroines do, and the captain cared for 
her, only to learn when the ship reached its port, that the plague 
had carried off the baby’s father. What could the poor captain 
do then, but keep her on board? A girl baby on a warship, how- 
ever, was so inappropriate that when the frigate put in at New- 
port, the captain left her with a friend he had ashore. He sailed 
away about his business and never came back; so the daughter of 
Capetian kings was reared by a poor man in America! She grew 
up to be incredibly beautiful, of course. Pierre found himself 
describing her in terms of Betty. It would have outraged his 





sense of courtesy to paint her otherwise. She looked like Betty, 
talked like her, walked like her and— 

And this was as far as Pierre got with his plot. Being one of 
the extreme republicans of France, he planned to have her realize 
how much nobler plain democracy is than any royal pomp. He 
was going to give her for her lover a glorious American laboring 
man who earned his modest living by the might of his brawn and 
dwelt in a humble cottage, and then the heroine would find how much 
happier a woman is in plain and simple surroundings than in all 
the splendor of jewels, satins, feasts and carriages. 

“Nonsense!” cried Betty. “Silly lies and nonsense! No woman 
can be really happy except when she is better dressed and housed 
than all the other cats!” 

Betty simply would not have Pierre’s conclusion. She demanded 
that the princess should regain her rights and marry a young and 
beautiful banished prince or something, and return to France and 
whip the Revolutionists back to their kennels and put her husband 
on the throne. When he was busy kinging, sweet Miss Capet was to 
ride round Paris in a chariot drawn by eight snow-white horses of 
Norman blood. She would smile as the people cheered her and 
stripped roses of their petals to soften the road for her wheels, while 
all the other women went green with envy. Pierre found Betty’s 
conclusion banal, merely a Cinderella ending to a fairy story. But 
Betty knew that Cinderella was true to life, the commonest thing in 
history. Peasants who became princesses were as frequent as swine- 
herds who became kings. 

Pierre reluctantly accepted her demand. It seemed to him to be 
inartistic and popular, but she overbore his scruples, and he con- 
sented to write the story as she wished it. 

But he never did, for one of the town’s most amiable busybodies 
found him employment where he could earn an honest living in one 
of the steel mills for which Providence was famous, the one where 
stout anchors were made, and the best bayonets to be had on this 
side of the ocean. 

It was in these mills roaring throughout the day and flaring 
throughout the night that Pierre was offered work. He could not 
refuse it, though he was not built to puddle in molten iron. 

And Betty toiled in her way, keeping her business secret, and 
hoping that Pierre might never learn how she was earning her mar- 
riage dot; for she hoped to sail away to France with him, and dwell 
where no one would know too much about herself and her family. 

They could meet no more by daylight now; and after the fourteen 
hours required of laborers, his weak frame was so exhausted that he 
could no longer hoist himself to Fox’s Point or even saunter the 
streets with the woebegone Betty. 

And so she had to take him to Mother Ballou’s for their evenings 
together. She had to let him learn the bleak and awful truth about 
her. He was thunderstruck; yet he did not call her names, or accuse 
her of deceit. He grew strong and coarse, commanding, demanding. 
He did not care how she earned her money. He drank much of 
Mother Ballou’s stoutest rum, and banged the table with the mug 
and hugged Betty till her ribs creaked. Betty liked him so; but 
she had loved him as he was. He began to teach her French so 
that she might go home with him some day. And then—she lost him. 

One evening as she stood watching the flames leap from the 
chimneys of his forge like flaunted scarlet and yellow banners, there 
rose a volcano of splashing fire, an earth-jarring thud, then a scurry 
of blazes all about the shattered mill. 

A furnace had exploded. Among the charred and mangled bodies 
they found the dead Pierre. 


Chapter Four 


OTHING was left for Betty now, it seemed, but to abandon her 
dreams of romance and follow her mother’s footsteps. Such 
footsteps! 

Betty’s mother was one of the billions who became mothers because 
they could not help themselves. She bore children for the same 
reason that weeds bear flowers, and weasels multiply, and jungles 
are populous with little savages. She was the helpless victim of the 
self she drew in the one lottery that human laws have never touched. 

If there is such a thing as Nature, and if we do not flatter her 
with what we call her “purposes,” then Nature in her mysterious 
purposes made an early call on Phebe Kelly. She began her life- 
work as soon as Nature could get her ready. At the age of twelve 
she was already so notorious that the little town of Providence 
officially invited her to take her perilous activity back to Taunton, 
Massachusetts, where she had been born to the late John Kelly. 
All we know of him is that he was already “late” and that Phebe had 
a sister named Mrs. Timothy Rind, who was also invited to get out. 
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“Well,” said Captain Dellycraw, “you can be my first 


If Phebe obeyed the Town Council, she must have returned 
at once, for at the age of thirteen she was already the mothe 
of a boy. She called him John Thomas Bowen. 

It may have been significant that a year later she married 
“a foreigner and a seafaring man” named John Bowen. When 
Phebe was sixteen, she had a daughter whom she called Poll) 
Bowen, and at nineteen another whom she called Betty Bowen, 
the immortal Betty. 

Phebe kept her three children with her, even in the evil 
resort called “the old Gaol House,” which was managed by 3 














mate. Er—no—lI have a first mate that lives in France. 
negress named Margaret, ex-slave of a Major Fairchild. Black 
Margaret and her clientele finally offended the citizens so that 
they gathered in a mob one night and pulled the house down upon 
the heads of the inmates. 

That must have been a dramatic night for little Betty, but it 
seemed to have taught Phebe no lesson; for three years later she 
was before the Town Council again, and was sent to jail again. 
Betty and her sister and three other little girls were sent to the 
workhouse for a month. 

[wo years later Phebe was recalled by the fondly interested 


You can be my second—or—lI forget what number.” 


Town Council and relieved of her children again. John was ap- 
prenticed to Asa Hopkins, whoever he was; Polly was turned over 
to Henry Wyatt; and Betty to one Samuel Allen, otherwise not 
famous. 

At this time Phebe’s husband was recorded as “sometime dead.” 
A boom had, indeed, scraped him off his boat into the harbor of 
Newport and eternity. 

But the indomitable Phebe went right on with her destiny of 
dding to the population of Providence; a year or two later she 
gave Betty a half-sister whom she (Continued on page 140) 
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By 


RutH Comrortr MITCHELL 


EING summoned to the bedside of a dying mother is a solemn 
thing regarded from any angle, even when the mother in 
question had not been seen for nineteen years—not since she had 
flung herself out of the shabby San Francisco flat and left a 
wailing two-year-old son with a bewildered fifty-year-old father. 
Daniel Duncan looked aghast and grave in his Pullman seat 
while the deserts of Arizona and New Mexico. and the prairies 
of the Middle West slid past his window and his unseeing eyes. 
He was so large that he seemed completely to fill up the section 
and spill over into the aisle, and he was richly sun-tanned, though 
there was a startlingly white line at the top of his forehead, and 
his big hands were glove-soft and looked smooth 
Sometimes he read earnestly in a well-worn book. His father 
had told him that there was nothing like the study of pure 
thought when in mental perturbation, and so he was reviewing 
Spencer’s ‘First Principles.” “This formation of symbolic con- 
ceptions which inevitably arises as we pass from small and con- 
crete objects to large and to discrete ones, is mostly a very useful, 
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“Oh, Flavia! Come here 
and see the prehistoric 
man!" Daniel turned in em- 
barrassment as a girl came 
into the room and stared. 


and indeed necessary, process,” said Mr. Spencer chattily; and 
Daniel, with a lack of concentration which his father would have 
deplored, symbolized the unknown mother on her deathbed. 

He was just twenty-one years old, and nothing had ever really 
happened to him before in the whole placid course of his life. 
Now, in one racked fortnight, his father had died and his mother 
was dying—the father who had been everything to him, the 
mother who had deserted him in his babyhood and never made a 
sign of maternal interest until her days were numbered. 

His father, that silent scholar, was bitter to the end; but Daniel 
was not bitter. He was, indeed, shaken with grief and tenderness, 
and the long miles between ocean and ocean filled him with im- 
potent impatience and the fear of being too late. 

He was in ample time, however, for—contrary to all medical 
predictions and probabilities—Effie de Montes lived for nearly 
three weeks after his arrival. (Never having been on time in all 
her life, Daniel’s father would have said grimly, she could hardly 
be expected to die promptly.) 
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The tableau which Daniel had composed on the ranch, when 
the telegram came, and built up on the train, dissolved at once 
when he reached the Park Avenue apartment. Mothers simply 
lid not die, painfully and profanely, in pink-silk nighties without 
iny sleeves, with stiff highballs at their elbows, and cigarettes in 
their emaciated hands. The thing was a paradox, an atrocity. 
He had been vaguely aware that his mother was still a compara- 
ively young woman (she had been twenty-two when she ran away 
ind left him, and that was nineteen years ago), but he was not 
yrepared for the insistent and vehement youth of her. 

No one would ever think of Mother’s Day in relation to Effie 
le Montes; no white carnations there—hothouse orchids, per- 
1aps, or if possible something still more ornate and extravagant. 

He got down on his knees beside the bed after his first dazed 
instant of hesitation, and gathered her up in his arms as he had 
planned to do, but she wrig,led in his grasp as does a moth in the 
kindly hand which means to carry it to safety. 

“Don’t!” said Effie de Montes fretfully. “Ouch! You hurt 
me!” She stared at him, frowning, from her pillows. “My word, 
but you’re an enormous creature! —Flavia!’ She lifted her voice 
shrilly. “Oh, Flavia! Come here and see the prehistoric man!” 

Daniel turned his head in acute embarrassment. A girl came 
in and stared at him with cool insolence as he rose clumsily. She 
was twenty-eight years old by the calendar, but you had the feel- 
ng that her body was younger, and her soul as ancient as time. 

She walked quite around him before she spoke. ‘My dear 
Ef’—you never produced all of that?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem reasonable,” sighed the sick woman. “Did 
you ever see such size, outside of a side-show? I can never keep 
all of him in here at once. Unless I die tonight, I shall have to 
rent another apartment for him. Sit down!” she said sharply to 
her son. “You make me nervous, spreading all over the land- 
scape. Well—I suppose it isn’t your fault. I’d never have sent 
for you if I were going to live, you may be sure. Heavens, but 
you would cramp my style!” 

Daniel sat down again, but kept looking at the newcomer; he 
thought. she was the most beautiful creature he had ever seen. 
Her hair was faintly, languidly gold, and her skin was pallidly 
pure. There was no real color about her except the strange, 
arresting purple-rose of her wide, thin lips. She looked as if 
nothing had ever interested her, and she had long since given up 
the hope that anything ever would. Daniel’s father would have said, 


“Out upon you, 
Fie upon you, 
Bold-faced jig!” 


But Daniel said nothing at all; he merely looked at her and 
breathed a little faster: 

Mrs. de Montes observed him. ‘Now, I ask you,” she said, 
addressing herself to her friend, “as one Christian woman to 
another, what do you think of turning him loose in tl.e world 
with a million dollars?” 

“A million dollars!” Daniel gasped. “But I haven’t—” 

“Hush!” said his mother. “T’ll tell you presently. Daniel in 
the lion’s den; that’s what it will be—the slaughter of the male 
infant!” (It was some time, probably, since she had refreshed her 
memory of the Scriptures.) “If I’m to die in any sort of peace, 
Flavia, you'll simply have to promise me to take him!”’ 

The younger woman smiled a little and shook her head. “Not 
I, old thing. He’s a little too young to marry, and a great deal 
too large to adopt.” 

This was intensely painful to the big young man. He turned 
so red that even the white band at the top of his forehead was 
suffused with unhappy color, and Mrs. de Montes seemed to feel 
a faint stirring of pity. 

“We'll talk it over later,” she said. “Meanwhile, you may 
exit, laughingly, Flavia. I have to tell him a few things, and 
that moron of a nurse will be coming in with my nourishment.” 

She told him a good many things, rather than a few, after the 
pale girl had taken herself off, pausing in the doorway to look 
back at the newcomer with the very slow, very faint smile which 
he found so trying. 

Effie de Montes had married the gentleman for and with whom 
she had left the shabby flat nineteen years before; and he had 
died; and she had later married Mr. de Montes, and divorced 
him, fortunately, just before coming into the great inheritance 
from a reluctant aunt in Boston. She was thoroughly disgusted 
at getting it so late in her career, and at having to die and leave 
it to a young person so clearly unfitted to appreciate it. 

“T might have known your father would make a sickening mess 
of bringing you up,” she said, and peevishly pushed aside his 
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“I'm here, and I want 
Leeds Hunt,” said Dan- 
iel grimly. “I got him 
locked in there,” Nixie 
answered. “‘He gota little 
foolish — thought he was 
a sheik, 1 guess.” 


loyal protest. “Well, I 
can’t do» anything for 
you, but I'll make Flavia 
and the bunch pick the 
hay out of your haii 
and wipe the milk off 
your shoes.’ 

Then the nurse came 
in with a tray, and sent 
him out of the room. 

The days and nights 
which followed were 
strange and hectic; they 
seemed to be the color 
of Flavia’s beautiful, un- 
natural mouth. Some- 
times Effie de Montes 
demanded the presence 
of “the Bunch’—that 
motley crew of men and 
girls ten to fifteen years 
her junior, with whom 
she had surrounded her- 
self; and sometimes she 
banished them to certain 
loud and decadent cafés 
and drank thirstily of 
their accounts of them 
on their return; and 
often she reproached 
them bitterly for neglect- 
ing her; and again she 
ordered them wildly and __ 
profanely to get out of 
her sight. At the last 
there was made and kept 
for her a merciful half-oblivion. 
“At least, Flavia,” she said, just 
before the end, looking at her 
friend rather than her son, “even 
if you wont marry him,—but 
you will; I know you!—promise 
me youll keep an eye on 
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him. .... He’s really rather 
pathetic, you know. .... And 
don’t you dare let them put me 
in a lavender casket..... I 
look like the devil in laven- 
der ‘ 


Two days after his mother’s 
funeral—a hasty and _ formal 
affair at a smart undertaker’s— 
Daniel Duncan came dazedly 
away from an interview with 
the lawyer and went straight to 
Flavia Revelle. She seemed to 
have been expecting him. She 
gave him a drink, which he 
didn’t want, and a cigarette, 
and then sat in silence, waiting. 
It was afternoon, but Flavia 
never seemed to take any account of daylight; the shades were 
drawn in her tiny drawing-room, and the lamps were lighted, and 
she wore, as always, something faintly golden and clinging. 

Some of his rich tan had worn away, and he looked a little 
thinner, but just as large. He stood over her, very grave and 
rather clumsy, opening and shutting his hands. “I know,” he 
said humbly, “that I am crude and rough. . . . . I expect I seem 

ridiculous to you, some of the time.” 
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“All of the time, old thing,” said Flavia lazily in reply. 

He flushed. “But I can learn. I have a good mind, and my 
father was a great scholar; he taught me to think and to reason. 
I can learn your ways, and you can learn mine. I—it seems 
very presumptuous, but you were my mother’s best friend; you 
know what her wish was. Flavia,”—she had not supposed a 
brown skin could look so white,—‘‘could you—love me?” 

Flavia lighted a cigarette and yawned. “I could love that mil- 


















or places to dance. There must be a good deal of daylight 
and out-of-doors around New York, he felt, rather wistfully 
if only one looked for it. 

Flavia did not get up until noon, and she would not see 
him before four, and that would seem to give him a big 
margin for exploring his new world; but he found himself 
heavy-eyed and jaded in the earlier part of the day. He was 
smoking a lot and drinking a good deal and getting no exer- 
cise, and it seemed to him that his flesh was turning to the 
texture of the soft and slippery fabrics Flavia wore. Flavia 
was a definite presence with him, always. He was obsessed 
and possessed by her. He tried, in the hours during which 
she banished him, to get on with his review of Mr. Spencer’s 
“First Principles,’ but it was heavy going. “A second 
characteristic of Consciousness is that it is only possible in 
the yorm of a relation. There must be a Subject, or person 
conscious, and an Object, or thing of which he is conscious,’ 
Mr. Spencer set forth, briskly; and Daniel. a big finger 
marking his place, left off reading for an hour to stare into 
space and visualize Flavia as Object, and the review was hard 
aground. 

Flavia had turned him over to a man named Leeds Hunt 
who in turn delivered him to tailors and haberdashers and 
bootmakers. Daniel was glad that Flavia was mildly pleased 
with the results, but he found himself hating Leeds Hunt 
He had never hated anyone before, and he found it an 
absorbing and exhausting pursuit. Hunt was a middle-aged 
young man who wrote librettos and played about with 
musical comedies and enjoyed being chaffed about the girls 
in his shows. Daniel did not consider him a fit person for 
Flavia to know, but Flavia seemed to know him exceptionally 
well. But when they were married, he told himself, he would 
take her away at once to his California ranch. With his 
dazzling inheritance, he could make it a miracle of beauty 
and comfort, and Flavia would adore it. Flavia did not 
show any symptoms of expecting to adore it, but he meant 


4 to be very firm about not living in New York. If his poor 
i father had been firmer— 
And then, suddenly and bewilderingly,—he was never able 


ee 


to recall exactly what had happened,—his life with Flavia 
and the Bunch came to an abrupt and shrill conclusion 
Probably, he concluded afterward, it was the stuff he had 
had to drink. At any rate, ne found himself, at one in the 
morning, walking heatedly down the street until he found 
a taxi, leaping into it and giving the address of the “Oh, La 
La!’”—the very café about which he and Flavia had quar- 
reled, and to which he had hotly refused to go. The party 
had been what Flavia languidly called ‘rather high-keyed 

and Leeds Hunt had said something or done something.—no 
one would ever remember just what,—and Danie! Duncan 
in his crude, wild-Western-film fashion had resented it and 
knocked him down, and when Leeds Hunt had hazily arisen 
he had knocked him down again and kicked him for good 
measure; and the librettist, weeping a little, had confided to 
his friends that he meant to get up early next day and go 
into strict training and get into shape to beat that vokel t 


a pulp. 
But he wont,” said Flavia soothingly, leading Daniel 
away from him. “He'll forget all about it tomorrow—he’s 


the best-natured thing!” 

Her betrothed stared at her, breathing hard. “He'll forget 
about it? He’ll forget that I knocked him down twice and 
kicked him? He’ll—” 

“Of course,” said Flavia sharply. “But what I sha'nt 
forget is the disgusting exhibition you have made of your- 
self! You are absolutely, utterly impossible. I have never 
been so humiliated, so—” 

} That was all Daniel could remember, but he knew there 
tas must have been a lot more of it: there must have been, to 





=: make him do as he did. 

Romantic literature abounds with examples cf young men 
lion.” she said candidly. “And something may be done with you. who set forth upon perilous undertakings and adventures in order 
Well—I will consider it. Wait—” She held up an ivory hand. “I to make themselves worthy of their ladies, but instances wherein 
am not promising, yet. You are on trial.” they deliberately start in to make themselves unworthy are ex- 


Daniel tried faithfully, as he had said he would, to learn the tremely rare. Nothing in all his studies with his father, in his 
ways of his betrothed, but it was not to be observed that she wide readings—certainly not the lagging review of Mr. Spencer's 
endeavored to learn any of his. He very soon gave up trying to ‘First Principles’”—had prepared him for this. 
persuade her to walk or to ride with him: she didn’t even care He was not at all clear in his jaded. aching mind. He knew only 
to drive in the motor he had bought, except after dark, to dinners that he was to make himself a man of the world, Flavia’s world, 
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so that she would marry him, and then he would carry her in 
haste to the clean silence of his West. 

The Oh, La La was at its strident worst. He was given a 
table, and he sat down in desperate distaste to wait for wickedness 
to descend upon him. He had not mapped out any method of 
procedure; having got the distaff ready, he supposed that the devil 
would send the flax. 

It was only a very few moments before he saw the flax coming 
down one of the congested aisles. The thing which made him get 
to his feet and ask her to sit down at his table was her youth; she 
looked even younger than he was, and she was very small. Her 
short hair was riotously curly, and coupled with the expression of 
her eyes, it somehow gave her the look of a cross Persian kitten. 

“Wont you—wont you sit down?” asked Daniel huskily. 

She looked up at him, and her lip curled. “You let me alone,” 
she said crisply. “You sit down and drink your malted milk!” 

“Wait!” said Daniel, putting a detaining hand on her arm. “Are 
you meeting some one? I mean,”—he looked down the long, 
crowded room,—“I mean—where are you going?” 


“I’m going to the devil,” replied the small girl hotly, trying 
to shake off his hold 
“Why, so am I!” said Daniei excitedly. ‘“Couldn’t we—can’t 





we just as well—go—together?” 

She scowled at him for a long moment. “I don't get you at 
all,’ she said. “Are you trying to be funny?” 

He was entirely earnest. “No.’’ He shook his head. “I’m not 
trying to be funny. I don’t feel funny. I feel desperate, wicked.” 

She sneered openly at him. “Well, you don’t look the part, old- 
timer! You look like you’re going to trot right home to Mummer 
with the Sunday-school prize.” 

“Well,” said Westerner indignantly, “I guess I don’t look any 
better than you do! You look—you look—’ 

Suddenly she began to laugh and she sat down. 
scream?” she gasped. “I'll say it is! The two of us, 
about who’s the hardest boiled!” 

Daniel didn’t think it was funny; it was a long time since he 
had thought anything was funny. His head felt queerer than ever, 
and he told her hastily and without reserve about his father and 
his mother, and about his million, and about Flavia, and the 
Bunch, and Leeds Hunt. 

At the mention of that name the girl caught him up sharply. 
“Leeds Hunt?” she demanded. “Do you know that buzzard? 
He wrote our show, and he’s always—you know Leeds Hunt?” 

“T guess I do know him,” he asserted. “I knocked him down 
tonight, twice, and kicked him. Are you in a play? Are you—” 

“You knocked him down twice and kicked him!” she exclaimed, 
ecstatically. “Oh, boy! Speak on! You interest me!” 

Daniel spoke on, but he stopped, presently, for his. head was 
clearing up, and asked her what she meant by saying she was 
going to the devil. She seemed an odd sort of girl to be going 
to the devil; but he knew, now, that he was not much of a judge 
cf girls. This one was childishly young, and she had singularly 
wide-open and candid eyes. 

She grew somber again, and determined. “I meant just what 
I said. When a person slaves and slaves—and slaves—for a family 
that’s just one large hand reaching out every Saturday night and 
saying ‘Gimme!’—and she keeps on the level, tells all the Leeds 
Hunts to run and jump on themselves—on the level—and then 
stays all night once in a lifetime with a girl friend and doesn’t tele- 
phone simply because the telephone wasn’t working—and goes 
home next day and gets the worst calling in the well-known world, 
and things said that nobody but a worm would stand,’—she was 
talking faster and faster and swallowing hard, and winking back 
large and shining tears,—‘a person just makes up their minds to 
just go and do what people said they had done and never had, 
and then I guess they'll be sorry!” 


“Isn't it a 
scrapping 


E found he could think quite clearly, now, and the buzzing 

in his head had stopped. He ordered coffee, and each one 

of them drank deeply, and then they faced each other more 

calmly and with a certain young shamefacedness, and there was 
a pause. 

‘It’s a queer thing that two such desperate people should hap- 

pen to meet,” said Daniel, blushing a little. 

“T’'ll say it is,” the girl agreed with him. “The funny part of 

I never would come.” 

he added eagerly. “It’s 


it is I’ve never been to this joint before; 
“And I’d sworn I’d never come again!” 
a disgusting place.” 
“You've said a mouthful,” 
her. “But when I do a thing, I do it right, even when it’s 
to the devil; 


she concurred heartily, looking about 
going 
so I picked this plant.” 






A Short Vamp 








He studied her interestedly. “Do you think,” he wanted diff 
dently to know, “do you think you'll—like it?” 

“Gee, no; I'll hate it.” She gave a little shiver and made a 
grimace. “But after telling those pikers what I’d do—” 

“And I told my—the young lady I spoke of—something alon 
the same lines, I know,” he said, “although I was not very clear 
7 Ogee time. It—I suppose it would be very humiliating to—to 
ail— 

“They'd give us the raspberry,” she said gloomily. She propped 
her chin on her clasped hands and stared darkly down into her 
coffee-cup. There was a longer pause this time, while the jazz) 
joy of the Oh, La La swirled round them. Then the girl lifted 
her head and looked at him with kindling eyes. “Say, but I’ve got 
a whale of an idea!” 

“What is it?” He leaned eagerly across the table to hear her 
above the noise. 
“Let’s us—let’s 


F- 


you and me—as long as we're both up against 
it the same way—let’s you and me just—just string "em !” 

“I don’t believe I know just what you mean,” said Daniel. 

“You're pretty slow in the head, aren’t you?” she wanted to 
know, witheringly. “I can see why that girl told you to snap out 
of low gear..... Well, what I mean is this: Lets you and me 
pretend to—to go to the deuce—together, and—and all the time 
we—we wont!” 

A great light broke over him, and he seized her hand across 
the white cloth and the cups and shook it mightily. “I should 
infinitely prefer that,” he said earnestly, “infinitely! That cer- 
tainly is a whale of an idea! When shall we begin?” 

“Well, we'll have to talk it over and—what are you gooping 
at?” she interrupted herself sharply. 

Daniel Duncan was staring at a couple who had just enter 
“It's my—the young lady I told you about,” he said, unhappily 

“And Leeds Hunt with her!” she finished. Her eyes sparkled, 
and for the first time he saw what an engaging young grin she 
had. “Say, listen, young fellow, my lad—we begin now! Get mé 
We begin—-zow! Look—they see us!” 

Flavia Revelle and her escort halted uncertainly for an instant, 
and Daniel Duncan half rose from his chair. 

“Sit still, you poor prune!” his companion hissed at him. 
down! Is that the kind of a quitter you are—finish the same 
time you start?” 

“No, no,” said the large young man hastily. “I want—I very 
much want to go through with it!” He managed a curt nod to 
Flavia and Leeds Hunt and seated himself heavily. “Well, go 
on with your plans.” 

“Listen,” she went forward, softly, “this is how I’ve got it 
doped out. We'll leave here together, see? March right past 
‘em. And we'll go to a hotel—and I can telephone my folks 
that I’m there, and you can telephone your leading lady— 
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“Sit 


“Yes,” said Daniel gamely; “but I thought—” 
“You keep right on thinking,” she said soothingly. “On the 
way to the hotel, we stop and collect my Aunt Lizzie. She’s the 


only white man in my family. She'll go with us, and she’ll stay 
with us.” She stopped grinning for an instant and regarded him 
steadily. ‘She’s the best old sport in the w. k. world, my Aunt 
Lizzie is, and she'll stay with us. And tomorrow we can decide 
about an apartment, and we'll be regular hell-dingers, and I be 
you in a week those pikers of mine and that magazine cover of 
yours will be creeping and crawling and eating dirt!” 


ANIEL was sure the coffee had finished clearing up his 

brain, but he was bewildered. “It sounds very complicated to 

e,” he said, shaking his head. “But I’m sure you know how to 
manage.” 

“T’'ll say I do,” she replied competently. “You leave it to Nixie.” 
(Her name, it appeared, was Mary Nixon, but a persistent habit 
of the negative to Leeds Hunt and his ilk had earned her the 
nickname among her friends.) Her face was hotly flushed and her 
eyes very bright, and the tilt of her chin promised accomplish- 
ment. “You leave it to Nixie,” she said again, nodding reassur- 
ance. She had an oddly mothering way with her, considering her 
size and his. He felt very thankful for finding her. 

They collected Miss Lizzie Moon from her shabby boarding- 
house, waiting while she packed a bag for Nixie and herself, and 
the two women waited below in a taxi while Daniel Duncan went 
up for his own things. (He had said there was a book he was 
reading. ) 

And at something worse than three o'clock the girl, the little 
old woman muffling a giggle beside her, rang up her family and 
delivered her bomb, and Daniel Duncan telephoned to Fla\ 
Revelle as to his whereabouts. 
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By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
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Flavia and her escort halted 
uncertainly, and Daniel 
Duncan half rose. “Sit 
still, you poor prune!” his 
companion hissed at him. 





‘Atta boy!” said Nixie approvingly. “Now she’s going to see 
that you’re what she calls a regular!” She screened a tearing 
yawn. “Come on, Aunt Lizzie. I’m dead on my feet! It sure 
does wear a person out, going to the devil!” She gave him her 
hand and a grin, and in ten minutes, wearing one of her aunt’s 
stout, high-necked, long-sleeved nightgowns and looking consider- 
ably less than her nineteen years, she was sleeping like a kitten. 

Daniel, in the room beyond the sitting-room, was not sleepy. 
It did not seem to him that he should ever be sleepy again as 
long as he lived. He kept hearing Flavia’s cool tones over the 
telephone, and seeing Flavia’s cool eyes at the Oh, La La, and re- 
membering the thin, purple-rose line of her mouth. The strange 
Nixie girl thought Flavia would be appreciating and respecting him 
ina week. He hoped so, with all his heart, for he was eager to 
marry her and rescue her, and take her away to his West, but it 
was impossible to feel confidence in events, now. He settled him- 
self in the easiest chair and opened his book, and endeavored, as 
his father would have urged him to do, to lose mental perturba- 
tion in the realm of pure thought. Mr. Spencer seemed to under- 
stand perfectly. “Frame what suppositions we may,” he said, in- 
timately, “we find on tracing out their implications that they leave 
us nothing but a choice between opposite absurdities.” 


Fi AVIA REVELLE did not make a sign for three weeks, and 

then she sent her betrothed a coolly imperious summons. He 
brought the news excitedly to Nixie in the smart apartment where 
he had lodged her with her aunt. Aunt Lizzie had just made 
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doughnuts, and he sat down and ate five of them with haste and 
sincerity. The old woman was a heaven-born cook, her ardor long 
leashed in a boarding-house, and Daniel had been taking most of 
his meals in the apartment. “I had almost forgotten that food 
could taste like this,” he had said. Aunt Lizzie’s cooking, together 
with large quantities of fresh air, had given him back his look ot 
hale youngness. It was a curious thing that a show-girl, on her 
way to the devil, had been the means of presenting him to the 
daylight and out-of-doors in New York. Nixie got up at eight 
and—save for rehearsals—she tried not to spend an hour in the 
house until her evening performance. It seemed to him that she 
had walked him over the entire surface of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. “Saves carfare and the sylphlike figger,” she had ex- 
plained. 

Now she shook her head at his radiant relief. 
fellow, my lad!” 

“But—she’s sent for me! She wants to see me!” 
warmly and happily. ‘“Doesn’t that prove—” 

“Doesn’t that prove you'd be a simp to lope right back and eat 
out of her hand? Balance a lump of sugar on your nose! Dead 
dog! Roll over!” She snapped her fingers derisively. “Those 
pikers of mine haven’t come across yet, right! We don’t want to 
be in a hurry!” She was emphatic. 

“No,” said her Aunt Lizzie, looking wistfully about and sighing 
frankly. “J certainly do hope—my land, don’t I?—that you wont 
be in a hurry!” 


“Steady, young 


He flushed 





Daniel allowed Nixie to help him with (Continued on page 146) 


No young writer who has appeared 
in the past three years has achieved 
distinction swiftly or surely 
than -Narjort Pickthall, many of 
whose powerful short tales “White 
Magic,” “The Larthquake,” “Free- 
and others that you will recall 
with enthustasm—have appeared in 
these pages. She has 
fame for her poetry; indeed, it is the 
poet's high gifts of vision and feeling 
that prose so luminous. 


More 
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H! came into the Fanua on the forefoot of a 
hurricane, in a queer, dumpy boat, cutter- 

rigged. He had a great show of canvas, and was 
running knots before the earliest breath ef wind; 
behind him the world was blowing loose. He made 
the reef-opening, all right; but two-thirds across 
the !agoon the real wind struck him. His gaff- 
topsail exploded like a cracker, but inaudibly; the 
boat disappeared—was pressed down into the water 
as you'd press a walnut-shell with the hand 
Nothing came ashore but the big mainsail, with 
Dromeghan wonderfully entangled in the clew 
Some of Maillard’s boys grabbed him and carried 
him to Maillard’s house. There the water was tilted out of him, 
he was given hot coffee, and laid to sleep on a cot. As soon as 
the wind had blown itself out, he woke up and offered to work 
jor Maillard 

“What can you do?” asked Maillard 

“Anything in the world,” answered Dromeghan cheerfully. 

In ten minutes he had a job 

It wasn’t much of a job, but the way Dromeghan handled it, 
you'd have thought it the best going. Maillard’s store, which 
was not so solidly built as his house, had blown away, and Mail- 
lard was painfully retrieving his stock-in-trade from all over the 
island. Dromeghan was set to boss the natives who were digging 
the stuff out of the sand. A hurricane is a queer thing. A card- 
board box of lamp-chimneys was found intact, while most of the 
tinned provisions were flattened as if a steam-roller had gone over 
them. It was exciting work, and whenever anyone found a sar- 
dine-tin or a bolt of print, the whole gang yelled and stamped. 
Danvers went down and watched 

By and by Maillard had all the rescued stuff piled on the 
veranda of his house, and put one of his boat’s crew on guard 
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over it with a shotgun. As Nicky Danvers looked at it, Drome 
ghan said, happily: “Not bad for a start, is it?” 

“You've saved quite a lot,” agreed Danvers. 

“Yes, haven't we?” He had already identified his interests 
with Maillard’s, and contemplated the miscellaneous heap with <¢ 
satisfied eye. ‘“There’s one thing I miss, though.” He grinned at 
Danvers. “There isn’t the sign nor the remnant of anything t 
drink in the whole collection. And I could do with a drink!” 

“If you want a drink,” said Danvers slowly, “you'll have t 
take a canoe and go to Nua. There’s no drinking here. Maillard’s 
all-the-same king of this island, and he don’t allow it. That’s 
why his wages are so high.” 

Dromeghan’s eyes steadied on Danvers in a way they had. H« 
looked amazed—naturally. “A teetotaler?” he said after a pause 
“Well—must say, he doesn’t look it!” 

‘“He’s a teetotaler,” explained Danvers, “for about four months 
out of five. Then he goes to Nua or anywhere handy, and makes 
up for it in one hell-bender. That’s the custom here. Fanua looks 
a small little peaceful place, don’t it? But half the sea-islan: 
trade passes through Maillard’s hands. You should see it when th« 
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ships are in. But they’ve got to do their drinking on board, and 
if they come ashore the worse,-he throws ‘em into the lagoon. 
[he island’s his; the lagoon’s his. The fish and the natives and the 
palm trees are his. J’m his. Yow’re his. And what he says 
goes. D’you think you can stand for it?” 

“Stand for it?” repeated Dromeghan thoughtfully. “Oh, I 
guess I can stand for anything just now. But Id like to know 
wily. 

Danvers—old Nicky Danvers—looked at him and liked him, 
from those steady eyes to his fine lean feet with a pair of Mail- 
ard’s canvas shoes flapping about them. He said: “You may as 
well know what most men know, white or brown, in the Islands. 
It’s because of Flore.” 

Again Dromeghan was silent, looking at Danvers. Then he 
said: “Flore? Is that the—lady who made coffee for me in 
there?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Danvers. “There’s just one woman 
in Fanua you'd describe as a lady, and that’s Flore Maillard. And 
she is one. But for all that, her mother was a native—a native 
that Maillard married when he was on a drunk, all square, at a 


“And I brought up here,” said 
Dromeghan, suddenly grave, his 
eyes on Flore as she _ entered. 


missionary’s. And heres 
the root of the business 
she drank herself to death 
before the girl grew up.” 

“Well?” said Dromeghan 
doubtfully, a hint of offense 
in his voice that Danvers 
was quick to notice. 

“Well?” returned Dan 
vers quickly. “Can’t you 
understand? The girl’s the 
apple of his eye. So he 
guards her—from her pos- 
sible inheritance. Both 
sides of the family! You 
can foresee and forestall 
with the brown or the 
white—never with the half- 
caste, sonny.” 

Dromeghan did not an- 
swer for a few minutes 
When he spoke again, he 
led the talk back to the 
store, for which Danvers 
liked him all the more 

Dromeghan scarcely 
spoke to Flore Maillard 
except in the way of work, 
but he looked at her. In a 
week his eyes were familiar 
with her expressions, her 
tricks of movement, every 
little individuality that was 
hers. He learned her as 
you learn music. He knew 
the way her brown hair 
turned off her temples, the 
golden flecks in her eyes, 
the quaint twist at the cor- 
ner of her mouth when she 
was going to smile; it was 
rather a full mouth, with 
the texture of a red hibiscus 
petal. She smiled often 
gravely at Dromeghan—he 
knew so little about trade, 
and was so happy over his 
ignorance. He helped Mail- 
lard with the store, and 
made astonishing sugges- 
tions, which the huge 
Frenchman received with 
laughter. 

“I started out from Sydney,” Dromeghan would explain, “to 
sail myself through the Islands, with a compass and not much 
else, in a boat I built myself. Is it likely that copra and bills of 
lading would have any terrors for me?” 

And Maillard laughed, slowly, kindly, pulling at his beard with 
a great shaking yellowed hand. “And you brought u» here—eh?” 

“And I brought up here,” said Dromeghan, suddenly grave, his 
eyes on Flore as she entered. 

Old Nicky Danvers saw the thing growing like a flower in the 
sea-wind and the sun. 

Fanua Island runs up to a green mountain in the middle; it’s 
not a mere atoll. Maillard had had a road cut in the side of the 
hill, a wide, smooth path, and had cleared the jungle here and there 
to give vistas of the sea, and set benches every mile or so. Here 
he would walk sometimes; and here Danvers came one evening. 
and heard voices from round the turn of the path—first the low 
and cooing laughter of a girl. “What would you do for me 
Dromeghan?” she said shyly. And the other voice answered: 
“Anything in the world, Flore, my flower!” 

Just the small-change of love, but Dromeghan meant it. And 
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Danvers, turning home through the scented dusk, felt very old. 
He wondered what Maillard would do. 

Maillard surprised Danvers by doing nothing for a long while, 
and surprised him still more by at last speaking of it. 


HEY were sitting, the two men, in Maillard’s house—that 

wonderful house built of coral-rock, and forever humming with 
the sea-sounds like a shell. They were at peace, pipe in mouth, 
watching the fireflies and the gleam of phosphorescent foam as 
on the wharf, listening to Flore’s voice in the 
At last Maillard took his pipe from his mouth, 
twilight with it. “That,” he said, “is a native 


the waves broke 
distance, singing 
and stabbed the 
song.” 

“And a dam’ pretty one,” agreed Danvers drowsily 

“Ves.” Then Maillard went on calmly: “And have you noticed 
a change in the girl lately?” 

Danvers sat bolt upright and looked at the Frenchman from 
another side of his mind; he remarked that Maillard was also 
showing his age, was becoming mightily yellow and gaunt. He 
said abruptly, “Yes, I have,’ and waited 

Maillard put his pipe in his mouth again 
puffs, he took it out once more and said: ‘She 
native now than she’s ever been in her life.” 

Danvers was dumb, but he leaned forward in his chair. He had 
not defined the change in Flore, with words; Maillard had, and 
rightly. Maillard went on: 

“It is young Dromeghan, of course 


After two or three 
is more of a 


I knew it would happen 


some day.” His voice deepened and he slid into French. “He is 
honest as bread, and clean as the sea. I have watched—my God, 
how I have watched! He is not as we were, my friend. He is of 


the new men, the young men, who follow us, and reap where we 
have sown, ard are free of our dangers—and our sins. I am 
glad of it.’ 

Danvers hesitated. He was out of his depth—did not know 
what he was expected to say. He ventured at last, with a slow 
smile: ‘“He’d do anything in the world for her.” 

“And he may have to.” Maillard’s face looked strange, gray— 
carven and worn, like a stone face long washed by the sea. “I’ve 
fought for the girl—my own child!” His great stringy hands 
twisted; the words came out with pain. “You know how I’ve 
fought. All the Islands know how I’ve fought—and laugh! But 
I’m shackled. I fight with one hand only. All the Islands know 
that too, when they see my cutter come into Nua! Don’t they 
know what old Maillard’s come for? And the time’s coming 
when I shall not fight any more—when it will not be possible. 
And the girl may need a man more—when it will not be possible. 
And the girl may need a man who'll fight for her—with her. 
You never can tell—you never can tell. I have fear, Danvers. 
I have fear.” 

“You're not used to being afraid, Maillard,” almost whimpered 
old Nicky 

Maillard looked at him with agony. “I’m weak, Danvers, weak. 
That boy’s strong. He’s never had to drink to forget danger and 








despair, sickness and sin, till he couldn’t stop if he would. Look 
here, Danvers—what I brought back with me from Nua last 
time!” 


He opened a triple-locked cupboard in the thick of the wall, 
and showed a couple of bottles. Just that. But old Nicky, to his 
credit, saw them through a mist. “If I was a young man, Mail- 
lard,” he whimpered, “I'd swear off. You to bring it to the island! 
But I’m too old.” 

“Yes,” said Maillard, almost in a whisper, his head drooped, 

we're too old. But they’re not old. Maybe the boy’ll give her 
a chance. There’s her mother, poor soul, and me, and my father, 
and my father’s father against her, though.” 

“You take a black view, Maillard. You're sick.” 

“Yes, I’m sick,” said Maillard. “It has me. I’m breaking up. 
Id like to see my girl safe before I go.” 


ANVERS was so shaken by this talk that he could see no joy 
in the pretty love-business going forward under his eyes. 
That flower the old sinner had watched unfolding hid a snake in 
the heart of it. He lost his courage. His pagan serenity fled. He 
saw the sins of the fathers visited on the children. But some- 
times he stood ready to laugh at Maillard and his morbid fears. 
Why should—it—descend to the girl? She was not defenseless, 
as are so many of the half-caste; she was loved, guarded, refined, 
educated. She had been to a convent school; she had resources 
within herself. She had pride. 
Then Maillard fell ill. 
Danvers, shaken afresh, got a doctor of sorts out from Nua. 


Anything in the World 


The doctor did not take long over his diagnosis. ‘You can’t d 
anything,” he told Nicky. “It’s simply like the presentation of 
bill long overdue. It must be met. ‘He wont die this time. Bu 
if you want to keep him alive and sane, you must let him have 
drink now and then. No good cutting it off, or any of thos 
temperance games—now.” 

Maillard listened in silence to Danvers’ mumbled report of th: 
verdict. He said at last: ‘How old do you think I am, Nicky? 

“You must be well on the far side of sixty, Maillard,” sai 
Nicky, looking at the vast ruin of the man. Maillard laughed. 

“I'm fifty-six,” he answered, and turned away his face. 

He had three drinks of whisky a day while he was ill. Danver 
administered them behind locked doors, shaken afresh each time 
to see how the familiar craving fought in Maillard with the fea: 
lest Flore should know. Yes, the Frenchman was breaking; he 
was in no condition any longer to protect the girl. Danvers saw 
it. 

“If we were young, Maillard,” said old Nicky, “we’d sign the 
pledge and start fresh. But it’s not worth while now, Maillard; we 
haven't it in us. Aren’t them young ones come to the point yet 
for the easing of your mind?” 

“They know I know, and that I approve, and trust. No more 
It’s a shy thing, Danvers. It’s a sweet thing. They’d lose a little 
if they spoke of it—yet. Don’t we know?” 

“Yes, yes,” whimpered Nicky, “we’re two old soaks—now; but 
we was young once.” 

“God help us,” said Maillard, “a long time ago!” 


ND then Danvers had to go to Tanoa. 
é He was wanted as a Government witness in a land-convey- 
ancing case, in which the conveyancing had apparently been 
carried out with the aid of rum and some Sniders. There were 
about forty native witnesses, and tabus had been broken. The 
case is of no importance here, save that it kept Danvers fidgeting 
about for over a month in Tanoa. Released at last, he sped 
back to Nua as fast as a friend’s schooner could take him. At 
Nua he found the Fanua whaleboat waiting for him. It had been 
waiting a week, the boys said. They seemed glad to see Danvers 

He did not question them. An extraordinary uneasiness pos- 
sessed him. He was afraid. He was absolutely certain, the 
moment he set eyes on the whaleboat and the crew, that some- 
thing was wrong at Fanua. 

They made quick time out from Nua. 

It was an afternoon of squalls. As the big boat threshed over 
the glittering miles, Danvers saw atoll after atoll, nameless rings 
of coral and sand, go out in the sea-smoke and reappear lashed 
and gleaming. The sky was a hive of winds. They made Fanua 
at sundown, but had to beat up and down for half an hour before 
they could clear the reef. 

All the island was dark save for the wharf-lights. Almost 
before the boat was alongside the lower landing, Danvers was on 
the wharf. He had made out a man standing there. He was 
not at all surprised to see it was Dromeghan. He went to him 
quickly and said: ‘What is it?” 

He knew, while he waited for an answer, that something 
strange was abroad in the swinging, shouting night; words would 
be spoken, he knew, deeds would be done, which in their turn 
would seem strange and fantastic by the light of common day. 
And Dromeghan said: “She wont see me!” 

His clean, reserved young face was gleaming wet. Danvers 
thought at first—with no sense of the unusual—that it was wet 
with tears. Then a gout of warm spray soared over the wharf, 
and a shriek of wind behind it. Crying like gulls, the boat-boys 
were making fast. He drew Dromeghan up the wharf. “Tell 
me!” he said in the following lull. 

“She wont see me!” shouted Dromeghan immediately, fling- 
ing his heart into the wind with his words. “They wont let me in. 
They’re shut up in the house—she and Maillard. She begged me 
to keep away—me! They’re not sick. She says I can do noth- 
ing. .... Danvers, what is it?” 

“Come,” said Nicky only, and they ran up to the house. 

It was dark and shuttered; even the wide door was closed. 
“It’s locked!” whispered Dromeghan wretchedly. “And the 
house-boys wont open.” Danvers spoke, and speaking to the 
dumb and listening front of that house was like speaking to a 
rock; and as if from a rock, a thin echo came back to them. 
“Tt’s me, Maillard,” said Nicky; “it’s Danvers come back. Let 
me in, Maillard.” 

There was a soft sound within. In a moment Danvers laid 
hand on the door. It opened. They went in and shut it behind 
them. (Continued on page 124) 
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A fter an experience in Hollywood assisting in the 
direction of the series of films that are being made 
from his ‘Red Book -Magazine stories, Gerald 
Beaumont has gone “back home,’—that is, to 


his lovely place in the hills overlooking the bay of 
San Francisco, where he has recently completed 
the erection of a new house and studio. 
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He is 


now busily engaged on a new series of stories for you. 


TEAM ETS 


By 
GERALD BEAUMONT 


N the fullness of His wisdom, the Lord added twin boys to 

the progeny of old man Castro, one of whose ninety-seven 
cousins was Joe the Barber, ward representative of the Marquis 
of Queensberry. 

The christening of the twins was delayed six months by an 
epidemic of scarlet fever. Then old lady Castro said they 
might as well wait until the new church was dedicated. 

So, when the twins were almost a year old, fifteen Castros, 
accompanied by twelve De la Guardias and nineteen members of 
the Silva family, pomaded their hair, incased themselves in 
Sunday attire, had their picture taken on the front steps of the 
Castro residence, and then flocked in a body to the Church of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Father de la Guardia, short and fat and with a mole on his 
upper lip, prepared himself for the baptismal rites. All went well 
until the moment when the first infant was suspended face- 
lownward over the baptismal font. Then the family disagreed 
violently as to whether this was Manuel or Tony, for the twins 
resembled each other as closely as a pair of tan shoe-buttons. 
Old lady Castro whooped, and Aunt Teresa prepared to main- 
tain her opinion with a hatpin. Old man Castro separated them. 
and offered a solution worthy of Solomon: 


Manuel thrummed the guitar when 
Tony would not touch it; Manuel 
called on Antonina and discussed 
how the Pride of San Fernando 


might be restored to normality. 


“Well, I tell you, Father, pour the water over them both 
same time. The one who raise the mos’ hell—that is Tony for 
sure; the other is Manuel!” 

This was done; and as soon as the first trickle of water, sacred 
but none the less cold, struck the napes of the little bared necks, 
Tony identified himself. He doubled his fists, and the entire 
neighborhood was aware that Tony disapproved of the pro- 
ceedings. 

“What I say?” demanded old man Castro. “That li’l Portagee 
always want to fight. The other one—he’s behave himself. 
I t'ink Manuel goin’ become priest.” 

“Good!” laughed Father de la Guardia. ‘“When he grow up 
—I see what I can do for him. You tell Joe the Barber 
keep away. Nineteen time’ I take some little altar boy, give him 
‘Lives of the Saints,’ and pray that he become priest; but when 
that boy is sixteen, Joe take him away and show him how to 
fight. I tell you, Castro, I get no priest out of this parish, while 
that barber he’s run a fight-club!” 

“Well,” said the father of the twins, “I let Joe make Tony 
champion of the world; I give you Manuel; ’at’s pretty good 
split.” 

Thus was the destiny of the late arrivals predetermined by 
old man Castro. When they were old enough to attend school, 
the twins were led to the San Fernando temple of learning, 
patronized mostly by little girls in gingham frocks and little boys 
in patched overalls. The latter were all cousins of Joe the 
Barber, and consequently more interested in body punches and 
left hooks to the jaw than they were in the multiplication table 
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or the morning Salute to the [lag 








The Dreamers 


of them could count The little town of San Fernando had been settled by a peace 


up to ten—with the right arm swinging over the prostrate form ful, dreamy, generous-hearted people who clung to their faith an: 


of their latest antagonist The others sought 


the same high standard of learning 


they might defend themselves in the prize 
citizens of South Beach, and hear Joe the 


from under the ropes: 


earnestly to acquire the simple life of agricultural forebears. Time eventually sprea: 
hope that some day the skirts of a more modern near-by city until San Fernand 


-ring against the leading became a suburb of a typical American metropolis. As such 
Barber crying to them _ battled against other districts for recognition, and it battled 


various ways 


‘Atta boy, keed! Bot’ hands, you Wop, bot’ hands! Now Father de la Guardia strove to keep alive the spiritual mora 


seeng heem the Portagee lullaby! 
in to you! He's an ambitious young mé 
Oh! > | oe Oh! 


One more, and we go home 


Truly, a goal to inspire the dreams of 
“Gracious!” said the charming Miss 


spected the new scholars How in 
the world can anvone tell which is 
which 

Once more their father was equal 
to the occasion 

“Well, I tell vou,” he confided 
‘The one who know his lessons, that 
will be Manuel; the one who fight 
all the time, that will be Tony. 
Tough lil Portagee, that boy. 
Manuel, he goin’ become priest.’ 

Sure enough, Manuel became an 
altar boy and then a member of the 
Young Men's So- 
dality, while Tony 
joined the Colombo 
Athletic Club, and 
was eventually 
heralded by. Joe the 
Barber as “Kid 
Tony, the dashing, 
slashing son-of-a 
gun from San 





Fernando—a barrel 
of dynamite, and 
hell fight the 
champion for noth- 
ing!’ 

Now, contrary to general opinion, 
the real fighting instinct is not a 
matter of nationality, but of in- 


dividual temperament The Irish- 
American holds no mortgage on the 
pugilistic crown. Every nation in 


the world has put forth its idols 
witness Nelson the Dane, Ketchel 
the Pole, Frank Erne the Swiss, 
Pancho Villa the Filipino, Jack Root 
of Bohemia, and Herrera the Mex- 
ican Tiger. Tommy Burns was a 
Canadian, Fitzsimmons a Cornish- 
man, Sharkey a Gael. France points 
to Carpentier, Italy to men like 
Hugo Kelly. Five of the cleverest 
gladiators who ever stepped into 
the roped arena were Jews; and an- 
other five men, in their day unbeat- 
able, came from a race which knew 
the bitterness of slavery. Thrown 
into the American melting pot, all 
these men bubbled to the surface be- 
cause of the fighting instinct that 
was theirs 






















lead: let heem come of the district by fiestas and open-air processions and exhorta 


et heem come in! tions from the pulpit On the other hand, Joe the Barber 


y, pretty, ver’ pretty! founder of the Colombo Athletic Club, was an apostle of moder: 


ism. Above his tonsorial parlor he maintained training quarter 


anyone! for his stable of pugilists, and it was his great dream that som« 
Prindiville as she in- day he would disprove the claim of Tommy Hogan, match 


maker of three boxing-clubs, who said that the onl 
title a Portuguese would ever win would be the diy 
ing championship of the world. 

\ shrewd matchmaker was Tommy Hogan. 1 
was he who cultivated for years a pugilistic feu 
between the youthful citizens of South Beach, 
Fernando and the West End, until the inter-distric 

. ; title represented the great goal of civic pride. Ni 
: bronze plaque yet ornamented the walls of the 
Colombo Club, but Joe the Barber 
dream bloomed afresh when he watche 
Tony Castro win his first fight. 

\tta boy, keed,” said Joe. SB 
gosh, I be your manager. How yo 
like to get your picture in the Polic: 
Gazette, eh?” ; 

Oh, wonder of wonders! Tony’s 
dark eyes sparkled at the very thought 
his chest expanded; the 
world was his! He 
plunged into the train 
ing-pit of pugilism with 
all the zeal and natura 
ability of a bull pup at 
tacking a carpet slippe: 
Even a tyro could see 









that Tony was born t 
the trade. He was 
fighter pure and simple 
disposing of ordinary 
opponents like chaff. He 
had the sinuous grace of 
the leopard, coupled 
with the swift, tearing 
smash of the tiger. N« 
amount of punishment 
could make him cover 
up, nor remove _ the 
smile that bared the 
whitest of teeth. Be 
cause he so_ evidently 
loved the game, the 
motley followers oi 
the Marquis of Queens 
\ berry came in turn t 
love Tony Castro, an 
he was hailed by his 
own people as “the 
Pride of San Fernand 
~Tony Castro the Por 
tuguese Flash.” 

Old man Castro, now 
fifty and ten, smokec 
ten-cent cigars and 
bought himself a season 
ticket to the boxing 
shows; Manuel, the 
twin, smiied proudly 
when people, mistaking 
him for his brother, 
called out: ‘“H’lo, Tony 
—how’s the Knock-’em- 
dead Kid?” Joe the Bar- 

ae ber put nine pictures oi 
“I think I like to become priest, Father. SS As his protege on the ceil 


I been pretty tough kid—but St. t= «ing of his shop sO that 
Augustine, he was tough kid too.’ patrons, while being 
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“Oh, well,” grunted Devlin, “if you think I’m crossing you, I'll let you bet my money on your boy; how's that?” 


shaved, might still study the gallant figure of the district hero. 
But the proudest of all, was little Antonina Souza, for she was 
Tony Castro’s “Portagee Rose.” What child from Ponta Delgada 
n the Azores can resist a youth who wears lavender silk socks, 
pomades his hair as they do in the movies, plays a guitar, 
paraphrases love-songs in her honor, and knocks his opponents 
out with a glove in which there is a rose that she has given 
him? 

Antonina was in paradise, especially when Tony, seated on the 
Souza family sofa, leaned his head against the wall, and sang 
while he strummed a guitar: 


“She’s my sweet Portagee Rose, 

The fairest flower that grows. 

And some day for her sake 

The title I'll take— 

And I'll marry my Portagee Rose!” 


It was clearly understood between them that when Tony won 
1e title, they would be married by Father de la Guardia. 


But in the midst of all the happiness, Fate stacked the cards 
one night in old Powell’s Pavilion, and the Portuguese Flash 
emerged a broken-hearted boy. 


TRANGE friendships are formed on the battlefields of 
Fistiana. Johnny McGovern and Tony Castro were mutual 
admirers and the best of comrades-at-arms. Johnny was red- 
haired- and the champion of the West End. Their respective 
managers ordained that they should meet twice, and they battled 
with .such cheerful ferocity that the public demanded a third 
encounter. 

On their first meeting it was Tony who took the decision at 
the end’of four torrid rounds. The next time it was Johnny’s arm 
that was raised by the referee, and Johnny, rushing over to Tony’s 
corner, threw his arms around the defeated gladiator. 

“You give me a swell fight, Wop. Better luck next time!” 

“Sure,” said Tony, “tha’s all right; next time I knock you 
dead.” 

So the third contest was arranged, and the house was sold out 





Tony Castro's legs crumpled, and he sank slowly to his knees. 


Now, it happened that 
y other occasion on which they fought, little Antonina, 
watching the clock, had gone upstairs at the hour of ten and 
said her rosary for twenty minutes in order that her sweetheart 
might enjoy every advantage. But this night, Antonina, pouting 
resentfully, left her beads hanging on the bedpost. That was 
because Tony, several evenings before, had imbibed too freely 
and had been arrested for throwing billiard-balls at the lights in 
Cesare’s Place. That meant breaking his date at Armandare’s 
Hard-Times Dance, where she was certain they would have won 
the prize waltz. Naturally there had been a lovers’ quarrel. Tony 
called for no rose; Antonina said no prayer. This was, of course, 
a sad mistake. 

Old-timers still talk of that fight between the two friends, 
Johnny McGovern and the Pride of San Fernando, for it is 
marked in the record-books with a star and a footnote. 

Tony Castro, fighting with the skill and strength of a born 
champion, sensed when the bell called them together for the 
fourth round that victery was his. McGovern was weakening. 

“Better you lie down, keed,” Tony panted. “You give me tough 
fight, Johnny, but you're through now.” 

There was no yellow streak in Johnny McGovern. The red- 
haired youth from the West End pulled himself together and 
grinned 

“Come get me 
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severa lays bDelore the scheduled date 


on every 


you Wop!” he taunted, and crashed a red- 





The referee sprang forward and began to count. e+, . 


dened glove flush to the other’s unprotected jaw. Most boys 
would have dropped. Tony’s knees sagged; he caught at the 
ropes, braced himself, and as his chum tore in, ducked nimbly 
to one side. 

The top rope, loosened by a night of repeated strain, gave 
under the impact of Johnny McGovern’s rush, and he pitched 
out of the ring, crashing down headfirst upon the wooden steps 
that connected platform to the floor. Still dizzy from his own 
exertions, Tony Castro reeled to a ring post, and clung there 
looking down at his chum. Johnny’s handlers swooped upon 
their man, and boosted him up again just as the bell rang, signaling 
the end of the contest. The crowd waited for the decision. 

The referee raised Tony’s right glove, and the galleries thun- 
dered applause upon their idol. The Pride of San Fernando 
acknowledged the tribute with a wave of one hand, and then 
hurried to the corner of the vanquished, where he flung per- 
spiring bronze arms around the inert figure. 

“°At’s all right, Johnny,” he panted. “You give me a 
fight. Nex’ time maybe I don’t be so lucky!” 

Joe the Barber threw a bathrobe over the victor’s shoulders 
and led his protégé to the dressing-room. Half the crowd left 
the pavilion; the other half loitered behind to cheer the loser 
when he should arise. 

Tony was stripping the tape from his knuckles, and listening 
to Joe the Barber’s enthusiastic praise, when he heard some on 
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Old man Castro's boy clutched the ropes and dragged himself to his feet. Blind instinct told him what to do. 


that Johnny McGovern was still unconscious. He wrenched 

attendants and rushed back to hoist himself 

through the ropes and shoulder his way into the cluster of 

men standing under the glare of the arc lights. He was in time 

to hear a physician, rising from the side of the prostrate figure 
ot Johnny McGovern, say to a police sergeant: 

‘The boy’s dead.” 

‘No-no-no!” screamed Tony Castro. 

Physician and officer were hurled violently to either side by 
a youth who dropped to the white canvas and took Johnny 
McGovern in his arms as a mother might cuddle her child. 

‘Johnny! Johnny!” he babbled. ‘“You’re not dead! 
you, you’re not dead! Open your eyes, keed! 


' 


I tell 
You're all right 
now! You feelin’ much better—no? See, I rub your hands, 
Johnny! Come on, Johnny; don’t fool Tony no more! Come 
on, keed; I take you home—” 

The police sergeant laid a kindly hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“It’s no use, son. Put him down, and get dressed. You'll 
have to come to the station.” 

But it took five strong men to pry the lifeless form of Johnny 
McGovern from the arms of his chum, who had never known 
tragedy and who refused now to recognize it. He could not 
believe that Johnny was dead, not even when Joe the Barber, 
with tears in his eyes, tried to convince him of the fact. 

But gradually the truth was forced home with the hideous 


exaggeration of a nightmare. It mattered not that the news- 
papers and a coroner’s jury absolved the Portuguese Flash from 
responsibility—nor that Johnny’s father, who had once been a 
boxer himself, tried in his awkward way to comfort the mourn- 
ing boy: the experience wrought a change in the dreams of 
Tony Castro. Jail—morgue—inquest—funeral—and the spec- 
tacle of Johnny’s mother weeping at a fresh-turned grave: these 
were the things that fastened themselves morbidly upon the 
boy’s sensitive mind. 

Not even Antonina, approaching wide-eyed, could comfort him 

“But, Tony dear,” she pleaded, “accidents like that happen in 
baseball and football. It was not your fault. Didn’t you listen 
to what was said at the inquest? Next time you will carry the 
rose in your glove, and I will say the rosary. Tony, don’t look 
like that; you frighten me!” 

“T don’ fight no more,’ he mumbled. “I never be champion 
of the world; I never be able to buy for you all the things that 
I promise. See, ’Nina—he lay like this in my arms, the boy I 
love nex’ to Manuel, and—they take him away from me!” 

The thing became an obsession that wrung his soul by day, and 
battened upon him at night like a vampire. He shrank from his 
friends, locked himself in his room, and tried to blot out from his 
memory even virgin-eyed, flower-faced Antonina, for his little 
“Portagee Rose” had been inseparably linked with his dream of 
the lightweight championship. (Continued on page 168) 
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Here begins 
the great- 
est novel of 
modern New 
York’s rich 
and reckless 
society ever 
written by 
the famous 
author of 
“The Sala- 


mander.”* 


OweEN JOHNSON 


[* the spring of 1920 the bonanza prosperity of the war was 

over, and like some rubber toy which collapses with a shrieking 
protest, the great inflation was flattening out amid the cries of its 
victims and the angry mutterings of disillusioned labor. At this 
period, when industry was struggling to work out the readjustment 
under the threat of gigantic strikes, and when the war investor 
as well as the war profiteer daily beheld the crumbling of values 
that swept away their fortunes as rapidly as they had grown, 
two reporters arrived late in the afternoon at that corner in 
the Murray Hill district where stands the home of Alonzo 
Majendie—not to be confused with Bernard Majendie, a cousin 
who went down in the panic of 1907, but Alonzo Majendie of the 
Fidelity Trust, a landmark in New York finance, associated with 
Gunther and Company, and Forscheim and Marx in the great 
period of corporation reorganization 

The house, occupying full one-half of the block on the avenue 
and running back one hundred feet with the added ballroom and 
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conservatory and 
eighteen servants, was yet so modest in its brownstone exterior 
that it gave the same impression that a dowager in brown silk 
ruffles of the Victorian period would make, on entering a ballroom 
among the clinging and revealing toilets of the present day. It 
was of a period when manners and customs rigidly circumscribed 
the privacy of the home, and dining out at restaurants was con- 


garage, twenty-five bedrooms, quarters for 


sidered almost a social descent into Bohemia. Built in the middle 
of the last century in the English Tudor style, severe, classi 
dignified, in marked contrast with the parvenu palaces of upper 
Fifth Avenue, which with every ostentation of outward detail 
advertise the luxury of the new leaders of society, the Majendie 
house, with its brownstone facades, seemed deliberately raised 
All rights reserved 
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studied disregard of the curiosity of the passing throng. Whereas 
the great houses of the day are but the reflection of the architect, 
it proclaimed the austerity and the rigid disdain of a family that 
tor generations had held unchallenged its social primacy and its 
social privacy. 

The two reporters mounted the first steps of the terrace, which 
surrounded the house with a narrow lawn and box hedges, and 
rang the bell. Instantly the door was opened by a footman in 
yellow and black livery, wno examined them with unfavorable 
curiosity. 

“Mr. Thornton DeWitt to see Mrs. Majendie, said the shorter 
f the two, an immaculate. dapper man approaching forty, in a 
smart cutaway, with a white edging to the vest. He added with an 


“This seems to me a wholly 
extraordinary intrusion,” 
Majendie said slowly. 

“It’s not De Witt's fault,” 
replied Burgess. “I had 
to use him to get to you.” 


Anglo-American _into- 
nation: “By appoint- 
ment, my good fellow.” 

“Reporters?” said 
the footman, barring 
the door. 

“Take my card to 
Phillips,” said DeWitt, 
opening a neat case of 
black moiré and tender- 
ing a card with equal 
insolence. 

The footman hesi- 
tated, glanced at the 
card and finally, evi- 
dently under orders, 
closed the door and 
left them waiting in 
the outer defenses 

“Damned little 
puppy!” said DeWitt, 
feeling that he had 
missed his effect on his 
companion, 

Burgess, known as 
the star man, lean of 
face, careless of dress, 
—his clothes hung on 
him and looked as 
though he had not had 
them off for nights, 
taciturn, a bundle of 
nerves, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Reporters will be 
thick as flies around 
her pretty soon—and 
just as popular.” 

The footman re- 
turned and _ ushered 
them into the great 
white marble hall, 
where a second foot- 
man received _ their 
coats and hats. 

“Sorry, sir, but we 
have to be very 
particular.” 

Burgess experienced 
the same shock of sur- 
prise that each new 
visitor experienced in 
yenetrating beyond 
the outer defenses. 
Nothing could exceed 
the luxury that all at 

once burst upon him, but it was a luxury without ostentation, 
distinguished by good taste and the quality of appropriate selec- 
tion. The great marble stairway turned and rose by easy flights 
into the upper stories; a fountain by Jean Goujon flung a tiny 
spray before the series of Aubusson tapestries that relieved the 
stone austerity. They passed through a small salon, which even 
to the boisertes and the appliqués was of the purest Directoire, 
transplanted bodily from a famous chateau, into the main drawing- 
room with its paneled ceilings, its Louis XIII furniture in the 
original tapestries, its silken rugs from Bokhara, worthy to hang 
on the walls, and its eight great panels by Watteau. 

“You can wait here,” said the footman, who had discovered 
that they were reporters after all. 
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“Rather neat said Thornton DeWitt, who in his role of the 


chronicler of social doings had acquired an easy familiarity with 


luxury. “My boy, a million dollars looks down upor you.” 
“What an auction it would be!” said Burgess, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets and whistling to himself to conceal his surprise 
Before he could continue his thought, Phillips the butler, one 
of the aristocrats of the world below-stairs, entered with his 
noiseless step, a face done in wax. with the glance of a field 
marshal and a silken voice 
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“Good afternoon, Mr. DeWitt. Mrs. Majendie should be in 
any moment, sir.” Then seeing Burgess, he looked doubtful. 

“Quite all right,” said DeWitt, consulting his watch; “fact is, 
we're extremely punctual.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” Phillips said with a slight raising of his 
eyebrows toward Burgess, who with his hands still sunk in his 
pockets was examining the room. “Mr. Majendie’s orders are 
most strict as regards reporters. Of course in your case, sir—’’ 

“Mr. Burgess is my assistant,” said DeWitt superbly 














“That is quite satisfactory, sir,” said Phillips with an aristo- 
cratic inclination of his head—as aristocrats no longer bow. “I 
took the liberty, sir,” he added as a footman appeared with a tray 
on which were set a decanter and glasses, “knowing how you 
appreciated—”’ 

“No liberty at all, 


Phillips. Mrs. 
I say, Burgess, a glass of port? 


Majendie is always so 
thoughtful. Port it is, isn’t it, 
Phillips?” 


‘Yes sir.” 


“My ‘idea of morality’? 
she repeated thought- 
fully—and replied: “‘My 
self-respect, perhaps.- 


“Don’t care if I do,” said Burgess, who tipped up the proffered 
glass and swallowed it at a gulp. 

“My boy, my boy!” said DeWitt, holding up his glass to the 
light and sipping it in dreamy degustation. “A sacrilege! You 
are drinking genuine old crusted port—the Majendie port. Am I 
right, Phillips?” 

“Yes sir, laid down in 1868, sir.” 

“Damn good,” said Burgess, who, despite a warning 
from his companion, held out his glass to be replenished. 


look 
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“Wonderful—wonderful stuff,” said DeWitt, who finished del- 
icately and set down his glass. 

“If you gentlemen care to smoke—” said Phillips. “Mrs. 
Majendie may be a trifle late, sir.” 

“Why, yes, Phillips, thank you.” 

Burgess selected a cigar in turn, examined it with satisfaction 
and then changing his mind put it into his pocket. 

“By the way, Phillips,” he said casually, “when did Mr. 
Majendie return from Chicago?” 

Immediately suspicious, Phillips took refuge in impassibility. 

“IT am not in the habit of divulging information concerning 
Mr. Majendie’s movements,” he said stiffly, and left the room. 


“PTSHEY do things rather well here. By Jove, the old boy knows 
cigars,” said DeWitt when they were alone. Then sinking 

into a comfortable corner of the sofa, he said with a frown: “I 
say, old man, no more breaks like that last one.” 

“Like what?” said Burgess, who being near the box of cigars, 
selected another for the future 

“Trying to pump Phillips. As a matter of fact, Burgess, I 
don’t like this business; I don’t like it at all. This masquerading 
as my assistant isn’t playing the game—not playing the game at 
all. My position in New York society is a peculiar one—a con- 
fidential one. I have never abused the privilege. I don’t like it 
at all.” 

“Can't help it,” said Burgess, lighting a cigarette. “The old 
man’s orders. ‘Get to Majendie at once—if you have to use a 
jimmy.’”’ 

DeWitt shook his head and again fastidiously repeated his 
distaste, but at this moment Phillips, returning, announced: 

“While you are waiting, perhaps you might like to look over 
the photographs of the costume ball next week. The first batch 
have just come in.” 

“The very thing I wanted,” said DeWitt, springing up eagerly. 
“Very glad indeed to look them over, Phillips; thank you.” 

Phillips, on whom Burgess had made a distinctly unfavorable 
impression, closed the box of cigars and picking it up, departed 

“Rum old undertaker, that,” said Burgess. ‘“What’s this: about 
the costume ball?” 

“What part of the paper do you read?” said DeWitt in sur- 
prise. ‘Nothing else has been talked of for months. It’s quite 
the outstanding feature of the season. Fancy not knowing 
that!” 

“TI remember now,” said Burgess. “So they’re planning a big 
splurge. Well, that’s good news. All the better story.” 

“Look here, Burgess, just what are you hinting at?” said 
DeWitt suspiciously. “I don’t know why you are taking this way 
to get to Mr. Majendie. Matter of fact, I prefer to be in ig- 
norance. But all the same, what do you mean by auctions and a 
good story and all that sort of rot?” 

Burgess enjoyed his moment with a little superior smile. 

“Don't be surprised if tomorrow something starts to break in 
the Street. There's a big fight on. In fact, there’s hell to pay! 
Say. what part of the paper do you read? Haven’t you waked 
up to the fact that some one is getting away with a corner in 
International Motors? Suppose our friend here is on the wrong 
side?” 

DeWitt shrugged his shoulders and made a gesture with his 
hand which embraced the room. 

“Well? How can that involve anything like this?” 

“That's what I’m here to find out.” 

“My dear boy, you don’t know what you’re dealing with,” said 
DeWitt with pitying superiority. ‘Do you realize that here you 
are in the presence of not one, but three fortunes? Majendie and 
the Fidelity: that’s one. Mrs. Majendie a Highgate—the Kil- 
blaine million; and I had forgotten the other sister, Cora Majen- 
die, Mrs. Chalfonte—another million or two. Absurd!” 

“The higher they are, the harder they fall, Bill.” 

“But the Fidelity?” said DeWitt, frowning at his: familiarity. 

“The Fidelity Trust? Why not?” said Burgess, and with the 
irrepressible spirit of irreverence of the press, he flung a leg over 
an arm of the chair and continued: “Say, a few things you don’t 
know about these tip-toppers: The whole damned bunch is walk- 
ing on isinglass these days. When standard stocks are down fifty 
points, you can reckon it in millions.” He paused, and gazing at 
the room said suddenly: “My God, if it is only true! What a 
whale of a story!” 

Each sees life from his own needs. A soldier passing through 
the most entrancing landscapes perceives gun-emplacements and 
enfilading fires; Burgess, the reporter, was thinking only of the 
drama of a smashing story. 


Blue Blood 





“Hello! That’s a good idea about the photographs,” he said 


suddenly. “Just the thing if the sky blows up tomorrow. Let’s 


have a look. Get hold of a family group, if you can. Who's the 
old girl with the beads?” 
“You are speaking of Mrs. Majendie—Mrs. Alonzo Majendi: 


said DeWitt with the air of one defending a friend. “And the 


beads, as you call them, is the famous Tonquay necklace.” 

“Didn't recognize her in the wig. Grim old girl. The o 
guard dies but never surrenders,” he observed, looking at 
photograph. 

“Mrs. Majendie has gone off slightly in the last two years 
the social strain.” 

“Had a lot of work done on her, I'll bet,” said Burgess witho 
reverence. He turned to another photograph. “And thes 
birds!” 

“You are now referring to Mrs. Alonzo Majendie’s young: 
daughter and her husband,” said DeWitt with a slight sarcasm 


which was lost on his companion. “One of the sisters married the 


Honorable Fitzroy Clavendeny, eldest son of the Duke of Batte 
sea. Another sister is Mrs. Thomas Ronalds—the famous Mr 
Tommy Ronalds. Another sister has just announced her engag 
ment to the Count Toloni-Baretta.” 

“I see. The sisters have been busy—but what did this gink 
ever do?” 

“He? He married a Majendie.” 

Burgess looked at him quickly, and perceiving that his indig 
nation was not assumed, smiled and said with false humility: 

“Excuse me! I see. It’s a profession, isn’t it? Well, t 
looks it.” 

DeWitt, who had been gazing at a proof with respectful a 
miration, now tendered it to his companion with an appreciative 
elevation of his eyebrows. 

“There you are.” 

“The widow?” 

“Mrs. Rita Kilblaine!” 

Burgess emitted a long whistle. 

“Now you're showing me something. Damn neat! Say, this 
gets me. A woman with that look could swing any jury.” 

“Mrs. Rita Kilblaine,” said DeWitt carelessly,-“I consider on 
of the very smartest women in New York society.” 

“What's the costume?” 

“Lucrezia Borgia—a rather well-known Italian, Burgess.” 

“I know it! I know it! Some thoroughbred, all right,” said 
Burgess, passing over the patronizing manner. “Why the hell 
did she marry that white-livered old Turk of a Silas Kilblaine? 
Doesn’t go with that look. The millions, I suppose.” 

“As a matter of fact, Kilblaine behaved damned badly. Left 
his fortune to an art museum.” 

“Didn’t she get a thing?” 

“Nothing at all! One little million, perhaps—but nothing at 
all!” 

“The son of a gun! Whiy didn’t she break the will?” 

“Pride, my boy,” said DeWitt loftily. “The Majendies aren't 
the pork and steel aristocracy; real estate and banking—five 
generations. Blue blood, my boy! Why—” 

But at this moment, at a rustle in the outer room, DeWitt 
suddenly sprang to his feet and stood at rigid attention. Mrs 
Majendie had arrived. 


SHE came tripping in, followed by a completely blond young 

man who carried a package under his arm—a woman, with the 
figure of a girl, youthfully dressed, the neck cut low and protected 
by a diamond dog-collar and a double row of pearls. 

“Looking at the proofs,” she cried in a shrill falsetto which 
carried well in restaurants and at the opera. “How d’you do, 
Mr. DeWitt? You know Brady, of course.” 

The gigolo in question nodded imperceptibly and immediately 
proceeded to put down the package as though he had been stag- 
gering under its weight, saying: 

“Suppose I toddle along?” 

“Topsy, don’t you dare! I want your advice,” said Mrs. 
Majendie, who then perceived with a start that DeWitt was not 
alone. 

“Allow me to present my assistant—Mr. Burgess, Mrs. Majen- 
die—Mr. Carleton Brady.” 

“Oh!” 

“We are making a very great feature of the ball, you under- 
stand,” said DeWitt in explanation, after the introductions had 
passed like a tepid breeze. 

“Did you like the one of me?” said Mrs. Majendie eagerlv. 

“Tremendously! I was tremendously taken with it.” 






























By Owen Johnson 








‘Really? It’s not bad of the costume. I think the last ones 
She turned to Brady. “Topsy, open up the proofs we brought.” 

Brady obeyed with calculated languor. 

“But this is really excellent of you, Mrs. Majendie.” 

“Do you think so?” she said doubtfully. Then, taking up a 
new proof from those she had brought, she said: “I think this 
is better. The full face, you know.” 

“This is better,” said DeWitt instantly. “Very dignified, Mrs. 
Majendie—trés grande dame! I am particularly delighted, be- 
cause of course we wish to make this our central feature. Now, if 
we could print this, and this of Mrs. Kilblaine and this family 
group?” 

“Three!” said Mrs. Majendie in pretended surprise. “You 
really want three!” 

“I hope, I sincerely hope, Mrs. Majendie, that we may have 
at Jeast three,” said DeWitt in his most impressive manner. 
“The public curiosity is tremendous. From now on we are plan- 
ning to use a column a day. May I tell you something, strictly 
in confidence? The account of the ball is to be made front-page 
stuff. Indeed it is,” he said impressively at her delighted look of 
incredulity. “And that hasn’t happened since the days of Ward 
McAllister. We consider this quite the most important social 
function of years. Why, we have over fifty photographs already 
offered to us. You'll be amused to know that Mrs. Dalgeesh 
alone has sent us six!” 

Mrs. Majendie yielded on the instant. She called Topsy to her 
assistance and began a careful process of elimination. DeWitt 
so far forgot himself as to send a wink of triumph to Burgess, 
who had just returned him an amused nod of congratulation, when 
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“Come,” she said to herself, “it is a 
moment to act. | must be ready for any- 
thing.” She picked up the telephone. 


to the surprise of everybody Mr. Majendie, followed by a foot- 
man with a traveling-bag, came into the room and stopped 
short with evident annoyance. He was slight, with remarkably 
small hands and feet, thin-waisted, erect and carried himself 
with the manner of a man long accustomed to the advantages 
of his personal appearance, which was set off by a still re- 
markably handsome head, dark eyes and a thin beard slightly 
touched with gray. 

“Why, Alonzo!” said Mrs. Majendie with a start of surprise, 
and going to him she added: ‘“What’s wrong? I didn’t expect 
you for a week!” 

“Change of plans, my dear,” he said smoothly, but with an un- 
easy look at the three men. 

“T was just going over the photographs for the ball with Mr. 
Brady and Mr. DeWitt,” said his wife, looking at him with a little 
alarm. “You remember Mr. DeWitt, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly,” said Majendie, bowing stiffly, and nodding to 
the footman, who disappeared with his valise. 

“And I hope you remember me too, Mr. Majendie,” said 
Burgess quietly. 

Majendie looked around with an involuntary twitching of his 
shoulders, stared at Burgess and then at the others as though de- 
manding an explanation. 

“This seems to me to be a wholly extraordinary intrusion,” he 
said slowly. 

“It’s really not DeWitt’s fault, sir,” replied Burgess quickly. 
“T had to use him to get to you.” He paused and looking Majen- 
die steadily in the eyes added: “It was absolutely necessary to 
see you tonight, sir.” (Continued on page 154) 
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Ew rv author has his own way of starting 
a story. With one man, a scene viewed may 
provide the impulse of the narrative. cAn- 
| may see a distinctive house or some 
other material thing, and from that starting- 
point will evolve his fiction. The author of 
this remarkable series, however, always 
begins with a human being. A striking 
type attracts and holds his attention; and 
the tale deve lops from that first interest. 
‘And that is why Mr. Roche's stories—no 
less than his characters very real. 
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] WAS rich. For the first time since that day when, starving, 

I had tossed an airy farewell kiss to honesty, I was able, ii 
I chose, to take up again a place in the sunlit world. I could 
abandon the dark paths along which my necessity, and my resent- 
ment toward the social scheme, had led me. 

Yes, I whom you know as John Ainsley, the master rascal of 
my day, was so silly as to think that I could step from the 
shadow into the light as easily, as swiftly as I had passed from 
the light to the shadow. I thought that I knew life. And yet 
I was ignorant of the most elementary fact of life, which is that 
no circumstance can exist independently, but has its being inter- 
woven with a score, a thousand other events. The poet phrased 
it long ago: 





Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive ! 


But in those days I was reading no poetry. I thought that a 
man could .change his character as easily as he changed his 
clothes. Well, I was to learn differently. 

But on this spring night I built myself air-castles. I had been 
down to a certain section of the city and had closed a deal with 
a “fence,” a man who bought from thieves their loot. In a 
recent memoir of mine I have told how I outwitted Armand 
Cochet, the notorious French criminal known as the White Eagle. 
He had stolen from Marcus Anderson, the millionaire, a casket 
containing all the Anderson jewels. I had stolen the casket 
from Cochet. 
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I had waited a few days before attempting to dispose of am 
of the jewels. Anderson, unaware of his loss, had sailed for 
South America on the morning after the theft. But the profits 
of this latest venture of mine had been so tremendous that I had 
wished to use more than ordinary caution in realizing them. I 
wanted to dispose of the lot at one transaction. I was sick of 
stealthy trafficking. I was a gentleman, no vulgar trader, and 1 
would rather accept less for the lot from one man, than make 
more by peddling. 

So I had shown this fence the complete Anderson collection; 
and he had offered me three hundred thousand dollars, perhaps 
a fifth of their real value. But even that amount was too huge 
a sum for him to hand casually across a counter. It would take 
him a week to raise the money. And in seven more days I would 
be independent, freed forever from the necessity of crime! 

So I thought. I even congratulated myself that I was of such 
different clay from the ordinary criminal. For your everyday 
thief is potentially a murderer, and worse. Devoid of imagina 
tion, he steals because stealing seems easier than working. 
Trapped, he kills. 

Oh, I was a philosopher, as I sat in the window of my living- 
room end looked out upon Central Park, with its freshly green 
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grass, its newly leaved trees, the lovers walking along the shady 
paths, or drifting in their boats on the little pond. 

I was unique in history. I was a criminal who could rid my- 
self of criminality at will, who could cut myself off forever from 
the ways of wickedness. I felt more than savage wrath; I felt 
contempt, as I tossed away from me the evening paper with its 
glaring headline. 

It was a sickening story beneath the headline. It told of the 
discovery by the police of evidence indicating the identity of a 
brute who had shocked the city three days ago by the wanton 
slaying of a child. 

The child had been alone in the apartment where she lived with 
her parents. A burglar had entered, and finding the girl alone, 
had killed her apparently for the sheer joy of killing. The crime 
had been justified not even by necessity. The child could have 
been bound and gagged if the man had feared that her outcries 
would cause his capture. But the little girl, seeing the intruder, 
had asked him not to take a locket which was her mother’s gift 
to her. Enraged at her request, he had struck her. Her parents 
had returned later; before she died, she had told them the facts. 

It was one of those shocking crimes that periodically make us 
wonder how far man is removed from the beast. It sent a whole 


“No, you wont,” he jeered. 
“You re a gentleman; I’m a 
killer. You give me your 
word of honor you wont try 
to bump me off yourselt. 
I just want the promise.” 


city into mourning, and 
made detectives out of 
a hundred thousand 
citizens. 

And now the police had 
discovered that Swede 
Thomassen, a notorious 
jailbird, was the mur- 
derer. The dragnet was 
spread, and the author- 
ities were confident that 
the man would be ap- 
prehended within a day 
or so. I fervently hoped 
so; I would have killed 
him myself and known 
no compunction. 

I had read the sordid 
story of Swede Thomas- 
sen’s career as the paper 
gave it. And I saw that 
he had begun as a cheap 
gangster, had graduated 
into petty theft, had then 
become a_ highwayman, 
and was now a red- 
handed murderer. It 
was at this stage of my 
reading that I began to 
congratulate myself be- 
cause I was so different 
from Thomassen. This 

difference made me the great success that I was. For other 
thieves visualized, in their moments of ease, future thefts; I 
visualized a life of righteousness. 

And now, with three hundred thousand dollars to be mine next 
week, my plans became clean-cut, definite, not mere chaotic 
hopes. It would be so simple. I would go to Australia. I would 
stay there two or three years. Then I would return to America. 
I would go to that city where I had been born and brought up, 
and where my family was known and respected. I would join 
my father’s clubs; I would enter into the civic life of the 
community. I would even—and this was the compelling force 
behind my plans—marry. 

It was spring; only a few days ago I had felt the urge to lead 
the normal life of men of my age and tradition. I wanted to 
take a pretty girl motoring, to dance with her, to squeeze her 
hand, to kiss her, perhaps to make her love me, to love her, to 
marry. I could possibly do all these things now; but if I were 
not honest, I was at least honorable. I could ask no girl to 
entangle herself with a man upon whose collar a policeman might 
any day place his heavy hand. 

But in the few days that had elapsed since I felt the urge of 
spring, my circumstances had changed. I was rich; if I left America 
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I uttered an ex lamation Thomassen w hirled 
and saw the intruders. His gun leaped from 
his por ket, but the White Eagle fired first. 


awhile, then re- 
turned and gave out that I had 
fortune in far-off Australia, 
doubt me? All danger 


would have vanished 


and stayed away 
} 
amassed a 
who would 
from the 
that | 
have ceased, and the police would 
have assumed that the mysterious 
criminal who had baffled them = so 
frequently, had died I would be 
running no risk of entangling an 
nocent maiden in my peccadilloes 

I would invest my money in my 
town; I would some 
and lovely girl for my wife. I 
am personable; I have the Ainsley 
manner. Other men win charming 
wives. Why could not I do so? 

I had created an Eden for myselt; 
I had peopled it with a lovely Eve, 
and with our children. And into Eden 
came the snake. 

The doorbell rang; my servant 
gone for the day. 1 was too cautious 
to keep any curious person around my 
apartment all the time; so the woman 
who prepared my meals and kept my 
apartment in order always left shortly 
after dinner. So I must answer the 
bell myself. 

It was the first time that it had ever 
rung save in the daytime, when trades- 
people called. I felt a sudden chill at 
the sound. Then I mastered my panic 
Some neighbor might be calling on me, 
though this was improbable in New 
York. Or some one may have rung the 
bell by mistake. It was incredible 
that the police should suspect the 
quiet-living gentleman who dwelt on 
the fourth floor of the walk-up apart- 
ment building. «And certainly the 
White li where to 
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pouce 


time 


My depredations woul 
\ 


nome choose 


sweet 


Was 


Eagle did not know 
find the man who had so deftly tricked 
him a few nights ago. So I put ona 
calm front as I opened the door 

My caller stepped swiftly insid 

I come from Leedon,” he 

Leedon was the fence with 
my deal was pending. 

Doesn't Leedon 
demanded angrily. 

rhe intruder was in my 
light I could see him. A big, burly, 
light red hair, belligerent blue eyes and a 
whiskered jaw 

I didn’t say 
answered. 

“What do you mean?” I asked 

“I mean that Leedon, for old times’ sake, was hiding me when 
you were dickering with him today. I overheard you talk. And 

I decided that half of three hundred thousand would just about 
fix me up. Don’t try to draw a gun; I've got you covered through 
my pot ket,” he declared 

I do not think I am a coward. At any rate, I laughed at him 

“IT suppose you expect me to believe that you'd shoot?” I 
jeered. 

“I guess vou'll believe it when J tell you that I’m Swede 
Thomassen,” he retorted. ‘“Leedon gave me a thousand dollars. 
But what’s a thousand dollars to me? I’ve got to have enough 
money so that I can play the part of the wealthy gentleman who 
has a whole suite on an ocean liner, whose privacy mustn’t be 
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said 
whon 


know better anvone here?” 

the electric 
man, with 
stubble- 


living-room now, and in 
gross-looking 
prognathous, 


Leedon sent me; I said I came from him,” he 


disturbed. I've to have enough to bribe a lot of people it 
I want to make my get-away.” 

“Extremely interesting,” said I. “But why come 
not get it from your friend Leedon?” 

“Because as soon as Leedon saw tonight’s papers, and foun 
out why I was hiding, he made an excuse to get out. I didn’t 
know he'd seen the papers or I'd never have let him go. I foun 
the paper after he’d gone. And there’s nothing I could prove 
against him. And anyway, whether I could or not. he’d gon 
out to give me up. But you—you’re different.” 

“Vou can’t prove anything against me,” I told him. 

“T said you were different. ~Leedon could stand a scandal. H 
isn’t afraid of them. He claims to be an honest pawnbroker 
But you—what do you claim to be? Can you stand police in- 
quiry into your life?” 

He was more intelligent and better educated than I had gathered 
from my newspaper reading. And he had me. Not merely 
literally, with a gun trained upon me, but figuratively, he had m¢ 
The subterranean activities of such a man as Leedon were so wel 
known to the police that fear of exposure by Thomassen would 
not deter the pawnbroker from delivering him up. It was by some- 
times aiding the police that Leedon obtained a certain immunity 


Wh 


to me? 











But my case was different. I could make no terms. And I 

is quite sure that if I refused Thomassen, he would, when 
iptured, betray me out of that sheer hatred for the world which 
nade him the beast he was. 

A man, then, whom I would have considered it a pleasurable 
duty to kill, had me at his mercy. And if I chose to perform 
hat pleasurable duty, the action meant the end of my security. 
For even though I pretended that I had killed Thomassen while 
he was burglarizing my apartment, the police would inevitably 
isk me certain questions which I would not care to answer. 

‘A sensible man knows when he’s licked,” said Thomassen. 
“You look sensible.” 

“You expect me to hide you here while I’m waiting for Leedon 
to raise the money?” I demanded. 

The murderer shook his head. “I’m taking no chance like 
that. You'd be on the level. You’d have to be. But I’m going 
to get out of town tonight. Leedon isn’t the only man that 
buys stolen goods. I want half of the jewels themselves. Get 

it the box.” 

“Do you think I keep them here?” I asked. 
safe-deposit box downtown.” 

“Go get them,” he ordered. 


“They’re in a 


“T’ll be waiting right here.” 


And now sheer wrath at his insolence, combined with horror 
at his crime, made me forgetful of his threat of exposure—or if 
not forgetful, careless. But Thomassen was not merely intelli- 
gent; he was shrewd. The hand that was buried in his jacket 
pocket was withdrawn with a movement so speedy that it put to 
shame my own gift of legerdemain. 

“No, you wont,” he jeered. “Neither now nor later! You're 
a sensible man, Mr. Ainsley, or whatever you call yourself, as I 
said a minute ago. You wont step into a bullet when you haven't 
a chance. And I know what’s going on in that brain of yours. 
You’re figuring that you'll take me off my guard. But I know a 
gentleman when I see one. And I reckon you know a killer when 
you see one. You're a gentleman; I’m a killer. You give me 
your word of honor that you wont try to bump me off yourself, 
that you wont slug me or drug me or anything like that. I don't 
ask you to promise not to give me away to anyone. You'd have 
to give yourself away. I just want the promise I’ve asked.” 

“And if I don’t give i I asked. 

“T’'m a killer,” he replied. “I can only go to the chair once. 
You give me your word within ten seconds, or I'll kill you.” 

He meant it; there was not the slightest doubt in my mind as 
to that. It was the most humiliating (Continued on page 104) 
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The 


By P. 


T was a morning when all Nature shouted “Fore!” The breeze, 

as it blew gently up from the valley, seemed to bring a message 
of hope and cheer, whispering of chip-shots holed and brassies 
landing squarely on the meat. The fairway, as yet unscarred by 
the irons of a hundred dubs, smiled greenly up at the azure sky; 
and the sun, peeping above the trees, looked like a giant golf- 
ball perfectly lofted by the mashie of some unseen god and about 
to drop dead by the pin of the eighteenth. It was the day of the 
opening of the course after the long winter, and a crowd of con- 
siderable dimensions had collected at the first tee. Plus-fours 
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gleamed in the sunshine, and the air was charged with happy 
anticipation. 

In all that gay throng there was but one sad face. It belonged 
to the man who was waggling his driver over the new ball perched 
on its little hill of sand. This man seemed careworn, hopeless. 
He had the aspect of one who knows that he is shortly about to 
receive it in the gizzard from a remorseless Fate. He gazed down 
the fairway, shifted his feet, waggled, gazed down the fairway 
again, shifted the dogs once more, and waggled afresh. He wag- 
gled as Hamlet might have waggled, moodily, irresolutely. Then at 











last he swung, and taking from his caddie the niblick which the in- 
telligent lad had been holding in readiness from the moment when 
he had walked onto the tee, trudged wearily off to play his second. 

The Oldest Member, who had been observirg the scene with a 
benevolent eye from his favorite chair on the terrace, sighed. 

“Poor Jenkinson,” he said, “does not improve.” 

“No,” agreed his companion, a young man with open features 
ind a handicap of six. “‘And yet I happen to know that he has 
een taking lessons all winter at one of those indoor places.” 

“Futile, quite futile,” said the Sage with a shake of his snowy 
ead. “There is no wizard living who could make that man go 
‘ound in even sevens. I keep advising him to give up the game.” 

‘You!” cried the young man, raising a shocked and startled 
ace from the driver with which he was toying. “You told him 
» give up golf! Why, I thought—” 

“T understand and approve of your horror,” said the Oldest 
\lember gently. ‘But you must bear in mind that Jenkinson’s 
s not an ordinary case. You know and I know scores of men 
who have never broken a hundred and twenty in their lives and 
et contrive to be happy, useful members of society. However 
badly they may play, they are able to forget. But with Jenkin- 
son it is different. He is not one of those who can take it or 
leave it alone. His only chance of happiness lies in complete 
abstinence. Jenkinson is a goof.” 

“A what?” 

“A goof,” repeated the Sage, “—one of those unfortunate beings 
who have allowed this noblest of sports to get too great a grip 
ipon them, who have permitted it to eat into their souls like 
some malignant growth. The goof, you must understand, is not 
ke you and me. He broods. He becomes morbid. His goofery 
unfits him for the battles of life. Jenkinson, for example, was 
once a man with a glowing future in the hay-corn-and-feed busi- 
but a constant stream of hooks, tops and slices gradually 
made him so diffident and mistrustful of himself that he let op- 
portunity after opportunity slip, with the result that other, sterner 
hay-corn-and-feed merchants passed him in the race. Every time 


ness ; 


he had the chance to put over some big deal in hay, or to execute 
some flashing coup in corn and feed, the fatal diffidence generated 
by a hundred rotten rounds would undo Lim. 
bankruptcy may be expected at any moment.” 


I understand his 


“He ought to be 
taken down a peg 
or two,” hissed 
the Snake-killer. It 
is not easy to hiss 
a sentence without 
a single “s” in it. 


“My golly!” said the young man, deeply impressed. “I hope 
I never become a goof. Do you mean to say there is really no 
cure except giving up the game?” 

The Oldest Member was silent for a while. 

“Tt is curious that you should have asked that question,” he 
said at last, “for only this morning I was thinking of the one case 
in my experience where a goof was enabled to overcome his de- 
plorable malady. It was owing to a girl, of course. The longer I 
live, the more I come to see that most things are. But as you 
will no doubt wish to hear the story from the beginning—” 

The young man with the startled haste of some wild 
creature which, wandering through the undergrowth, perceives the 
trap in his path. 

“T should love to,” 
place at the tee 

“The goof in question,’ said the Sage, attaching himself with 
quiet firmness to the youth’s coaft-button, “was a man of about 
your age, by name Ferdinand Dibble. I knew him well. In fact, 
it was to me 

“Some other time, eh?” 

“It was to me,” proceeded the Sage placidly, “that he came for 
sympathy in the great crisis of his life, and I am not ashamed 
to say that when he had finished laying bare his soul to me, there 
were tears in my eyes. My heart bled for the boy.” 

“T bet it did. But—” 

The Oldest Member pushed him gently back into his seat 

“Golf,” he said, “is the Great Mystery. Like some capricious 
goddess—-” 

The young man, who had been exhibiting symptoms of fever- 
ishness, appeared to become resigned. He sighed softly. 

“Did you ever read “The Ancient Mariner’?” he asked. 

“Many vears ago,” said the Oldest Member. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“Oh, I don't 
to me.” 


rose 


he mumbled, “only I shall be losing my 


know,” said the young man. “It just occurred 


OLF (resumed the Oldest Member) is the Great Mystery. 
J Like some capricious goddess, it bestows its favors with 
what would appear an almost fat-headed lack of method and dis- 
crimination. On every side we see big, two-fisted he-men floun- 
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dering round in three figures, stopping every few minutes to let 
through little shrimps with knock knees and hollow cheeks who 
are tearing off snappy seventy-fours. Giants of finance have to 
accept a stroke per from their junior clerks. Men capable of 
governing empires fail to control a small white ball which pre- 
sents no difficulties whatever to others with only one ounce more 
of brain than a cuckoo-clock. Mysterious, but there it is. There 
was no apparent reason why Ferdinand Dibble should not have 
been a competent golfer. He had strong wrists and a good eye 
Nevertheless the fact remains that he was a dub. And on a 
certain evening in June, I realized that he was also a goof. 1 
found it out quite suddenly as the result of a conversation which 
we had on this very terrace 

I was sitting here that evening, thinking of this and that, when 
by the corner of the clubhouse I observed young Dibble in con- 
versation with a girl in white. I could not see who she was, for 
her back was turned. Presently they parted, and Ferdinand 
came slowly across to where I sat. His air was dejected. He 
had had the boots licked off him earlier in the afternoon by 
Jimmy Fothergill, and it was to this that I attributed his gloom 
I was to find out in a few moments that I was partly but not 
entirely correct in this surmise. He took the 
next chair to mine and for several minutes sat 
staring moodily down into the valley 

“I've just been talking to Barbara Medway 
he said, suddenly breaking the silence 

“Indeed?” I said. “A delightful girl.” 

“She’s going away for the summer to Marvis 
Bay.” 

“She will take the sunshine with het 

“You're dern tooting she will!” said Ferdinand 
Dibble with extraordinary 
warmth, and there was an- 
other long silence. 

Presently Ferdinand uttered 
a hollow groan. 

“I love her, dammit!” he 
muttered brokenly. ‘Oh, golly, 
how I love her!” 

I was not surprised at his 
making me the recipient of his 
confidences like this Most of 
the young folk in the place 
brought their troubles to me 
sooner or later 

“And does she return your 
love?” 

“I don't know I haven't 
asked her.” 

“Why not? I should 
have thought the point 
not without its interest 
for you.” 

Ferdinand gnawed the 
handle of his putter 
distractedly. 

“T haven't the nerve,” 
he burst out at length 
“I simply can’t summon 
up the cold gall to ask 
a girl, least of all an 
angel like her, to marry 
me. You see, it’s like 
this: Every time I work 
myself up to the point 
of having a dash at it, I 
go out and get trimmed 
by some one giving me 
a stroke a hole. Every 
time I feel I’ve mus- 
tered up enough pep to 
propose, I take a ten on 
a par three. Every time I think I’m in good midseason form for 
putting my fate to the test, to win or lose it all, something goes 
blooey with my swing, and I slice into the rough at every tee 
And then my self-confidence leaves me. I become nervous, 
tongue-tied, diffident. I wish to goodness I knew the man who 
invented this infernal game; I'd strangle him. But I suppose 
he’s been dead for ages. Still, I could go and jump on his 
grave.” 

It was at this point that I understood all, and the heart within 


“Take some of the conceit 
out of him,” he gurgled. 
“Out of who?” asked 
Barbara, knowing she 
should have said ““whom.” 
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me sank like lead. The truth was out: Ferdinand Dibble was 
a goot 

“Come, come, my boy,” I said, though feeling the uselessness 
of any words. ‘Master this weakness.’ 

“T cant 

“Try!” 

“T have tried.” 

He gnawed his putter again 

“She was asking me just now if I couldn't manage to come to 
Marvis Bay too,” he said 

“That surely is encouraging. It suggests that she is not en- 
tirely indifferent to your society.” 

“Yes, but what’s the use? Do you know,” he said, a gleam 
coming into his eyes for a moment, “I have a feeling that if I 
ever could beat some really fairly good player—just once—I 
could bring the thing off.” The gleam faded. “But what chance 
is there of that?” 

It was a question which I did not care to answer. I merely 
patted his shoulder sympathetically, and after a little while he 
left me and walked away. I was still sitting there, thinking over 
his hard case, when Barbara Medway came out of the clubhouse. 

She too seemed grave 
and preoccupied, as_ if 
there was something on 
her mind. She took the 
chair which Ferdinand had 
‘ vacated, and sighed 
wearily 

“Have you ever felt,” 
she asked, “that. you would 
like to bang a man on the 
head with something 
heavy and hard? With 
knobs on it?” 

I said*I had sometimes 
experienced such a desire, 
and asked if she had any 
particular man in mind. 
She seemed to hesitate for 
a moment before replying, 
then apparently made up 
her mind to confide in me 
My advanced years carry 
with them certain pleasant 
compensations, one of 
which is that nice girls 
often confide in me. I 
frequently find myself en- 
rolled as a father-confes- 
sor on the most intimate 
matters by beautiful 
creatures from whom 
many a younger man 
would give his eyeteeth to 
get a friendly word. Be- 
sides, I had known Bar- 
bara since she was a child 
Frequently—though not 










a recently—I had given her 
; her evening bath. These 

4 things form a bond. 
—— ae § “Why are men_ such 


she exclaimed 
have not 


+7 chumps?” 
eg “You - still 
P told me who it is that has 
* caused these harsh words. 
é Do I know him?” 

“Of course you do. 
‘ You’ve just been talking 
to him.” 

“Ferdinand Dibble? 
But why should you wish 
to bang Ferdinand Dibble on the head with something hard and 
heavy, with knobs on it?” 

“Because he’s such a goop.” 

“You mean a goof?” I queried, wondering how she could have 
penetrated the unhappy man’s secret. 

“No, a goop. A goop is a man who’s in love with a girl and 
wont tell her so. I am as certain as I am of anything that 
Ferdinand is fond of me—” 


“Your instinct is unerring. He has just been confiding in me.” 


































By P. G, Wodehouse 


Well, why doesn't he confide in me, the poor fish?” cried the 
hopper. “I can’t be expected to fling myself into his arms unless 
he gives some sort of hint that he’s ready to catch me.” 

‘Would it help if I. were to repeat to him the substance of 
this conversation of ours?” 

“If you breathe a word of it, I'll never speak to you again,” 
she cried. “I'd rather die an awful death than have any man 
sengers begging him to marry me.” 

I saw her point. 

“Then I fear,” I said gravely, “that there is nothing to be 
lone. One can only wait and hope. It may be that in the years 
to come, Ferdinand Dibble will acquire a nice lissome wristy 
swing, with the head kept rigid and the right leg firmly braced, 
and— 

“What are you talking about?” 

“IT was toying with the hope that some sunny day Ferdinand 
Dibble would cease to be a goof.” 

‘You mean a goop?”’ 

“No, a goof. A goof is a man who—” And I went on to ex- 
plain the peculiar psychological difficulties which lay in the way 
of any declaration of affection on Ferdinand’s part. 

“But I never heard of anything so ridiculous in my life,’ she 
ejaculated. ‘Do you mean to say that he is waiting till he is 
good at golf before he asks me to marry him?” 

“It is not quite so simple as that,” I said sadly. ‘Many bad 
golfers marry, feeling that a wife’s loving solicitude may improve 
their game. But they are rugged, thick-skinned men, not sensitive 
and introspective like Ferdinand. Ferdinand has a:lowed himself to 
become morbid. It is one of the chief merits of golf that nonsuc- 
cess at the game induces a certain decent humility which keeps a 
man from pluming himself too much on any petty triumphs he 
may achieve in other walks of life; but in all things there is a 
happy mean, and with Ferdinand this humility has gone too far. It 
has taken all the spirit out of him. He feels crushed and worth- 
He is grateful to caddies when they accept a tip instead of 
drawing themselves up to their full height and flinging the money 
in his face.” 

_ “Then do you mean that things have got to go on like this 
lorever’ 

I thought for a moment. 

“It is a pity,” I said, “that you could not have induced 
Ferdinand to go to Marvis Bay for a month or two.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it seems to me, thinking the thing over, that it is 
just possible that Marvis Bay might cure him. At the hotel there 
he would find collected a mob of golfers—I use the term in its 


less. 
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He drew back 
club, poised | es 
“T always wonder—" 
said a clear girlist 
voice, ripping the 
silence like a bomb, 


broadest sense, to embrace the paralytics and the men who play 
lefthanded—whom even he would be able to beat. When I was 
last at Marvis Bay, the hotel links were a sort of Sargasso Sea 
into which had drifted all the pitiful flotsam and jetsam of golf. 
I have seen things done on that course at which I shuddered and 
averted my eyes—and I am not a weak man. If Ferdinand can 
polish up his game so as to go round in a fairly steady hundred 
and five, I fancy there is hope. But I understand he is not going 
to Marvis Bay.” 

‘Oh, yes, he is,” said the girl. 

“Indeed? He did not tell me that. when we were talking just 
now.” 

“He didn’t know it then. He 
with him.” 

And she walked with firm steps back to the clubhouse 





will when I have had a few words 


T has been well said that there are many kinds of golf, beginning 

at the top with the golf of professionals and the best amateurs, 
and working down through the golf of ossified men to that of Scotch 
university professors. Until recently this last was looked upon as 
the lowest possible depth; but nowadays, with the growing popular- 
ity of summer hotels, we are able to add a brand still lower, the 
golf you find at places like Marvis Bay. 

To Ferdinand Dibble, coming from a club where the standard 
of play was rather unusually high, Marvis Bay was a revelation, 
and for some days after his arrival there he went about. dazed, like 
a man who cannot believe it is really true. To go out on the links 
at this summer resort was like entering a new world. The hotel 
was full of stout, middle-aged men who, after a misspent youth 
devoted to making money, had taken to a game at which real 
proficiency can only be acquired by those who start playing in 
their cradles and keep their weight down. Out on the course each 
morning you could see representatives of every nightmare style 
that was ever invented. There was the man who seemed to be 
attempting to deceive his ball and lull it into a false security by 
looking away from it and then making a lightning slash in the 
apparent hope of catching it off its guard. There was the man who 
wielded his midiron like one killing snakes. There was the man 
who addressed his ball as if he were stroking a cat, the man who 
drove as if he were cracking a whip, the man who brooded over 
each shot like one whose heart is bowed down by bad news from 
home, and the man who scooped with his mashie as if he were 
lading soup. By the end of the first week Ferdinand Dibble was 
the acknowledged champion of the place. He had gone through 
the entire menagerie like a bullet through a cream-puff. 

First, scarcely daring to consider the possibility of success, 
he had taken on the man who tried to catch his ball off its 
guard, and had beaten him five up and four to play. Then, with 
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gradually growing confidence, he tackled in turn the Cat-stroker, 
the Whip-cracker, the Heart Bowed Down and the Soup-scooper 
and walked all over their faces with spiked shoes. And as these 
were the leading local amateurs, whose prowess the octogenarians 
and the men who went round in bath-chairs vainly strove to 
emulate, Ferdinand Dibble was faced on the eighth morning of 
his visit by the startling fact that he had no more worlds to 
conquer. He was monarch of all he surveyed, and what is more, 
had won his first trophy, the prize in the great medal-play handi- 
cap tournament, in which he had nosed in ahead of the field by 
two strokes, edging out his nearest rival, a venerable old gentle- 
man with a handicap of forty-seven, by means of a brilliant and 
unexpected four on the last hole. The prize was a handsome 
pewter mug about the size of the old oaken bucket, and Ferdinand 
used to go to his room immediately after dinner to croon over it 
like a mother over her child 

You are wondering, no doubt, why, in these circumstances, he 
did not take advantage of the new spirit of exhilarated pride 
which had replaced his old humility and instantly propose to 
Barbara Medway. I will tell you. He did not propose to Barbara 
because Barbara was not there. At the last moment she had 
been detained at home to nurse a sick parent, and had been 
compelled to postpone her visit for a couple of weeks. He could, 
no doubt, have proposed in one of the daily letters which he 
wrote to her, but somehow, once he started writing, he found 
that he used up so much space describing his best shots on the 
links that day that it was difficult to squeeze in a declaration of 
undying passion. After all, you can hardly cram that sort of 
thing into a postscript. 

He decided, therefore, to wait till she arrived, and meanwhile 
pursued his conquering course among the débris. The longer he 
waited, the better in one way, for every morning and afternoon 
that passed was adding new layers to his self-esteem. Day by 
day in every way he grew chestier and chestier. 


\ EANWHILE, however, dark clouds were gathering. Sullen 
- mutterings were to be heard in secluded corners of the hotel 
lounge, and the spirit of revolt was abroad. For Ferdinand’s 
chestiness had not escaped the notice of his defeated rivals. There 
is nobody so chesty as a normally unchesty man who suddenly 
becomes chesty, and I am sorry to say that the chestiness which 
had come to Ferdinand was the aggressive type of chestiness which 
breeds enemies. He had developed a habit of holding the game up 
in order to give his opponent advice. The Whip-cracker had not 
forgiven, and never would forgive, his well-meant but galling criti- 
cism of his back-swing. The Scooper, who had always scooped 
since the day when at the age of sixty-four he subscribed to the 
Correspondence Course which was to teach him golf in twelve 
lessons, by mail, resented being told by a snip of a boy that the 
mashie-stroke should be a smooth, unhurried swing. The Snake- 
killer— But I need not weary you with a detailed recital of 
these men’s grievances; it is enough to say that they all had it 
in for Ferdinand; and one night after dinner they met in the 
lounge to decide what was to be done about it. A nasty spirit 
was displayed by all 

“A mere lad telling me how to use my mashie!” growled the 
Scooper. “Smooth and unhurried, my left eyeball! I get it up, 
don’t I> Well, what more do you want?” 

“I keep telling him that mine is the old full St. Andrews swing,” 
muttered the Whip-cracker between set teeth, “but he wont listen 
to me.” 

“He ought to be taken down a peg or two,” hissed the Snake- 
killer. It is not easy to hiss a sentence without a single “s” in it, 
and the fact that he succeeded in doing so shows to what a pitch 
of emotion the man had been goaded by Ferdinand’s maddening 
air of superiority 

“Yes, but what can we do?” queried an octogenarian, when this 
last remark had been passed on to him down his ear-trumpet. 

“That’s the trouble,” sighed the Scooper. “What can we do?’ 
And there was a sorrowful shaking of heads 

“I know!” exclaimed th- Cat-stroker, who had not hitherto 
spoken. He was a lawyer and a man of subtle and sinister mind. 
“T have it! There’s a boy in my office—young Parsloe—who 
could beat this man Dibble hollow. I'll wire him to come down 
here, and we'll spring him on this fellow and knock some of the 
conceit out of him.” 

There was a chorus of approval 

“But are you sure he can beat him?” 





asked the Snake-killer 


anxiously. “It would never do to make a mistake.” 
“Of course I’m sure,” said the Cat-stroker. 
once went round in ninety-four.” 


“George Parsloe 








The Heart of a Goof 


“Ninety-four?” said the Scooper incredulously. “Do you mean 
counting every stroke?” 

“Counting every stroke.” 

“Not conceding himself any putts?” 

“Not one.” 

“Wire him to come at once,” said the meeting with one voice 

That night the Cat-stroker approached Ferdinand, smoot}! 
subtle, lawyer-like. 

“Oh, Dibble,” he said, “just the man I wanted to see. Dibb 
there’s a young friend of mine coming down here who goes in for 
golf a little. George Parsloe is his name. I was wondering if 
you could spare time to give him a game. He is just a novic 
you know.” 

“T shall be delighted to play a round with him,” said Ferdinand 

“He might pick up a pointer or two from watching you,” said 
the Cat-stroker. 

“True, true,” said Ferdinand. 

“Then I'll introduce you when he shows up.” 

“Delighted,” said Ferdinand. 

He was in excellent humor that night, for he had had a letter 
from Barbara, saying that she was arriving on the next day but o1 


T was Ferdinand’s healthy custom of a morning to get up in go 
time and take a dip in the sea before breakfast. On the mor 
ing of the day of Barbara’s arrival, he arose as usual, donned his 
flannels, took a good look at the cup and started out. It was a 
fine, fresh morning and he glowed both externally and internal! 
As he crossed the links—for the nearest route to the water was 
through the fairway of the seventh—he was whistling happily ai 
rehearsing in his mind the opening sentences of his. proposal. For 
it was his firm resolve that night after dinner to ask Barbara to 
marry him. He was proceeding over the smooth turf without a care 
in the world, when there was a sudden cry of “Fore!” and the 
next moment a golf-ball, missing him by inches, sailed up the fair- 
way and came to rest fifty yards from where he stood. He looked 

round and observed a figure coming toward him from the tee. 

The distance from the tee was fully a hundred and thirty yards 
Add fifty to that, and you have a hundred and eighty yards. No 
such drive had been made on the Marvis Bay links since thei: 
foundation, and such is the generous spirit of the true golfer, that 
Ferdinand’s first emotion after the not inexcusable spasm of par 
caused by the hum of the globule past his ear, was one of cordial 
admiration. By some kindly miracle, he supposed, one of his hotel 
acquaintances had been permitted for once in his life to time a 
drive right. It was only when the other man came up that there 
began to steal over him a sickening apprehension. The faces 
all those who hewed divots on the hotel course were familiar 
him, and the fact that this fellow was a stranger seemed to poi 
with dreadful certainty to his being the man he had agreed to pla 

“Sorry,” said the man. He was a tall, strikingly handsor 
youth with brown eyes and a dark mustache. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Ferdinand. ‘“‘Er—do you always dri 
like that?” 

“Well, I generally get a bit longer ball, but I’m off my drive tl 
morning. It’s lucky I came out and got this practice. I’m playing 
a match tomorrow with a fellow named Dibble, who’s a local char 
pion or something.” 

“Me,” said Ferdinand humbly. 

“Eh? Oh, you?” Mr. Parsloe eyed him appraisingly. ‘We 
may the best man win.” 

As this was precisely what Ferdinand was afraid was going to 
happen, he nodded in a sickly manner and tottered off to his bath 
The magic had gone out of the morning. The sun still shone, b 
in a silly, feeble way; and a cold and depressing wind had sprung 
up. For Ferdinand’s inferiority complex, which had seemed cured 
forever, was back again, doing business at the old stand. 


OW sad it is in this life that the moments to which we have 
looked forward with the most glowing anticipation so often 
turn out on arrival flat, cold and disappointing. For ten days Bar- 
bara Medway had been living for that meeting with Ferdinand 
when, getting out of the train, she would see him popping about 
on the horizon with the lovelight sparkling in his eyes, and words 
of devotion trembling on his lips. The poor girl never doubted for 
an instant that he would unleash his pent-up emotions inside the 
first five minutes, and her only worry was lest he should give an 
embarrassing publicity to the sacred scene by falling on his knees 
on the station platform. 
“Well, here I am at last,” she cried gayly. 
“Hullo,” said Ferdinand with a twisted smile. 
The girl looked at him, chilled. How (Continued on page 15 






























“You're just achild. Damn itall,” he 
finished, “‘what business have you got 
masquerading as a woman?” 

“I don’t think you ought to speak 
to me like that,” she said quietly. 


During the past two 
months, the author of this 
and other vital novels of 
today’s America has 
been, as a surcease from 
literary composition, prac- 
ticing another talent that 
has given him a promt- 
nent position in the field 
of another art—painting. 
Besides portratts, for 
which he is famous, he 
has been transferring to 
large canvases numerous 
vistas of land and sea in 
New England; and sev- 
eral of his pictures will 
be shown at the impor- 
tant Eastern exhibitions 
this autumn and winter. 
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The Storv So Far: 


T was as a child in the steerage that Mary Ryan had come to 

America, and she had grown up in a poverty-stricken household; 

but she was gifted with exceptional beauty and intelligence; and— 
the flame of ambition burned bright in her soul. 

Somehow Mary managed a course in business college; and this 
enabled her to obtain a position as stenographer with the Hygrade 
Company, wholesalers in dresses. Here she took advantage of 
the employees’ discount to buy one of their frocks; and when 
the president saw how well she wore it, a chance for quicker 
achievement—at greater risk—was offered her. She was asked to 
help sell the Hygrade “line.” She consented—and succeeded, 
remarkably. Both Lucille Dunois and “Madame Denise” (who 
was in reality a man named Alan Wetherby) agreed to put a 
Hygrade dress in stock. 

_ Presently, however, Mary found her position at the Hygrade too 
difficult. The salesmen made advances, and the president expected 
her to entertain out-of-town buyers, men who felt themselves 
privileged to make love to her. In desperation she went to Alan 
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Wetherby,—“Madame Denise,’—asked for a position, and got it. 
Reginald Cheever, a young man of high social standing, came 
into the shop with Mrs. Despard, and was much taken with Mary. 
She coolly used Cheever to advance her social status, and 
when he tried to capture her by storm, checked him by the 
simple expedient of jabbing a pin into him. Yet he forgave her 
for this, and at her request introduced her to Mrs. Vanderhorst, 
a society woman who was also a successful portrait painter. Mrs. 
Vanderhorst, eager for so beautiful a subject, “took her up.” And 
it was at Mrs. Vanderhorst’s that Mary met Bart Savage, a 
powerful railroad official, destined to be an important factor in 
her career. Meanwhile, Mary kept the interest of her old flame 
Joe Bass, who now had a promising place in a law-office. Mean- 
while, too, her position with Wetherby improved; and he took 
her with him on a buying trip to Paris. 

While Mary was away, Destiny took Joe Bass in hand. A 
clever and courageous piece of work for his law-firm during his 
superiors’ absence won him their high regard, and he was invited 
All rights reserved. 71 
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to the home of his chief, Mr. Simpson, and 
came on friendly terms with his daughter 
Fanny, with whom Joe’s Virginia friend Martin 
Daingerfield was in love. 

Joe’s professional success, too, brought him 
another strange experience He was assigned 
to do a bit of legal work for the firm’s client 
Mrs. Despard, and that unhappily married lady 
cultivated Joe eagerly on one moonlit occa 


sion, to the danger point. 


Mary returned from Europe. Bart Savage 
had followed her thither, and soon after her re 
turn she found tongues wagging. To silenc: 
them, she demanded of Savage that he caus: 


his wife to invite her to her box at the opera 
He complied, but Mary’s subsequent attempts 
to win the favor of Mrs. Savage were not suc 
cessful; and gossip continued—more _ than 
Mary realized, until Ruth Vanderhorst called 
upon her and made her see the extent to which 
her association with Savage was damaging her 
reputation. It had damaged her friendship with 
Joe Bass also, for th.y quarreled over Savage 
and over Mrs. Despard Mary sent Savage 
away, after that, but he refused to give her up 

It was shortly after this hat Alan Wetherby 
told Mary that the doctors had given him only 
a year more, and that he had willed his busi- 
ness to her. About this time, too, Mrs. Des- 
par inveigled Joe into another flirtation; but 
her husband, discovering them—only laughed 

Despard, however, did something else of more 
consequence: he shamelessly told an acquaint- 
ance of the episode, and the story got around 
—eventually to Mary. As a result, shortly 
after her friendship with Alan Wetherby ended 
with his death, her long friendship with Joe 
Bass was ended by this gossip. As a further 
result, also, after Bart Savage had forced a 
divorce from his wife, Mary married him and 
sailed for a honeymoon in Europe on his 
vacht. (The story continues in detail: 


“TBE memory of her promises to Alan Weth- 

erby, that she would retain the guidance of 
“Madame Denise,” made Mary realize that de- 
cision with regard to the shop was near, for 
Bart had insisted that she sell out her interest, 
and had spoken of it once or twice, asking when 
she expected a settlement, and offering his serv- 
ices to arrange her business affairs. 

The amount she received, it appeared, did 
not greatly matter to him. But, as he expressed 
it, he didn’t propose to have a Savage in the 
dressmaking business. So she put him off with 
evasive replies, meanwhile weighing her prom- 
ises to Alan with her duty to her husband 
She deeply regretted the thoughtless moment 
in which she had agreed to do as Bart requested 
Then it would have been so much easier to mold him to 
her will. But it was easy to see that upon this point he was un- 
alterable and proof against all blandishment. He was that way 
in certain matters—trifling matters, usually, which were not worth 
the hazard of a quarrel. She already feared his tempers a little 
too, for she had discovered that he could be brutal when he chose, 
sure of the weight of his opinions. In these opinions, to which 
she was expected to conform, she felt the reflection of his famil- 
jarity with power and was made conscious of her own obligations. 

But the matter of the sale of the shop, which had seemed so 
unimportant to her at the bewildering moment when Bart had 
come like a whirlwind and carried her off her balance by the mag- 
nificence of his proposals, had achieved a deeper meaning now. 
She had promised Alan to carry on his traditions. He had died 
in a belief in that promise, had almost made his gift conditional 
upon it. She had to keep it. She owed Alan that. 

The women at the shop had no suspicion of these doubts or 
difficulties in Mary’s mind, for she had said nothing of any in- 
tention to sell the business. Had she done so, they would have 
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been glad to enter into an arrangement which would have been 
most profitable. But having so far deceived her husband, the 
next step seemed simplicity itself. She thought of it in a mo- 
ment of exasperation and inspiration as she was going downtown 
in her car: a new company, with Miss Barnes, Mrs. Levitt and 
Miss Benner as the principal stockholders, a bill of sale to the 
new company which would make them the apparent owners oi 
the business—and a secret agreement in writing which would 
keep her own interests intact. Bart need never know—nor any- 
one else. And if no one ever knew, what was the harm? She 
could keep her promise to Alan by being in constant touch with 
Miss Barnes and Miss Benner. She would comply with Bart’s 
wishes, which after all merely repudiated the idea of his wife in 
a dressmaking business. It was such a harmless—such a justifi- 
able deception! 

The details were formulated rapidly in her mind. Bart did 
not know how much money Wetherby had made. With good 
management there would be enough coming in, in net profits 
alone, to be accounted for as yearly payments on a sale. 
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Mary announced her intention of going to church. Bart 
lowered his Times and looked up. ‘‘The consolations of 
religion!” he said with a sneer. 


“Go to it, my dear.” 


ming-pool and every 
other device that bored 
or weary man might 
need—all planned with 
excellent taste and ap- 
parent disregard for 
the value of money. 
Bart had _ expected 
Mary to like it as he 
did, and she did not 
disappoint him, for it 
was by the novelty of 
her impressions of all 
this splendor that she 
was constantly invig- 
orated. Why shouldn't 
she be happy? In 
every material aspect, 
she had _ everything 
that the soul of woman 
could desire. Bart val- 
ued her opinions upon 
matters of taste, and 
when she lightly sug- 
gested improvements, 
he assented to them at 
once, though the cost 
would run, she was 
sure, well into the 
thousands. 

It was at these mo- 
ments that her uncer- 
tainties seemed negligi- 
ble, lost in the mazes 
of magnificence. If 
marriage had magnified 
certain incongruities in 
their relationship, she 
was still ready to be- 
lieve in her skill to 
soften their harder 
contours. For Bart’s 
devotion, if no_ less, 
had an air of command 
which at times grated 
harshly along her 
nerves. And their few 
discordant passages 
had merely been the 
prelude to her doing as 
she pleased. He was 
greatly absorbed in 
business again, she re- 


Besides. it wasn’t such a bad idea to have an income of one’s alized, with less patience than when on his honeymoon. And if 
wn that could be relied upon—an anchor to windward, a rock he was proving more difficult than at first, more indifferent to 
o tie to... her evasions, she did not despair of her ability to assert her 


The excitement of the social venture kept Mary buoyant. She strength when needed. He was still the dancing bear. It was 
was bent upon conquering those who still ignored her, and planned only that he needed, now, the nose-ring and chain. 
with Bart a series of receptions for distinguished foreigners whom If the ambition to social success be the desire to fill other 
she had met abroad, a ball at a fashionable hotel, and a lawn féte women’s hearts with envy, Mary amply succeeded. There is 
n costume which would be given in early summer at Gorton no creature more adaptable than the girl with an American 
Farms, Bart’s country place near Beaver Hill on Long Island, training. And Mary had passed from one social stage to an- 
from which Lillian Savage, upon her return from*the West, had other by her capacity for assimilating the manners of the people 
removed her belongings. It had always been Bart’s custom to she sought. Her beauty, her natural grace and the magnetic 
keep the Long Island place open throughout the year, so that quality which others beside Fanny Simpson had noticed, gave 
he could go there for week-ends. And he and Mary used it her distinction in any company, and since she had taken Bart 
from time to time as long as the hunting lasted. The house was Savage’s name, she had cultivated a sedateness and quietness 
nodern, of large proportions, upon an eminence with a view of of person which caused some humorous comments from Bertha 
valley and woodland. There were stables, garage, and a formal Pardee but gave her dignity among persons of another sort. 
garden built upon terraces inclosed in privet, ending in a long In this, as in all matters of convenience or po.icy, Mary knew 
perspective of poplars which led to a small Grecian shrine in a exactly what she was about. It was rather amusing as the winter 
circular grove. There were squash- and tennis-courts, a swim- passed and her invitations were discussed, to note the change in 











the manner of the greetings she received, for there had been 
many old ladies disposed to sniff and turn away when she 
came into a room. Among them the venerable Mrs. Robin- 
son Merrick, who had patronized her at the Vanderhorsts’ 
garden party, was now typical. She came up to Mary at a 
tea and greeted her with grenadierlike cordiality 

“I’m so glad you married Bart, my dear child,” she shouted, 
effectually drowning all the voices near them. ‘You make a 
handsome pair. You must have a lot of children. Be sure 
that they’re boys. Society is now made up of girls with 
thin legs and no chins. I don’t know what we're coming to 
Too much inbreeding. You'll alter that—good-looking boys 


too, red-headed, like you. We need ’em. You must come 
in to see me—for a cup of tea. Thursdays—in February 
Remember!” And as she moved away, she cried ster- 
torously: “Remember what I say, my child—boys! Nothing 


but boys! 

She was a very terrible old lady, but Mary had decided 
to make no enemies if she could avoid it, and gave Mrs 
Merrick a smile slightly tempered by embarrassment. 

She had a very real sort of amusement in the behavior of 
the rich Mrs. Garrigues, who had careless 
shoulder on her. That lady, a climber of the most pre- 
hensile type, was now bringing out a débutante daughter and 
needed the Savage invitations 

“Dear Mrs. Savage! How adorable vou look. I'd give 
millions for your hair. So glad to meet you again. Wont you 
let me present my daughter? She’s been admiring you for 
ages, and so anxious to meet you. Agatha dear!” And 
Mary met one of the chinless myriad that Mrs. Merrick had 
been describing. But she asked them to her next reception 
She thought Mrs. Garrigues had earned the invitation 

There was something of triumph, indifference, of scorn in 
her meetings with Gertrude Despard, whom she saw fre- 


once turned a 





quently in the houses of their acquaintances. The old 
antipathy was still alive, though each greeted the other 
with conventional phrases. Mary knew that the woman 


hated her, that she searched her face for any signs of dis- 


content; but Mary gave her, she was sure, no gratification, 
for the ballet-dancer’s smile which Mary now wore at all 
public appearances was an effective mask for any mental 
reservations. But she was always happier when Gertrude 
Despard was not near her, for her appearance always sug- 
gested the unpleasant description that Bertha Pardee had 
given of the incident in which Joe Bass was so disagreeably 
involved. She tried not to think of Joe, for ever in her 
thoughts there was always a renewal of the ancient conflict 
between them, in which Mary took both sides of the argu- 
ment, with every personal advantage resulting from that 
method of subjective controversy. 

But she did not meet Joe Bass. He was not to be seen 
among any of the groups with which she was associated 
His affair with Gertrude Despard, it seemed, had been but 
an incident in that lady’s career, for now there was some 
new young man in tow, a literary critic and writer of vers 
libre who, for the moment, seemed to supply the deficiencies 
of those who had gone before. 











But Mary heard of Joe frequently, strangely enough, 
through Bart himself, who had nothing but praise for this 
old friend of hers, who had won the West-Pitt coal case for 
Savage and Company, and had otherwise shown such skill that 
he was now employed in other work even more significant. Mary 
learned that Joe Bass had already achieved his junior partner- 
ship, that Bart saw him frequently and valued his legal judg- 
ment highly. 

“I think,” said Bart one day, “I’ll have him up to dinner, Mary, 
if you cam manage an evening. But damn it all, lately I can’t 
even get an evening with you for myself.” 

Mary turned away, her voice coming with a slight constraint. 

“I—if you don't mind, Bart, I’d rather not,” she said quietly. 
*Joe—is—er—well, we wouldn’t get along as we used to.” 

“H’m! Oh, well, suit yourself. I just thought maybe you’d 
like to have him.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” she replied definitely. 
here—in this house. His presence would have been an affront 
to her, to Bart. She resented this business association which had 
brought them together almost on the terms of familiarity. She 
smiled as she thought how easily she could make things difficult 
by telling Bart how Joe had pleaded with her not to marry him. 
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She didn’t want Joe 


“Well,” went on Bertha, “‘you haven't fooled me. If these are the outward 


Bart.Savage took a very small part in Mary’s social conquests, 
going only to parties at which he was the host, to dinners that 
could not be avoided, or to the theater or the opera, the one of 
which he liked and the other he merely tolerated. Here their taste 
was little in accord, for Bart liked Verdi tunes and coloratura 
sopranos, while Mary was all for the intellectual music of the 
newer composers. She liked serious plays that reflected life. 
At these Bart sneered, preferring himself a “revue” or a bed- 
room farce. Most of all, perhaps because of the difficulty of its 
achievement, he liked an evening at home. 

But these interludes in their busy lives, which promised a 
closer understanding, always seemed somehow ‘to end either in 
controversy or boredom—when Bart would fall asleep from 
sheer weariness in his chair, and Mary contemplate his heavy, 
unpleasantly relaxed features, reading his imperfections, for all 
Bart’s power lay in his compactness. Asleep, he was uncouth, 
haggard, showing his age to the hour. 

But when, awake, he turned from tales of business which 
thrilled her, to his heavy air of the sentimental, she almost wished 
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don’t own you at all, not the 
real you, but just the shell, 
the beautiful covering of 
something that has no 
reality.” 

“Perhaps that’s all I am, 
Bart.” 

He stared at her again. 

“No,” he growled at last. 
“No woman could have the 
lure that you have for a man 
like me, without something 
back of it. But your kisses 
are like those of a 
woman.” 

“Or perhaps one yet to be 
born,” she said thoughtfully. 

He caught her hand and 
kissed it with passion. Then 
with a sudden gesture of ab- 
negation as suddenly relin- 
quishing it, he got up, lighted 
a cigarette and stood staring 
moodily into the fire. 

“Oh, Bart, please don’t be 
impatient with me. I cant 
help what I am, can I?” 

“If I only knew some way 
to arouse you,” he protested, 
“to make you a part of me! 
I thought you were that sort 
once—that when you were 
married, I could make you 
the woman I wanted you to 
be.” He turned toward her 
heavily. “What’s the mat- 
ter? Haven't I given you 
enough? Haven't I? Haven't 
I satisfied your ambition? 
That was what you wanted, 
wasn’t it? To satisfy your 
ambition? To be rich, to be 
envied?” 

“Please, Bart,” she imter- 
posed softly, “don’t be cross 
with me.” And risi.g, she 
fingered his arm timidly, as 
she might have handled an 
unknown explosive. “I can’t 
change my nature, can I?” 

He turned quickly and 
buried her in his arms. 
“Mary,” he muttered, “is that 
all you are—just a shell?” 

“Don’t, Bart,” she pro- 
tested gently. ‘You're tear- 
ing the sleeves out of my 
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and visible signs of connubial felicity, I'd prefer a nice cool nunnery with a convenient golf-course.”” 


him asleep. Her least attempt to evade or to bring him to a 
liscussion of their affairs made him sullen or unreasonable. 

“Damn it, Mary,” he growled one night, ‘you think I’m made 
of putty to twist in your fingers. Well, I’m not. I’m flesh and 
blood, all right, and it’s damned little to expect of you to be the 
same. I might have married a lay figure, for all the fire I get 
from you.” 

“You did, Bart,” she said with a smile. “A lay figure. That’s 
just what I was when you met me. You seemed satisfied then.” 

“Hm! I was. The prettiest girl in New York—and the 
keenest. You still are. But marriage isn’t a contest, just a 
matching of wits or diplomacy. I want more than that, more 
than just ice-cold intelligence. If I could see you relax just 
once in a great emotion!” 

“I can’t,” she said with a shrug. “I’m not emotional.” 

He was silent, studying her intently. “What are you?” he mut- 
tered. “I wonder sometimes. Will anything stir you?” 

“I don’t know. I wish I did,” she replied calmly. 

He laughed dryly. “You know you give me the notion that I 


frock.” 

“That’s it, your frock—al- 
ways something. Oh, well—” 
And he released her with a quick shrug. “You cant help it, 
I guess. You're just—you've just got the body of a child. 
Damn it all,” he finished with a grin, “what business have you 
got masquerading as a woman?” 

He strode the length of the room and back while Mary stood 
preening her ruffled feathers, every one of which seemed to stand 
on end. 

“T don’t think you ought to speak to me like that,” she said 
quietly. 

But he only laughed. 

“Guess I'll be going up,” he said with a yawn. 

“Yes, Bart, in a minute.” 

But she didn’t go at once. She stood for a long while gazing 
at the flickering log, her lips set, her brows fixed in a frown. 
Then at last with a quick, scarcely perceptible intake of the 
breath, she followed him. 

That was the way their evenings ended—in doubt, or misunder- 
standing. , 

Sometimes when he’d had a fine day downtown he came home 
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When he reached the door, he paused. 
“Coming?” 
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in a more jocular mood, called her his “little red-headed devil,” 
made her cancel all their engagements and rushed her out to some 
musical show. This mood, though aggressive, was more or less 
reassuring, for she knew that what he wanted most was to be 
amused. After all, when she was not busy at her own devices, 
this was the idle mood in which she liked him best. 


Chapter Thirty 

OE’S junior partnership had come to him with the settlement 

of the West-Pitt coal case, four years, almost to the month, 
since he had been given his desk in the outer offices of Simpson, 
Hall and Blackwell. 

Che winning of this case for Savage and Company had brought 
him a flattering offer from a well-known firm of corporation 
lawyers. But to go elsewhere meant the tearing up of roots of 
affection already deep in this friendly soil, for he could not forget 
that it was Ivan Simpson, more than any other man, to whom 
he was indebted for his success He was deeply interested, too, 
in the class of cases that had come to him, and knew that he was 
already a vital factor in the general business of the office. ‘ 

It was with a kind of ironical amusement that he watched the 
growth of his association with Bart Savage, which, begun in a 
business way, had now become both friendly and personal. He 
could not ignore the advantages which had come to him through 
Bart Savage’s friendliness, but he did not presume upon it. Per- 
haps it was this reserve on Joe’s part, the origin of which he 
could not suspect, that made Bart Savage the more willing to 
admit Joe to his friendship. 

He invited Joe to lunch occasionally, and they talked over 
business affairs. Joe had inquired politely as to Mary, and 
Savage had expressed the hope that “he would come up to 
dinner some time.” But nothing further was said of it, and Joe 
was thankful. He didn’t want to see Mary. As he looked back 
over their history, it seemed that time, the adjuster of values, 
now gave Mary’s ambition a sinister importance. Her life, in 
this perspective, was a succession of worldly motives, each sup- 
pressing some fine inherent trait of character. She had once 
been generous in her judgment of others, accurate in her estimates 
of right and wrong, instinctively choosing what was fair and 
honorable—joyous for the mere love of joy, friendly for the sake 
of friendship itself, and compassionate for those who were un- 
happy. One by one he had seen these impulses stifled—others, 
less genuine, taking their places. 

In that interview before her marriage last summer something 
strange had happened to him—a sudden deadening of all his senses 
in their relation to Mary Ryan, a sudden atrophy of all his 
capacity for pain, a bitterness that was its own anodyne. At first 
he hadn't been able to understand why he felt so little the final 
wrench from all the old links of their affection; perhaps it was 
because Mary had already so many times prepared him for what 
was to happen. It was the final disillusionment. Ambition had won. 

Disillusioned, Joe’s thoughts turned from Mary to his old friend 
Martin Daingerfield. The evenness of their friendship, slightly dis- 
turbed for a time by the curious conduct of Fanny Simpson, had 
returned to normal; for each was too genuine in his fondness for 
the other to follow the sophistries of such a misunderstanding. 
It was Martin himself who had brought about the reconciliation 
between Joe and Fanny, leading him back to the Simpson house 
for Sunday supper still mystified, but rather chastened by his 
absence. Fanny received him calmly: 

“Why, Joe! So glad to see you. You haven't been here for 
an age!” 

She was indeed so assured in her attitude of friendliness, that 
Joe found himself wondering whether or not he hadn’t dreamed 
of that unpleasant interview about Martin. For her moods were 
no longer provocative of dissension or misunderstanding. She 
was as he had known her in the earlier stages of their acquaint- 
ance, frank, amusing and amused, but given to moments of re- 
serve. But Joe had learned his lesson—the futility of attempt- 
ing to probe the mind of a woman for what she wishes no man 
to understand. She made no comment upon Mary Ryan’s mar- 
riage, nor upon the magnificence of her entertainments. But 
Ivan Simpson, whose tact was confined to the necessities of the 
law-office, unburdened himself freely: 

“Savage and Company are clients of ours, but I’m glad Savage 
had the sense not to discuss his divorce “and marriage with me. 
We should probably have lost a client. Of course, his personal 
affairs are none of my business, but I don’t mind saying that 
I think it the most outrageous divorce and marriage of the gen- 
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eration—a premeditated, cruel business! And New York has al 
ready forgiven it!” 

Joe and Fanny had resumed their study of music, arts and the 
drama. There were other girls, of course, with whom he went to 
the theater or to small dances in town and country, but Fanny 
was his oldest and best friend since Mary’s defection, and to 
her he gave what Mary had refused. But there were no senti 
mental moments. 

Joe and his friend Martin had adjoining apartments in an old 
fashioned building. Theirs was a fine friendship; they did not see 
a great deal of each other, for they were both busy men, but they 
managed to get an occasional evening together at the theater, or 
else one of them visited the other’s rooms to smoke a pipe and 
talk over the political or business situation and the rotten stat: 
of the world generally. 

Their visit, the following summer, to Europe was,the con 
summation of long-cherished plans—a vacation of two months at 
least. They had left New York in August, exhausted and irri 
table. They came back to it invigorated, with new points ot 
view and convinced that, whatever its failings, the United State: 
was God’s country and good enough for them. And at last one 
moonlight night as they neared Ambrose Channel, on their re 
turn, Martin confided to Joe the whole story of his unhappiness. 

“T reckon I might as well tell you, Joe. It isn’t near as har 
now, as it would have been six months ago. You knew, of co’se 
Fanny. I had it pretty bad—about as bad as a fellow ever gets 
it. And I thought fo’ a while that maybe I had a chance. She 
was just foolin’, and I ought to have known it. It was all my 
own fault. I don’t blame her, never have blamed her. She’s one oi 
the finest women I ever met—the finest and the squarest, and 
that’s sayin’ somethin’ about the girl that turns you down.” 

Joe touched his friend’s arm awkwardly, but he said nothing. 

“You know I'm not the kind to do a lot of talkin’. Wher 
things go wrong with me, I just nat’rally crawl into my hol 
and pull it in after me. But—I’m all right now..... Yo 
don’t ever think of Mary in that way at all now, do you?” 

“No, never.” 

“Well, she got what she wanted,” Martin said carelessly afte 
a moment. “I hope ke did.” 

“I wonder,” Joe replied. 

They could see the lights ashore now, just little pin-pricks o 
illumination on the velvet night. Martin watched them for a 
moment, and then— 

“Joe, I'm going to tell you something else,” he said. “Maybe 
I don’t know any more about women than you do. Maybe | 
do. There’s a way they have of doing just the opposite of what 
they feel—all of °em. God knows why. That’s what put me 
off the track with Fanny. She didn’t love me, so she acted as 
though she might. That was a bad sign. I ought to have known 
it. It’s when they play the high-an’-mighty that a fellow has the 
best chance.” He shrugged. “If my foresight had been as good 
as my hindsight, I might have saved myself a cropper. But I 
reckon maybe my eyes have sharpened some. It’s in the mo- 
ments when you find ’em off their guard that you learn things 
I got to watchin’ her, when she was talkin’ to you, and she 
thought I wasn’t lookin’. I found out some things.” 

“You think you did,” remarked Joe skeptically. 

“I know I did. Maybe it’s funny for me to tell you a thing 
like this, but I reckon you'll understand why I’m doin’ it.” 

“What on earth are you driving at, Martin?” 

“Just this. Fanny’s in love with you, and has been all the time.” 

Joe Bass twisted suddenly and stared at his companion, but 
Martin was gazing imperturbably toward a cluster of lights on 
the starboard bow. 

“Nonsense!” muttered Joe. 

“It’s the God’s truth! All the time!” 

Another silence, in which Joe Bass made an effort to reconcile 
his own views with this astounding opinion. He demurred, of 
course; but Martin, having said all that he had intended to say, 
merely shrugged in reply. At ‘last he rose. 

“That might be Long Beach—but we wont be gettin’ through 
quarantine tonight, I reckon. I'll get my beauty sleep.” 

“I think I'll smoke another pipe, Martin,” said Joe. 


Chapter Thirty-one 
HERE were only two victories that Mary Savage could not 
win—the one over Bart, the other over herself. He oppressed 
her. His air of domination was a matter of personality, born 
of the habit of being obeyed, and he (Continued on page 111 
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The Juju-man burst into diabolical 
laughter. The officer's face set hard. 
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America, where his name had become established as a 
great writing-man by the remarkable stories that flowed 
from his pen during the war. Every reader will recall 
his overpowering narrative, “Nach Uerdun,” which 


1s generally regarded as one of the most superb pieces of 


writing the war produced. -Mr. Austin is now en- 


gaged on further stories for this magazine, all tales of 
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HE fiy of the ridge-pole tent was up, and the officer sitting 

within at the camp-table, under the hurricane-lamp against 
which immense and fearsomely humming beetles dashed them- 
selves, had a fantastic nocturnal view of black soldiers in Euro- 
pean uniforms crouching. grotesquely illuminated in an extrava- 
gance of facial gesture, about the red glow of cooking-fires, and 
beyond them the dark wall of the stockade crenelated against the 


star-powdered blue of the sky. He was dressed in the wegligé of 
an open-throated shirt above his breeches and boots. but the 
holster of a heavy revolver was strapped to his waist. Still voung 
and not unhandsome. his face had that character common to those 
who hold authority in solitary places. The line of the jaw was 
fashioned into a certain grimness of weight by the habit of swift 
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PAGE 78 The Drum 


decisions and dogged endurances; his eyes, veiled for his pri- fire, swaying and crooning in a trancelike 
vate thoughts, could be instantly alert. He sat, with a com- fascination, while the crudely bedeviled 
pression of his mouth, motionless, bent for listening, at that witch-doctor danced indefatigably before the 
table laid with tin plates and knives and forks for two. From crouching negro who thrummed softly with 


out of the dark night where the stars winked in complicity his fingers on the drumhead the note that 
came an insistent sonorous drumming that filled the air and — swelled as its vibrations passed to more dis- 
beat upon his ears. tant air. The savage enemy, undefeated by 

It had an eerie and uncanny quality, that incessant throb- his last foiled attack on the stockade—there 


bing of the drum at once monotonous and rapid, on one single had been one hot half-hour when it was 
note of hollow, macabre reverberation that no European drum _ touch and go—was invoking supernatural aid 
could imitate. It pulsed in the air, booming menacingly as for the next attempt 

though close at hand; and yet he knew from experience that Not only to him did that diabolical drum- 
it was a mile or more distant, that if he were to stalk the ming fill the night with something mys- 
source of the sound, it would get softer and more vague the  teriously malevolent, permeating it as with 
nearer he approached, bafflirg him by ceasing to indicate the awakened evil spirits. The men at the cook- 
direction of its origin, in a lulled murmur that would seem to 

come from all quarters at once—while, all the time, at a dis- 

tance it was as loudly heard as before. The acoustics of it 

vas one of those mysteries—real enough, some of them—which 

the savage holds yet from his white con- 

queror. Often had the officer heard it re- 


verberating through the African jungle, th 
invocation of the Juju-man to hidden rites 3 
of diabolic worship, ineradicable in the negro x = 


















Sol carried from the forests of the Congo 
to reappear as Voodoo beyond the Atlantic 
where, in a climax of grotesquely horribk 
self-maddened excitement. the white roostei 
or, less innocently, a stolen child. is sacri 
ficed with a bedabblement of 

blood to propitiate the darker 





powers. s 
This strange drum-beat was 

full of a weird and primitive 

suggestion that exasperated the 


nerves and played upon deeps 
in the mind. Listening to it, he 
could imagine now, in the 
depths of that African jungle 
the mass of black figures, il- 
lumined by the torches and the 


Without taking his eyes from his adversary, he felt with his left hand inside his shirt, extracted a small photograp! 
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ing-fires—ceasing to laugh and jabber, with gesticulation and happy 
teeth-flashing grins from ear to ear, over their reminiscences of the 
great killing they had perpetrated at sundown—had relapsed into an 
uneasy silence, were evidently listening even as he was. Who knew 
superstitious response was stirring in their primitive souls, 
savages themselves a few months back, savages still under the Euro- 







































pean uniform? He had half a mind to break 
the spell by putting them through their drill. 
refrained only because, at this unwonted hour, 
it would have confessed uneasiness in himself 
A tall man, older than he, but similarly 
dressed in shirt, breeches and revolver-holster, 
emerged from the darkness into the lamplight 
of the tent. The officer looked up 
“Well, Doc, what’s the bulletin tonight? 
There was a worried crease between the 
older man’s eyebrows as he took the other 
camp-chair at the table. 
Three more of ’°em down,” he said curtly 
[ hope those brutes haven't been playing Juju 
tricks with the water. I've given it another 
dose of chloride—but chloride’s no use against 
poison.” 
The ofticer frowned ilso 
“That reduces us to 
less than fifty per cent 
And we can’t be relieved 
for a week at least— 


there’s the message.”” He 
passed across a piece of 
paper A runner came 


in half an hour ago 

Doctor Steevens read it, 
his lips tight. his brows 
corrugated. The overhead 
lamplight emphasized by 
its shadows the strength 
of character manifest in 
his lean features 

“Doesn't ook very 
cheerful. does it?” he 
commented as he passed 
back the message. “Well, 
we'll hang out.” 

“We'll hang out. of 
course,” replied the officer, 
“so long. that is. as 
nothing happens to you or 
me. Take care of your- 
self. Doc. It isn’t only 
a fighting man’s job. I 
(Continunued on page 126 


“Drop that!” The Doctor's voice was harsh. 


from some inner pocket. ‘God bless her!” he murmured. . . 
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his classmates in college guyed him for even wanting to be an author. 
The idea struck him that it would be a good joke to take the name 


of the dormitory he lived in 
he's stuck to it ever since, thoug /) 
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OR two days she had 

observed him here and 
there. and 
having sympathy to spare, 
she had | 


always alone 
wondered what ht 
was doing in Seaward, 
where he was obviously so 


out of place. He looked 
like neglected genius— 
his clothes looked it: his 
shoes looked it; he wasn't 
on intimate terms with his 
barber; and in all Chris- 
tendom, few could have 
tied a worse tie (nd 
yet, because it was Mrs 
Davison’'s habit to go 
deep under the surface, 


these material details only 
fattened her curiosity. For 
the young man’s face was 
drawn in tragic lines, and 
he had the eyes of an ex- 
hausted swimmer 

And so, on the third day, she said to her cousin, who was just 
fledged from boarding-school, and therefore very worldly : “Elsa, 
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have you happened to notice that blond boy in the green suit who 
doesn’t seem to belong to anybody? 

Elsa recognized the description. “The one that’s died on the 
vine? Well, rather! What about him?” 

“Why, nothing—except that I might adopt him.” 

Her cousin surveyed her for a moment, made two false starts, 
and spoke with utter resignation. ‘Great Hat! Trust you! In 
a place where nine hundred and ninety-nine perfectly good men 
have gone dippy about you, trust you to go and pick up another 
moldy little specimen like that! I give up!” 

Mrs. Davison promoted her smile to a laugh. 
care about meeting the most interesting man in 
name's Hereford—Thayer Hereford.” 

“Interesting? How come? Who knows him?” 
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“Still, if you 
Seaward, his 


hence Holworthy Hall. 
gh now nearly evervone knows his 
Porter, for the great success he has 
con makes further concealment as unnecessary as tt is impossible, 


And 


Mrs. 
been watching him, and wishing I 
looked as if he needed to have somebody know him—and the 
this morning, up in the pines, I accidentally turned my ankle- 
and he happened to be coming along just behind me.” 

Elsa pondered it, critically. “It’s old stuff,” she said, “but 


“Why—no one 


did know 


But 1 
him—because he 


Davison became _ serious. 


isn’t so bad, considering. So naturally he had to stop, an 
naturally you had to rest—and then you talked. Not so bad.” 

Mrs. Davison was demure. “And then we talked—and by an 
by he began to tell me things. He works in an advertising 
agency, but on the side, he’s been an unsuccessful poet.” 

Elsa wasn’t dazzled. “It doesn’t surprise me: he’s got a poet’s 
cowlick. But what other troubles has he got, besides poetry?” 

In Mrs. Davison’s voice there was a faint reproach. “Wel 
when a man imagines he’s going to be a second Masefield, an 
finds out that instead of that, he can’t do anything but writ 


















“So your advice is to tear off a 
couple of beautiful thoughts about 
Zoroaster's Pigskin Gum! And {| 
figured you had some sympathy!” 


Yale men forming in line on the 
right, you expect me to trail aroun: 
with that? Fill it full of golden 
thoughts for daily needs, and so 
forth and so on’ I ask you! No 
sir! He’s yours, and I'll not let 
you palm him off on me.” 

There was a silence. Finally 
Mrs. Davison smiled. “I’m trying 
as hard as I can to blame you, 
Elsa, but I can't. I keep forgetting 
you're only a baby yet, so of course 
you want cavaliers and moonlight. 
Of course Mr. Hereford wouldn’t 
appeal to you. But do you know 
why I came to you? Dont you 
see that if I take him up, myself, 
it'll just be the same thing, over 
again? He'll fail in love with me. 
They do, Elsa; they always do. 
They wont just stay friends. 
They’re grateful, and then they’re 
solemn, and—and then it’s spoiled. 
I don’t spoil it—not ever. But it 
always happens. They just wont 
believe it’s only because I’m as 
friendly as a puppy-dog wagging its 
tail! And don’t I know what some 
of the women say’ Do you think 
it’s pleasant for a woman thirty- 
two years old to be called a cradle 
snatcher?” She paused. “But I 
have helped a few men, Elsa. So 
I’m going to help Mr. Hereford, 
whether you do, or not.” 

Her cousin was deprecating. 
“You're really a peach. Kay And 
I'd do pretty nearly anything for 
you, but hon€stly, I can’t see that 
man for dust. And you couldn’t 
either, if you weren't so senti- 
mental. I mean, you look at a 
worm, and pretend it’s a boa-con- 
strictor. Well, now—I ask you!” 


N R. THAYER HEREFORD sat 
on a log. and with a vague 
sense of uneasiness, stared across 
at Mrs. Davison. He was realiz- 
ing. by degrees, that although for the past forty- 
eight hours she had been a superlative listener. she 
hadn't said much. And in view of all that he had 
confided to her, this struck him as strange. and 
almost portentous. Had she been merely wool- 
gathering while he bared his soul to her, or what? 
He was one of the very exceptional men who, in 
staring at Mrs. Davison, was too self-centered to 
admire her. She was tall, and carried herself 
superbly; her hair was a glorious auburn: her eyes 
were marvelously soft and brown: her chin couldn't 
ivertisements, I should think it’s enough! Why, he’s simply have been improved by a sculptor; and she had the finest, and 
liscouraged to death! And he doesn’t make any money, even Strongest. and most sensitive mouth imaginable. How the world 
writing advertisements, and he wasn’t brought up properly, and had ever permitted her to remain a widow was a mystery to 
he’s bashful. and he doesn’t know how to enjoy himself—but he’d nearly everyone; but so far from attempting a solution, Hereford 
ed one hundred and eighty-eight dollars, so he came to Sea- hadn't even dwelt on the fact. It was sufficient that she had been 
vard for his vacation just to brood, and envy the rest of us. kind to him, and listened. 7 
But if somebody could once shake him out of that mood, why He came to himself with a start; she was smiling at him. 
e’d be very much worth while. So I want you to—” “Well,” she said, “what is it you really want of me? To be 
Her younger cousin put up both hands. “I saw it coming! But 4 sort of tree, or fence-post, for you to talk at, and not talk back? 
the answer I exclaim is—no!” Or am I supposed to say what I think? . 
Mrs. Davison regarded her soberly. “Elsa, I counted on you.” In her voice there was something which added to his perplexity 
Elsa's attitude was skittish. “I'm awfully sorry, Kay, dear, but but he answered. promptly enough: “Why, you're supposed to 
‘ou must have lost count. I mean, why should / have to get an Say what you think. ms 
irful of secret sorrows. and be Little Sunshine, just because “Because if youre sure you want to know, she went on reflec- 
you're keen on it? Great Hat! With all these Harvard and __ tively “I’m afraid you’re the most conceited man I ever met. 
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Hereford’s jaw dropped. “C-conceited!” he said. “Conceited!” 
She nodded in gentle confirmation. “Just that 

His face was crimson. “Conceited! When—when I've 
telling you what a useless clod lam? When I've been—” 

‘Well, what if I agree with you? What if I should say, ‘Yes, 
you are a useless clod, and a failure, and what not,—would you 
thank me for agreeing with you? No. Never. Because deep 
down inside, you s¢i// think you're a rather extraordinary person, 
whether you've had all these setbacks or not. You don't think 
it’s entirely your own fault; you think it’s mostly ours, for not 
appreciating you. Den't So when you pin epithets on 
yourself, you're simply explaining to me—and incidentally to your- 
self—how many fine qualities you can get along without, and yet 
be extraordinary. Isn't that true?” 


been 


you 


He had leaped to his feet. “Mrs. Davison, if I'd known yeu 
could misjudge me like that—” 
Her gesture was peremptory. “Let me finish. J’ve made a 


big point; now Ill make a little one—to prove the same thing. 
Take the way you dress. Probably you've argued that clothes 
don't signify. But that’s conceit, too: it’s just a smaller variety 
It is. As if you’re so important in your own eyes that it doesn’t 
matter how you look to ours. Did it ever occur to you?” 

“You don’t grant me very much, do you?” he said bitterly. 
“Yes, I grant you a good deal. I grant you beauty of thought- 
beauty and clearness—as long as it isn’t about Thayer Hereford. 
You've got that, but you wont grasp it, because it doesn’t happen 
to be the kind that you can turn into verse, and sell. You wont 
recognize the se/f of you, that you try so glibly to talk away 
All you concentrate on is the self that you never could have been 
and if you could have, you'd have been insufferable. Why don't 

you stop glooming, and just be you?” 
He stood scowling down at her. “Um-hum! Does that finish it ?” 
“No, not quite. If you'd put a tenth as much spirit into your 
job—yes, writing advertisements—as you do in moaning because 









“You know,” he said, “I've made you so much of an ideal, that anybody else would have pretty hard work to live up to it.” 
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the Lord didn’t create this universe simply to like your poem 
why. you might accomplish something. Oh, the universe need 
poets; but from what you've told me, and what you've read mx 
I can see that it doesn’t need you for one. And you know 

yourself, but you wont admit it. So—” 

Now he was glaring at her. “So your advice for me is to si 
down and tear off a couple of beautiful thoughts about Zoroaster 
Blisterated Pigskin Gum—feeds the nerves—rub it in your hair 
And I figured you had some sympathy! Well, I kidded myself 
didn't 1?” 

Ske too had risen. “I hadn’t any intention of flattering you; 
was trving to be your pair of spectacles. You can’t be a poet 
because it isn’t iz you; but you can be a success in your business 
as soon as you stop whimpering, and do your work like a man 
And until then, I dont know that Id say ‘clod,’ but I certainl 
would say ‘useless.’ ” 

His reaction was exactly what she expected. He looked he 
straight in the eyes, and his own were haughty and grim. 

“I am obliged to you,” he said constrainedly, “for your com 
prehension and—and encouragement.” He stalked past Ler, an 
through the pines, down toward the beach. 

With the shadow of a smile on her lips, she watched him. She 
knew that he was washing her memory in vitriol, but his symptom 
were familiar to her. Some men can be moved by a feather 
weight, others by nothing short of a bomb. For Hereford, she ha: 
exploded a bomb. That was why she was prepared to have hin 
fall in love with her, as so many men had done, because she wa 
sincere enough to risk a friendship, in order to gain it. And this 
in spite of the armor, forged out of impersonality, and strengthene: 
by restraint, which she had put on for Hereford’s especia 


benefit. 
Twenty-four hours later, precisely as she had anticipated, hi 
came back and stammered like a guilty stripling. Out of the 


earth’s population, she alone had tried to show him his ow 
perspective. She has 
been harsh, but he had 
to concede that she 
hadn’t been altogethe: 
unjust. Poetry was his 
hankering, but he had 
long questioned whether 
he was cut out for it 
Various editors had 
shared his doubt. Copy 
writing was his presen 
vocation, and he ha 
long suspected that hi 
was slighting it. Hi 
chief had seconded thx 
motion. At the same 
time, he couldn’t avoi 
the feeling that it wa 
somewhat beneath him 
So would she forgive hin 
yesterday's rudeness, anc 
make what practical sug 
gestions—if any—w ert 
in her mind? 

What she did was t 
give him a very sweet 
and earnest and confi 
dential lecture—w hich 
was so convincing that 
when it was over, Here- 
ford reached out and 
took her hand. 

“Don’t think I’m go- 
ing off half cocked,” he 
said abruptly, “but after 
the way you've talked, ] 
can’t even stay my two 
weeks out. I'd blus! 
every time you saw me 
I'd rather jump back to 
New York tomorrow, an 
start something. Instead 
of my other ten days 
now, I can take week 
ends, Friday night to 
Sunday night. And: the: 
I can see you every nov 
















By Holworthy Hall 


and then all summer, and you'll know how I’m getting along. 
Only would you promise, if I do do that, to let me have you just to 
myself, some of the time? When that’s all I’d be coming up for?’ 
‘Mrs. Davison didn’t hesitate. “Why, of course I'll promise,” 
she said—but in saying this, she hoped that she sounded both 
isiastic and austere, like a school-marm so passionately de- 

to her subject that she hardly recognizes her own pupils 

on sight. She was rigidly determined that for once her protégé 


should keep his place. 


I [ was a week before she saw him again, but he had written to 
er twice, so that she wasn’t startled by the changes in him 
To be sure, he would never have set the fashions for Fifth 
Avenue, but he had discarded his poisonous green suit, bought 
one of unobtrusive blue, and laid in a fresh supply of cravats. 
Thev still looked as if he had knotted them in the dark, and he 
was still economizing on shoe-polish, but he was properly shorn, 
and this of itself increased his attractiveness by several hundred 
pel cent 


“Why, Thayer!” she exclaimed. “I don’t know you.” 

He grinned self-consciously. “I may be a nut.” said Hereford, 
“but I've got a brand-new exclusive imported London shell, any- 
And that isn’t the only suggestion of yours I've taken, either. 
Where’s a good quiet place for me to report?” 

All day Saturday and all day Sunday she walked with him on 
the cliffs and sat with him on the sands, hearing him, teaching 
him, inspiring him. For this, she sacrificed a picnic, a sailing-party 
and a costume dance; wherefore her cousin Elsa was impatient. 
certain wemen of little insight were amused, and certain men of 
name and substance were piqued. But in addition to her sym- 
pathies, Mrs. Davison had a lively conscience. Hereford was 
poor; he was isolated; he depended on her and he had made an 
expensive journey to see her. Accordingly, she intended him to 
have his money’s worth; but for his own sake as well as hers, she 
wore her least seductive frocks, and was almost maternal in her 
dignity. 

“You've been a corker,” he said fervently. when they parted, 
“and I’m going to deserve it, if it takes a leg.” 


wav. 
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And because she thought that a measure of humility, now that it 
was free from morbidness, was healthful for him, she didn’t tell 
him that when he half closed his eyes, and spoke of things not 
as they are but as they ought to be, she felt like a dray-horse 
in the presence of a thoroughbred. He had a poet’s soul, even 
if his verse did limp. 

And having said good-by to him, Mrs. Davison returned to her 
usual occupation of being popular, and had a sprightly answer for 
every pleasantry about her new disciple 

If she had looked for an equally marked amendment in him the 
following week, however. she would have been disappointed. His 
methods were apparently those of the lion: whatever mighty deeds 


“Look here, Kay: of course, 
I know what you're doing; 
but honestly don’t you think 
you'd better lay off a little?” 


he achieved, he achieved at the first lunge. But in various small 
ways he was plainly making an effort to groom himself, so that she 
gave him credit for the effort, even if the results were somewhat 
sketchy. It was enough for her that his spirits and his con- 
fidence were on the upgrade. 

Both his spirits and confidence had been feeding on something 
solid. It was stern discipline, he said, for him to focus on the 
virtues of a new tooth-paste, when he would so much rather have 
been experimenting with rhyme and meter: but his chief had com- 
plimented him for the tooth-paste copy, and that was more than 
anyone had ever done for his poems. 

“And of course it’s all hokum.” he said indulgently, “but the 
office is sort of waking up. I mean. why should they care what 
clothes a man wears, as long as he earns his salary? But they do, 
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don’t they? They spread themselves like—like the white of a 
fried egg. And so far, they've said more about this one new suit 
I bought than about the ten thousand words of copy I’ve written.” 

Mrs. Davison regarded him as though she had been a painter, 
regarding a canvas fresh from her own brush. “And you're in the 
advertising business,” she said, “and yet you tell me it’s ail 
hokum—whatever that is!—for people to like things done up in 
neat packages! And does it make any particular difference whether 
it’s candy or talcum-powder or soap or—or human intelligence?” 

Hereford stared at her. “Well, what do you know about that!” 
he said eventually. “We are package-goods, aren't we? And 
when you've got a new product, you put a new label on it, because 
that’s what people see first, before they see what’s inside. You 
must be a witch. I'll bet your great-great-great-great grandmother 
lived in Salem, and rode on a broomstick.” Here he chuckled. 
“Of course if you're going to be modern, you'll have to ride on a 
vacuum-cleaner. But, Katharine—” 

It was the first time that he had ventured to call her “Kathar- 
ine,” and he did it with such an air of young importance that she 
could easily have hugged him. 


GAIN she let him monopolize her for two days, while those 
’ who cared least for her continued to smirk down, as from an 
eminence, and those who cared most for her would have strangled 
Hereford, without remorse. His gratitude was profound, and she 
knew that she was invaluable to him; she also knew that he 
fascinated her: but when once more he presented himself at 
Seaward, she had various reasons for arranging a different pro- 
gram. Hereford was only one, but her own group was legion; 
more than that, she thought that reciprocity would be of advantage 
to both. 

“Now, the next step,” she said, “is for you to be more sociable. 
It’s utter nonsense for you to shy away from people the way you 
do—and besides, we're missing the best fun of the summer. And 
if it’s because you hate to be conspicuous, why, you'd better know 
that you've never been so conspicuous as when we go off alone 
together. So this time, I want you to meet a lot of people. I 
want you to come on in, and belong. It'll do you good.” 

The glance he gave her was that of a condemned prisoner. 

“I owe you too much to refuse you anything,” said Hereford 
with a gusty sigh, “so if you've made up your mind to drag me 
into that crowd, why, I suppose I'll go. But if you think I could 
ever enjoy it without blinders on, you're wrong. I havent any 
use for the men, and I don’t approve of the women, and I loathe 
having silly little flappers flap at me. And I wont ever change.” 

Mrs. Davison gasped. “Thayer, you're talking about my friends!” 

Vell, that’s the only thing I've got against you,” said Here- 
ford frankly. “How you can buzz around with an outfit like this, 
is simply beyond me. They're a lot of low-grade moron. Youre 
worth all of ’em put together. That’s why I asked you to promise 
ne that if I came up for these week-ends, I could have you to 
myself a little. Ill do whatever you want me to about it, 
Katharine, but please don’t get the hallucination that it'll do me 
any good, because it wont. It'll just make me feel: cheated—and 
lonesome.” 

She was disconcerted, but she was also subtly flattered. Con- 
sequently, because of her overwhelming pity for him, and her 
hopes for him, and her fear of losing her influence over him too 
soon for his own behalf,—and also because she had never known 
such pleasure in any man’s company,—she let the program go by 
default. It cost her a number of gay parties, in which she would 
have delighted; and it cost her an increasing toll of gossip, but 
she held her chin high, challenged the world, and went on edu- 
cating Hereford. But for safety, she still kept him in his place; 
this was one friendship which she wouldn’t allow to be spoiled. 

Her cousin Elsa said to her: “Kay, what have you been putting 
over on your man, anyway? Hypnotizing him? Why, compared 
with what he was a month ago, he’s all dolled up like a plush 
horse. And, by the way, has he fallen in love with you yet? That 
was the schedule, wasn’t it?” 

Mrs. Davison shook her head. 
refreshing it is. He hasn’t and he isn't going to 
He isn’t that kind.” 

“T told you he wasn’t,’ Elsa reminded her. “Because anybody 
could see he’s got bum taste, and besides, there’s probably some- 
body else—somebody his own speed—although I’ve got to admit 
he’s the kind of a bird that only a mother could love.” 

Mrs. Davison shook her head again. “No. If there were any- 
body else, he’d have told me the whole story long before this. He 
tells me everything. No, it’s just that one time in a hundred, I’ve 
found a man who knows how to stay friends.” 


“My dear, you can’t know how 
I was mistaken. 
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we he came up for the next week-end, his self-assurance 
was a trifle stronger. Indeed, once or twice, in referring 
to what had transpired during the interval, his tone was that of a 
tactful schoolboy who has begun to study Greek, of which his 
fond parents understand nothing. Mrs. Davison thought it de- 
licious, and becoming. 

“You wont be able to get up here so very much more tnis 
summer, Thayer,” she said irrelevantly. 

“No, only two or three times.” 

‘Are you satisfied that I made you stop writing sonnets to the 
moon—and everything?” 

He laughed, awkwardly. “Am 1? Why, when I read over some 
of that rot—I used to think it sounded like Tennyson, but what it 
does sound like is an ash-can falling downstairs.” He plucked 
clover-leaf, and squinted at it. “The real point is, are you 
satisfied?” 

She surveyed him minutely. In all justice, he wasn’t a young 
man who would ever take the highest polish; but he would be 
presentable—distinctly presentable—as long as some one held him 
to the mark. He would always be a dreamer, with a dreamer’s 
defects—never rich, never truly social, never quite stable; but 
ahead of him there was surely a life of color and contrast, with 
a perpetual dash of discontent to act as yeast. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m satisfied for today. But you've got to 
keep on growing, or I wont be satisfied tomorrow.” 

At the end of still another week, he came to her triumphant 
“Katharine! This is tomorrow! They're going to raise me five 
hundred a year, beginning October! I’m the last man in the 
office to get it.” He held her hands, and laughed excitedly. ‘And 
that isn't the cream of it, either. The chief called me in; h 
been checking up my work. and he says I’ve gone ahead faste 
this summer than anybody in the department! And that’s all 
account of you—and I don’t know how I’m ever going to pay 
my debt!” 

Her own income was large, but it hadn't distorted her persp: 
tive. Five hundred dollars would scarcely have paid for two 
her frocks, but she was almost as excited as Hereford. “Thay: 
Do you know how proud I am? Only if you keep harping abo 
your gratitude like that, I—I ll throw something at you. I w 
be an obligation!” 

“You can't help yourself!” He laughed again, in staccat: 
“And you can’t blame me for doing a little gloating, either.” 

“Gloating?” 

“Yes. Because there was somebody in the office told me las 
June I'd never make any headway in a thousand years. Sa 
I didn’t have it in me. But that was before I met you.” 

“Who was it, Thayer? Not your chief, surely.” 

“Oh, no. His secretary.” 

“His secretary? What on earth did he have to do with it?” 


} 


“It isn’t a he—it’s a girl.” 


N RS. DAVISON was sensitive to inflections. She gazed 
+ Heretord curious!ly—also, with a twinge of something not 1 
short of resentment. “You never told me about her,” she sa 
slowly. “Why didn’t you?” 

He had dropped her hands. ‘“Why—nothing much to tell.” 
Mrs. Davison was only thirty-two, but all at once she felt f 
“But it doesn’t seem as if last June she'd have spoken to you lik 
that without some basis—any more than J would have, last July 

Hereford flushed. ‘Well, she’s a funny kid,” he said at length 
“She certainly is. Twenty, I'd say. Most of the men in th 
office think she’s pretty. I do myselfi—that is, in a way. Oh, 
she’s a mighty nice girl. But she takes people just the way the 
are. Either she likes ‘em or she doesn’t. She wouldn't ev 
analyze ‘em and hand around prescriptions for ‘em the wa 
you do. 

“And she likes you better now than she used to?” 

“Why--it’s possible.” 

Mrs. Davison’s intuitions were sound. His earlier secrecy, hi 
present evasiveness and embarrassment, were unmistakable signs 
She gazed at him, and then, unconsciously, she carried one hand | 
her heart. For by the sudden emotion, half tender and ha 
tigerish, which swept over her, she was informed of a fact whic 
sent her heart to pounding tumultuously. 

“Why, Thayer!” she said tardily. “Why—I believe you're i 
love with her!” 

It was fully ten seconds before he answered. “You know,” h 
said, “I’ve been so thankful to you—I’ve made you so much of a 
ideal—that anybody else would have pretty hard work to liv: 
Ip to it. 


It was a gracious thing to say, but (Continued on page 102 
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llustrated by 


Oh, it’s just a little 
port thing,” she said. 
‘Yes. | remember,” 
he replied. ‘I got the 
ittle sport bill today.” 


port 


AS Amy Rowell explained to her husband, 
+4 it was absolutely necessary to spend some 
ore money, because she couldn’t buy the 
othes she needed unless she did. She took 
reasonable and businesslike tone in trying 
make it clear to him, and worked around 
o the great and irrefutable truth that times 
had changed. You used to be able to get 
ong with less money, because you could 
asionally use clothes for more than one 
season—properly altered and disguised. 
But you can’t do that with sport clothes,” 
e told him; “they have to be original if 


they are to get any attention at all, and you 


in’t show up in them after they begin to get 
tale. And they do cost money! But it’s all 
u wear—evening clothes and sport clothes.” 
She went on pinning up her hair, trying to 
et the exact and elegant curves which her 
vairdresser had indicated; and her husband, 
npatiently smoking a cigarette, regarded 
1er. 

‘The thing is that I hate to stretch my 
edit any more, Amy. It actually is embar- 


issing. If you could just hold off from run- 
1ing up a lot more bills before you go away, 
would be quite a help.” 


By 
MARGARET 
CuLKIN 
BANNING 


Margaret Culkin Banning 
looks down ~America and across 
it both wavs from her front 
porch up in ‘Duluth, which in 
the minds of some folks is pretty 
close to the Pole. 
“Country Club People” was on 
uf the successes of the prese nt 


year. A young woman her- 


self, she has an almost psychic 
knowledge of what goes on in 
other young folks’ minds. -Al- 
though this is her frst story in 
this magazine, it’s not going to 
be the last, for which you'll be 
glad, when vou've finished it. 
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‘I could, my dear,’ said Amy reasonably: 
‘I've really plenty of clothes for town—or 
for evening there. But there you are—I 
haven't a decent sport thing!” 

Allan Rowell’s eye rested on the back of 
his wife's neck above her loose negligée. 
From one shoulder to the other there were 
little folds in the thickening white flesh. 

“Sports!” he exclaimed. “Is there any 
sport you go after, that you need all this 
quipment? Lord knows I don't like to cavil 
at your clothe.-bills, and I hardly ever do. 
But money is tight. And we keep on piling 
ip the grief. I suppose you'll have to buy 
two or three bathing-suits you never wear in 
the water, and a lot of movie-actress beach- 
costumes to keep up the reputation of Palm 
Beach as a winter resort!”’ 

“Not so many,” she said calmly, with that 
look of dreamy anticipation that left Allan 
out of her calculations entirely. “but one or 
two really smart things. There’s a green 
chiffon frock at Lewis’-—cape to match. 
Green's really leading—especially for sport 
things. It’s too bad that they mark those 
advance Southern things so high. But after 
all, you do get the styles first—there’s that!”’ 
85 
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With which plausibility she considered the conversation ended 
She never took Allan too seriously when he talked money. Once 
in a while she envied women who were so rich that they never 
heard any talk of it, or men who seemed to enjoy their wives’ ex- 
penditures. But on the whole she was proud of Allan, and used 
to him too. There was no real reason why he shouldn't manage 
to get-her what she absolutely needed, and he always did. She 
fell into a really serious meditation on the green chiffon sport out- 
fit. It would be ghastly, after paying three hundred dollars for 
the thing, to have some one else breeze in with something like it. 
But vou could usually trust Lewis, and green did seem reliable. 
With that and a few new white things, including possibly oné of 
those white costumes that had a hint of Egyptian, and a few 
smart skirts and jacquettes—she could really get along not at all 
badiv. Well—that didn’t include a motor wrap, or a cape for the 
beach. or a decent bathing-suit. Allan was silly. She really had 
gone in the water last year—and wrecked that black satin suit. 
he would think she ought to appear in that bunch of 
wrinkles! But her reflections were humorous and without irritation. 
Allan was Allan, entitled to growl if he liked, as long as he paid. 

But the furrow in Allan’s forehead did not smooth out that 
night. It even deepened next day at the office, and remained, 
ominous and threatening, all the time that Amy was blithely 
making her annual preparations for Palm Beach. He went so 
far into ill-temper that Amy decided it would be very good for 
him to get along without her for a while and learn to miss her as 
he should. Though she was forty now, Amy had never forgotten 
the uses of coquetry. She had been coquetting for twenty-four 
ears, and it had brought her nearly everything she wanted, her 
husband, her home, her daughter incidentally, her unchecked ex- 
penditures and the little ripple of masculine admiration for herself 
that she always managed to keep alive and active. That was the 
real allure in Palm Beach, after all. Here, in Minneapolis, every- 
one who really mattered knew how old she was, and all about her. 
But away from the place where she had been brought up, she 
could play another part to perfection. That was the sport at 
Palm Beach for her, and for all the other women she knew 

In the intervals of meditation she decided on the green chiffon, 
having made Lewis swear that it was an absolutely exclusive and 
unduplicatable model, and she 
recognized the Egyptian intlu- 
ence somewhat more fully than 
she had at first intended. But 
Harlow was showing a line of 
the new mummy wraps that 
were most becoming, especialls 
bordered with summer ermine 
And of course by the time she 
had laid in enough white clothes 
and furbished up the few old 
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rags that she had worn last year which were fit to be seen again 
in an emergency, and bought a good-looking bathing-outfit with 
an enchanting shady beach-hat and cape to match, she was forced 
to admit with a slight feeling of worry that it did mount up. 

But after all, a thousand collars or so wasn’t going to ruin 
Allan, and it did him her to show herself rt these 
places. She met the very nicest people, and owed it to Allan and 
Madeline as well as herself to “keep up.” Madeline was in on 
of the very most exclusive Eastern girls’-schools, which could be 
counted on not to ruin a girl's fitness for social life with a lot of 
concentrated college preparation. For Madeline’s sake, A 
thought romantically that she would do almost anything. She 
was already very proud of her slender, long-limbed daughter w 
hair the color of old gold and the lovely aristocratic face. 

It hurt, of course, to go away with Allan so cross. When sh 
dressed in the green chiffon for him one night and came down 
show it to him in the library, he had merely looked up from his 
desk, glanced at her from head to foot and said: 

“What's that for?” 


“Oh, it’s just a little sport thing I got for the 


good tor 


beach,” she said 


airily 

“Yes. I remember,” he replied. “I got the little sport b 
today. And how do you intend to disport yourself in that ga 
ment? Tennis or polo? 


Amy told herself that she must remember that he was tired a1 
that everyone knew men got that 
way, but she was affronted none 
the less, and merely gave him a 
cool cheek to salute when he left 
her in the train. As for Allan, ; 
he went to the club and played rt 
some bridge, and met some men 



























“It’s worse than I thought,” said Madeline while her 
mother fumbled for the key. So it had come to this! 
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“Which of you is mother and which of you is daughter, anyway?” he asked. 


ho asked him some leading and unpleasant questions about busi- 
ness which drove him home to ruminate and worry and resent. 
There was so little coming in this year in proportion to what 
vas going out in an unceasing stream. It seemed to him that he 
ver paid a bill for an expense incurred willingly, and there 
vas such an outrageous number of bills for footless things. 
lls coming in from Middlehurst for Madeline—a hundred dol- 
irs for some sort of esthetic dancing, four hundred for riding, 
\llan had seen them riding at Middlehurst, and the accent on 
quipment and not on knowledge of horses irritated him beyond 
rds), bills for redecorating the Minneapolis house, bills from 
lis club for large, expensive luncheons for women, and bills 
r clothes—and more bills from milliners and specialty-shops 
{ furriers, who recently had developed an engaging way of 
stretching their trade now from month to month until it was an 
-vear struggle between them and Allan. 
Like thousands of men of forty-five, he was disgruntled with 
entire system. The lure had gone out of well-dressed women. 
There was not a trace of the rake or woman-fancier in Allan 
Rowell. He was slightly tired of his wife, but mostly because 
thought she was a fool, or getting to be one rapidly: and he 
had come to that period when the kick had gone out of business 
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‘Mother's always at her best in sport clothes,” Madeline answered. 


effort. as well as personal success, until he saw himself merely 
one of the thousands of successful men whose success consisted 
in being able to keep out of bankruptcy and belong to a number 
of expensive clubs and underwrite an expensive home. Every 
winter a number of men like him were knocked off by flu or 
pneumonia or heart-attacks, and there was the slightest ripple of 
comment before they were forgotten and subordinates wedged 
into their places. Not being a fool, he knew that his disgruntled 
state was no uncommon one. Every now and then some one sug- 
gested a novel to him or he ran upon a story with the hero just 
such a man as he, with the same dissatisfactions of middle age, 
the same sense of ill-being and lack of philosophy. 

But Allan hated the erotic turn of most of the books. The 
men left their wives, or they nearly did. They came into fresh 
being through some affair or other, or they started on a series of 
emotional episodes. Allan, forty-five and cool-headed, had no 
leaning in that direction. If he wanted to admire anyone, Amy 
was still worth the effort—better looking than most women he 
knew. Besides, like many men he believed in fidelity to his wife 
and to his home, even if he did growl at the cost of keeping 
them up. But he was tired of laboriously furnishing money for 
vain purposes, paying for an education for his daughter which 
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did not educate her, buying sport clothes for his wife, who didn’t 
know the meaning of the word sport. It was all a built-up system 
of exploitation, and he was in the mood of rebellion against it. 

It had taken some time for the failure of a wheat crop to 
affect the price of clothes for Mrs. Rowell, and the expenses of 
Mrs. Rowell’s daughter, but the time was approaching. Allan 
was manager of a grain commissivn house cf some size, a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar-a-year man, and he could remember the day 
when to his imagination twenty-five thousand a year had meant 
all kinds of Oriental luxury. Now it was simply a screen between 
him and bankruptcy, he thought moodily. 


MY had been away three weeks He was lunching at the 

club when Harrison approached him. Allan knew Harrison 
slightly, a man from Chicago who conducted occasional enter- 
prises as far north as Minneapolis, and one of the rich men whose 
fortune was unquestioned 

“How are you?” asked Harrison. And a little later: “Hear 
your wife’s at Palm Beach.” 

Allan nodded. 

“Suppose you wouldn’t rent your house? I wanted to bring 
my wife and the child up here for a few months, and I don’t like 
to take them to a hotel. Watson said your wife was away. Con- 
sider it for six months?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Allan. “What’s it worth to you? 
It wouldn’t be worth my while to rent it unless I got my ex- 
penses all out of it, and it’s expensive to carry a house like that— 
twenty rooms, you know.” 

“Nice-looking house. Well, if there’s coal in it, it might be 
worth five hundred a month.” 

Allan concealed any enthusiasm. 

“Have to take it up with my wife,” he said. “Ill see, Mr. 
Harrison. Call me up in a day or two. 

He was secretly excited at the prospéct as he went back to his 
office. It meant some relief. But he knew Amy would turn it 
down. She probably would say it wasn’t done, or something. Be- 
sides, she meant to be back home in six weeks. He pondered on 
the words of his telegram to her as he opened his mail. A bill 
was on top of it. “The most exclusive sport shop in America,” 
read the heading, and below was an item called “Balance” valued 
at five hundred dollars with underlined requests for payment, as 
the business of the most exclusive sports house was on a strictly 
cash basis. 

He put it into the drawer with the other reminders of Amy, 
and opened a letter from her. It was, after all, only a line on 
heavily crested hotel paper telling him that she was having a 
fine time and that she was, though she hated to mention it, some- 
what short of money. Could he—the rest was a familiar song. 
She inclosed a clipping and picture from a New York newspaper’s 
society page. Amy and a group of three others sat on the beach. 
She was wearing a bathing-suit and hat, her sweet, coquettish face 
ogling him or any other male reader. An accompanying para- 
graph, headed, “Smart Women at Palm Beach,” gave a detailed 
description of several of Amy's costumes, with an accent on the 
green chiffon sport frock as “one of the newest things seen on the 
beach this season.” It also described one of Amy’s evening 
dresses and told of the long moonstone earrings and pendant worn 
with it. Grimly her husband read it. He remembered those 
moonstones, the refusal he had made her for once, and the scene, 
and then her subsequent bitter silence with his final capitulation. 
In the margin of the clipping Amy had written gayly, “I told you 
so!’ “Told me what!” pondered Allan Rowell, and reconsidered 
the picture 

Next to Amy was a man, also in beach costume, which showed 
him to none too great advantage. He was a skinny, fatuous-look- 
ing person of uncertain age, though to a certainty he was not a 
youth; and Amy’s eyes had evidently merely transferred their 
coquetry from him to the photographer. Their poses of indolence, 
the somewhat obvious pairing of Amy with the skinny unknown, 
brought a slight frown of distaste to the brow of Amy’s husband. 
It did not matter to him that the gentleman was ticketed Peter 
Osprey of New York, and that Amy had twice underlined the 
name as if it connoted distinction. Allan had an ingrowing prej- 
udice against all men named Peter, anyway. 

The more he looked at the picture, the less it seemed to Rowell 
that any interpretation of triumph, such as Amy had indicated, 
could be put upon it. In place of pride or jubilation a distinct 
feeling of anger arose. The situation lay spread before him. 
On the one hand moonstones, bathing-suits, sport clothes—all un- 
paid for, or paid for with struggle, and on the other hand, a silly 
woman of forty lying on a bathing beach and considering it the 
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height of-achievement to get her unpaid-for clothes written about 
by some newspaper reporter and to have her photograph taken 
with a jaded-looking rake called Peter Osprey. 

Allan asked his stenographer to go to dinner with him that 
night, not that he particularly liked the stenographer, but because 
he felt that it would be a relief to talk to a woman who earned 
her living and earned it with some skill, for Miss McKnight was 
a pearl among stenographers. But Miss McKnight demurred 
She said she couldn’t get home in time to dress, and that she 
wouldn't go to the Marble Inn with what she had on. 

“Why not?” asked Allan. “You look all right.” 

“Oh, this is just a sport suit.” said Miss McKnight, “not,” she 
added with a first glance of flirtatiousnes, “that you probably 
know the difference.” 

“I ought.’ answered her employer grimly, “to be the greatest 
living authority on sport clothes.” Anu he strode out, leaving his 
invitation unurged behind him, and Miss McKnight disappointed. 

“Sport!” The word pursued Allan. He couldn't get it and its 
mockery out of his head. It meant everything—or perhaps 
nothing at all. It was a key, possibly fitting no lock. 

He recalled he must send Amy a night letter about the rental 
of the house. Of course she wouldn’t agree to it. No—not even 
for five hundred a month. He couldn’t make her see how it would 
relieve him if he and Amy could live inexpensively for the rest 
of the winter and spring. Of course if she insisted on going to 
the St. George Hotel, he supposed he wouldn't save anything 
She would probably want to entertain there, and there would be 
more bills. The bitterness sank deep in him, bitterness and lone- 
liness and disappointment. There was no one whom he cared for 
who could help him. The lovely, blithe Amy whom he loved 
and had cherished until his cherishing had somehow turned into 
a changeling of exploitation, had gone. There was only a silly 
woman at Palm Beach who couldn’t understand that they stood 
on the edge of financial precipice and that she was pushing him 
over as she giggled. 

“I’m letting her push me over,” he reflected mournfully, and 
his mournfulness echoed absurdly in his ears. It was the sound 
of the absurdity that straightened him up and made him blush 
mentally for himself. 


E did not send Amy a night letter. He called up Harrison 
and told him that he could have the house for five hundred 
and fifty dollars a month for a six-month term. Harrison took 
him up on it. Then with his bridges burned, his Rubicon crossed 
and his hat in the ring, Allan wrote three letters. The first was to 
Madeline’s school, and he informed the director that he was re- 
moving his daughter at the end of the current term for family 
reasons. The second was to Madeline, to whom he presented the 
same facts, telling her that he would write her more fully later 
He wrote the first two to fortify himself for the third, which was 
no such easy task as the first two. That one was to Amy. 
Amy received it one morning when she was worried. Though 


- the surface of existence at Palm Beach might appear untroubled, 


there were vicissitudes, and she had suffered exceedingly the day 
before at being excluded from a luncheon at the Everglades Club 
to which she had particularly wanted to be invited. She was 
feeling worried and somewhat martyred at the limitations of he 
income, and altogether worthy of sympathy, when Allan’s lette 
arrived. She read it with mounting color in her cheeks, and the 
ended by taking on an almost purplish hue. It was only the lack 
of companionship that kept her from expressing herself other tha: 
by drawn-in breaths and sudden swallowings and eager movements 
of her shoulders. She made her way through the lounge to th 
telegraph office and sent off an immediate wire which read: 

By no means rent house. Have invited people to stay with 

us next month on way to California. Think your discourage- 

ment greatly exaggerated. Plans for Madeline out of question. 
She had lunch with Peter Osprey and Kate and Phil Douglas 
and tried to keep her mind on, the conversation. Once she found 
herself regarding Peter Osprey rather grimly and wondering if by 
any chance, if the worst came to the worst, there was possibilit 
of an alliance there. Peter had plenty of money even if he was ; 
fool, and a fool with money was to be preferred to a fool without it 


There was an answer to her message at four. Its blue-printed 


yellow tidings were neither of hope or good will. Allan had sent 
back what amounted to a threat: 
House deal concluded. Situation understated in letter. Suggest re- 
turn before your money gives out. Impossible for me to help further 


The word before “money” was what frightened her. Evident! 
he had no money to give her. Of course, (Continued on page 114 
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The third and last kitten 
was spitting and growling, 
and clawing manfully at 
the fur of the slaughterer. 


CHA 


HE trail was not only steep and rough 
but at the same time slippery with 
damp of spring; and the traveler, in 


that uncertain grayness of earliest dawn, 
had to pick his way with care. 


He was 
earing the “timberline” after a sharp 
limb of half a mile from the high but 
heltered valley wherein he had made camp 
e night before. The woods, a monstrous 
imble of rocks and trunks, matted shrubs 


and gnarled, sinister roots which clutched 


ke tentacles for a grip to hold them 


igainst the tearing mountain winds, began 


open out before him, and he caught 


glimpses of the naked mountain face, 
scarred with 


tremendous ravines and 
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When Charles G. ‘D. ‘Roberts was 
a small boy in New Brunswick, he 
learned to love the animals; and that 
love of his ladhood has never left him. 
For all his scholarship, his work in 


the Great War and ‘his history of 


(‘anada’s part in it, memories of the 
trail, the mountains and the streams 
have abided in his mind. He was 


the creator of the animal story as we 
know it—and he has never written 
more vividly of his furred and feath- 
ered friends than in the present series. 


scrawled across with crooked, dizzy ledges. 
Far and high, the eternal snows had caught 
the full flood of the sunrise, and every soar- 
ing crag and pinnacle stood bathed in a 
glory of ineffable pink and Saffron. 
Merivale stopped, and stood watching, 
with an impulse to uncover his head, while 
the transfiguring splendor spread slowly 
down the steeps. In his frequent trips 
from the East he had seen many such mir- 
acles of sunrise among the Western moun- 
tains, but familiarity had not dulled his 
senses tc them, and he was never able to 
take the wonder lightly. But as he gazed, 
the downward wash of that enchanted light 
suddenly brought into view a shape which 
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set Merivale’s pulses leaping and made him straightway forget 
the sunrise. On the giddy tip of a crag which jutted out from 
the steep, stood perched a stately mountain ram, his noble head, 
with its massive, curled horns sweeping backward over his shoul- 
ders, high uplifted as he searched the waste for any sign oj 
danger to his ewes. This was the splendid springtime game in 
quest of which Merivale had come up from the foothills with 
his camera. He crept forward again, stealthily and swiftly, keep- 
ing well beneath the cover of the branches 

Suddenly there burst upon his ears a sound which brought him 
to an instant stop. It was not loud, but as it came muffled 
through the gloom, there was something monstrous and terrify- 
ing about it. The sound came from somewhere above Merivale’s 
head and around to the-left of where he crouched It told him 
of a desperate struggle, of one of those tremendous battles to 
the death in which the great beasts of the wild so rarely allow 
themselves to become involved. There was a heavy crashing and 
trampling of underbrush, a clattering of stones displaced by 
mighty feet, mingled with great, straining grunts and woofs ot 
raging ettort 

“Grizzlies, fighting,” muttered Merivale with amazement, and 
stole noiselessly toward the sound, rifle in readiness. eager to 
catch a glimpse of so titanic a duel. Then the noise was varied 
by a single harsh and terrible scream, after which the sounds ot 
struggle went on as before. But now Merivale understood. “No, 
not grizzlies,” he said to himself. “A grizzly and a puma.” He 
had heard from the Indians of such tremendous duels, but he had 
never expected to witness one. His eyes shining with excitement, 
he hurried forward as quickly as he could without betraying him- 
self. He quite forgot that in such a battle the great antagonists 
would be much too occupied to give heed to his approach. But 
it Was slow work forcing his way through the rocky tangle. and 
the scene of the struggle proved to be farther away than he had 
guessed. Before he could reach the spot, the noise of the battle 
came abruptly to an end—and there was no sound but a labored, 
slobbery panting mixed with a hoarse whining, which gave him an 
impression of mortal anguish 

The next moment there came into view, lurching and stagger- 
ing down the slope and blundering into the tree-trunks. a big 
grizzly. bleeding from head to haunch with ghastly wounds. His 
face was literally clawed to ribbons, and he was completely 
blinded. Moved by an impulse of mercy, Merivale lifted his 
rifle and sent a soft-nosed bullet through the sufferer’s spine. 
Then, very cautiously, he followed on up the grizzlv’s trail to 
see how it had fared with his antagonist 

Some thirty or forty yards farther on Merivale came upon the 
puma, lying dead and mangled in the trail, its ribs crushed in 
and one great foreleg wrenched from its socket. It was a female 

clearly a mother in full milk. Merivale’s sympathies were all 
with her. and as he stood looking down upon her and thought of 
the great fight she had put up against her huge adversary, he 
understood the whole situation. Obviously the wild mother had 
had her lair, and her helpless voung. in some cleft of the rocks 
near by. She had seen the giant bear coming up the trail to the 
den. She had sprung down to meet him and join battle before 
he should get too near, and had given up her life for the sake of 
her little ones 


Y this time Merivale had lost interest in the mountain sheep 
What he wanted was to find the puma kittens. which he had 
heard were easily tamed. But first, after studying the dimensions 
of the dead mother, he went back and carefully considered the 
proportions of the grizzly, pondering till he had reconstructed the 
whole terrific combat which he had been so unfortunate as to miss 
the sight of. Then he set forth to seek the orphaned little ones 
The search was difficult in that precipitous jumble of rocks and 
undergrowth: but presently the trail of the dead mother. which 
he had lost on a patch of naked rock. lately swept by a land- 
slide, revealed itself to him again. Just then, from almost over 
his head came an outburst of small but angry spittings, followed 
by a catlike cry of agony. Furious at the thought that some 
prowler had reached the defenseless nest ahead of him. Merivale 
sprang forward and swung himself recklessly up on the ledge 
where the noises came from 
There. straight before him. in a shallow, sheltered cave with 
the sunrise just flooding full into it, was the puma’s lair. The 
picture stamped itself in minutest detail on Merivale’s memory 
One puma kitten, about the size of a common tabby. lay out- 
stretched dead. A big red fox was just worrying a second to 
death, having seized it too near the shoulders and so failing to 
break its neck at the first snap. The third and last kitten was 


? 
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spitting and growling, and clawing manfully but futilely at th 
thick rich fur of the slaughterer. It was evident that the battk 
between the grizzly and the mother puma had been watched by 
the fox, whe, as soon as he saw the result, had realized that it 
would now be quite safe for him to visit the undefended den 
and capture an easy prey. 

Filled with wrath, but afraid to shoot lest he should kill th 
remaining kitten, Merivale bounded forward with a yell and aimed 
a vindictive kick at the assassin. Needless to say, he missed h 
mark. He just saved himself from falling, and staggered heavi 
against the wall of the den, while the fox, not stopping to argu 
the matter and present his own point of view, slipped over the 
ledge and vanished, an indignant red streak, through the bushes 


N ERIVALE eased his feelings with a few vigorous curses 
then turned his attention to the valiant little survivor, whici 
had backed away against the rock wall and was spitting and 
snarling bravely at the new foe. In color differing greatly fron 
its unmarked gray-tawny mother, it was of a bright yellowis! 
fawn, variegated with dark brown, almost black, spots: and its 
long tail—just now curled round in front of it and twitching 
defiantly—was ringed like a raccoon’s with the same dark shad 
Merivale, full of benevolence, reached out his hand to it gently 
with soothing words such as he might have used to an angry but 
favored cat. He got a vicious scratch from the furry baby paw 

“Plucky little hellion,” he muttered approvingly as he sucked 
the blood, with scrupulous care, from the wounds, realizing that 
those baby claws might be far from innocent hygienically. Then, 
taking off his thick jacket, he dexterously caught the battling 
infant in its folds, rolling it over and over and swaddling down 
those rebellious claws securely, and leaving only the tiny black and 
pink muzzle free to spit its owner’s indomitable protests. With 
a bit of twine from his pocket he lashed the squirming bundle 
safely, but with tender consideration for the comfort of its o« 
cupant, tucked it under his arm, and turned to retrace his steps 
down to his camp in the valley. Then it suddenly occurred to 
him that by and by the fox would return to the den for his 
prey. Being absurdly angry with that fox, he took the trouble 
to carry off the two dead kittens, tying them together and siing 
ing them to his belt. His purpose was to throw them into ite 
torrent which brawled down the valley. in order to make quite 
sure the fox should not profit by his kill 

For about a dav the spotted youngster was irreconcilable; but 
hunger, and Merivale’s tactful handling. soon brought it to terms 
It took kindly to a diet of condensed milk, well diluted with 
warm water, and varied by a little raw rabbit or venison. It 
throve amazingly. and by the time Merivale was ready to break 
camp and move back to his ranch on the skirt of the foothills 
it Was as tame as a house-cat and as devoted to its master as 
a terrier. 

Merivale maintained his ranch in the Western foothills—which 
was run the year round by a highly competent foreman—chiefl, 
as an excuse for a long summer’s holiday and hunting. It was 
not till near the end of September that he started back for his 
home in Nova Scotia, taking his puma cub with him. The cub 
now nearly six months old, was approaching his full stature, and 
was a peculiarly fine specimen of his race. Having by this time lost 
the dark markings which adorn all puma cubs at their birth, he 
was of a beautiful golden fawn all over the upper parts. and 
creamy white beneath, with a line of darker hue along his back 
bene. and a brown tip to his long and powerful tail. His ears 
and nose were black. which gave a finish to his distinguished 
coloring. In leagth he was close upon seven feet, counting his 
two-foot-six of tail. His height at the shoulder was a little under 
two feet. In his play, which was always gentle, thanks to Meri 
vale’s wise training, he was the embodiment of lithe, swift 
strength. His savage inherited instincts having been lulled to 
sleep or else never awakened, he was on the best of terms with 
all the dwellers upon the ranch, whether human or otherwise, the 
cattle alone excepted. These lafter could never endure the sight 
or the smell of him. Very early in his career he had learned to 
regard them as his implacable enemies, and to keep carefully out 
of their way. 

With the children on the ranch—there were four of them, be- 
longing tec the foreman—he was particularly popular; and to one 
a long-legged little girl of about eleven. he was almost as devoted 
as to Merivale himself. She was alternately his playmate and 
his tyrant. 

The name which Merivale had bestowed upon his pet was 
“Mishi-Pishoo,” the word by which the puma or panther is known 
among the Ojibway Indians. But he was always called “Mishi’ 
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For perhaps five minutes the giant bull raged below; then again from the edge of the water came that long call. 


or short, and would answer to this name as promptly as a well- 
rained dog. He would also come to heel for his master, like a 
og. In fact, under Merivale’s training he acted much more like 

a dog than a cat, except that he could purr like an exaggerated 

cat when pleased, and wag his great tail in nervous jerks when 
I 10yed. 

The railway was a good half-day’s journey from Merivale’s 
ranch, and Mishi, who had never before seen a train, was terri- 
ed beyond measure by the windy snortings of the great trans- 
ontinental locomotive. He came near upsetting his master in 
his efforts to get between his legs for protection. 

Merivale would have liked to take his favorite into the Pullman 
vith him, but against any such proposal the conductor, out of 
onsideration for the feelings of nervous passengers, was obliged 
o set his face. The young puma was therefore locked in an 
mpty box-car, with a bed of clean straw, a supply of food and 
vater, and his favorite plaything, a football, to console him. 

But in spite of all this comfort the long, long journey across the 
ontinent was a horror to the unwilling traveler. The ceaseless 


jarring, swaying and roaring of the train set all his 
edge. He could only sleep when exhausted by hours of prow 

up and down his narrow quarters. He would only eat—and then 
but a few hasty mouthfuls—when Merivale, at long intervals 
came to pay him a hurried visit. For the first time since his 
outburst of baby fury against the fox in his m 

began to show signs of the savage temper inherited 

He was homesick; he was desperately frightened: h 
speakably lonely for his master. In revenge at last he fell upon 
the unoffending football, his old plaything, and with great pains 
and deliberation tore it to shreds. 

But as luck would have it, Mishi’s journey was brought to 
an abrupt and unforeseen end. It was late in the night, and 
Merivale was sleeping soundly in his berth, when the “mixed” 
train stopped at a lonely backwoods station in the wild country 
that lies between the St. Lawrence and the northern boundary 
of New Brunswick. A ragged tramp, seeking to steal a ride, crept 
noiselessly along the train beyond the station lights, and found 
the box-car. He was an old hand and knew how to open it 


nerves on 








as the door slid smoothly back, the tramp got the shock 
Something huge and furry struck him with a force 
that sent him sprawling clean across the farther rails and over 


But 
of his life 


into the ditch. At the same instant the engine snorted fiercely 
(she was on an up-grade) and the wheels began to turn with a 
groaning growl. Mishi went leaping off at top speed through 
the woods, doubly driven by the desire to find his master, and by 
his terror of the panting, glaring locomotive. Deep in the spruce- 
woods he crouched down at last, with pounding pulses—while 
the train, with Merivale asleep in his berth, thundered on steadily 
through the wilderness night 


S Mishi lay there in the chill darkness, his nostrils drinking 
4% in the earthy scents of the wet moss and the balsamy fra- 
grances of the spruce and pine, faint ancestral memories began 
to stir in the young puma’s brain, and his pupils dilated as he 
peered with a kind of savage expectancy through the shadows 
He had long, long forgotten utterly the den upon the mountain- 
side. the caresses of his savage mother, and that last desperate 
battle with the marauding fox. But now dim, fleeting pictures 
of these things, quite uncomprehended, began to haunt and trouble 
him. and his long claws sheathed and unsheathed themselves in the 
damp moss. Suddenly realizing that he was ravenously hungry, 
he glanced around on every side, confidently expecting to see his 
accustomed rations ready to hand. It took him several minutes 
to convince himself that his expectation was a vain one. Truly, 
life had changed indeed. He would have to find his food for 
himself. He rose slowly, stretched himself, opened his jaws in 
a terrific vawn, and set forth on the novel quest 
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And now it was that Mishi’s inherited wood-lore fully woke 
up and came effectively to his aid. Instead of crashing his way 
through the bushes, careless as to who should hear his coming 
he crept forward noiselessly, crouching low and sniffing the night 
air for a scent which should promise good hunting. : 

Suddenly he stifiened in his tracks and stood rigid, one paw 
uplifted. A little animal, clearly visible to his eyes in spite of 
the darkness, was approaching. Resembling one of those big jack- 
rabbits which Mishi had often chased (but never succeeded in 
catching) on the ranch, only much smaller, it came hopping along 
its runway, unconscious of danger. With an effort Mishi re- 
strained himself from springing prematurely. Quivering with 
eagerness, for this was his first experience of real hunting, he 
waited till the rabbit was passing almost under his nose. Then 
out shot his great paw through the screening leafage, and the 
prize was his without a struggle, without so much as a squeak 
Filled with elation at this easy success, he made the sweetest meal 
cf his life. 

As soon as his hunger was satisfied, a great homesickness and 
longing for his master came over him. But this, of course, could 
not be allowed to interfere with his toilet. He licked his jaws 
and his paws scrupulously, washed his face and scratched his ears 
like a domestic cat, then crept into the heart of the nearest 
thicket. curled himself up on the dry, aromatic spruce-needles 
and went to sleep. It was the first real, refreshing sleep he had 
enjoyed since leaving the ranch. 

The sun was high when Mishi awoke, opening puzzled eyes 
upon a world entirely novel to him. Interspersed among the dark 
green fir trees stood a few scattered maples glowing crimson and 
scarlet in their autumn bravery. These patches of radiant color 
held Mishi’s wandering attention for some moments till his 
thoughts turned to the more important question of breakfast 
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Instantly his whole manner and expression changed. He crouched 
with tense muscles; his eyes flamed and narrowed; his long white 
teeth showed themselves; and he began to creep noiselessly 
through the undergrowth, fully expecting another rabbit to come 
hopping into his path without delay. When this did not happen, 
he grew angry. He had never been kept waiting for his break- 
fast before. There was something very wrong with this new 
world into which he had been thrust. Lifting up his voice, he 
gave vent to a harsh and piercing scream, hoping that his master 
would hear and come to him. 

At the sound, with a sudden bewildering whirr-rr-rr of wings, 
a covey of partridges sprang into the air almost from under his 
nose, and went rocketing off through the trees. Mishi was so 
startled that he nearly turned a back somersault. Not lingering 
to investigate the alarming phenomenon, he went racing off in the 
opposite direction like a frightened house-cat, till his wind began 
to fail him. Then he huddled himself down behind a rock, cran- 
ing his neck to peer around it nervously while he brooded over 
his wrongs. 

These, however, were presently forgotten under the prompt- 
ings of his appetite, and he set forth again on his hungry prowl. 
Fither by chance, or moved by a deep homing instinct, he turned 
his steps westward. But suddenly from that direction came the 
long, strident whistle of a train, wailing strangely over the tree- 
tops. At the sound, to him so fearful and so hateful, Mishi 
vheeled in his tracks and made off with more haste than dignity in 
the opposite direction. That dismal note stood to him for the 

iuse of all his misfortunes. 

At the bottom of his heart, however, the young puma, as he had 
shown in babyhood, was valiant and high-meitled. It was only the 
unknown, the uncomprehended, that held terrors for him. And he 
vas not one to dwell upon his fears. In a few moments he had 
forgotten them all in the excitement of sniffing at an absolutely 
fresh rabbit-track. The warm scent reminded him of his last meal. 
He proceeded to follow up the trail with all stealth, little guessing 












Mishi bounded forward joyously. 
thinking all his troubles at an end, 
But a black-and-white cur popped 
round the barn, then raced “ki-yi- 
ing” with horror, toward the cabin. 


that the rabbit, its eyes bulging 
with terror, was already hun- 
dreds of yards away and still 
fleeing. It had never drzamed 
that its familiar woodlands 
could harbor such an apparition 
of doom as this great, tawny, 
leaping monster with the eyes 
of pale flame. 

It was not in Mishi’s instinct 
to follow a trail long by the 
scent alone. Speedily growing 
discouraged, he hid himself be- 
side the runway, hoping that 
another rabbit would come 
along. When he had lain there 
motionless for perhaps ten min- 
utes, his tawny color blending 
perfectly with his surroundings, 
a couple of brown wood mice 
emerged from their burrows 
and began to scurry playfully 
hither and thither among the 
fir-neediles. Mishi never so 
much as twitched a whisker 
while he watched them from 
the corner of his narrowed 
eyes. At last they came within 
reach. Out flashed his swift 
paw, and crushed them both to- 
gether. They made hardly a mouthful, but it was a tasty one, 
and Mishi settled down again to watch hopefully for more. 

A few minutes later a red squirrel, one of the most quick- 
witted and inquisitive of all the creatures of the wild, peering 
down through the branches, thought that he detected something 
strange in the shadowy, motionless figure far below. Nearer and 
nearer he crept, circling noiselessly down the trunk, his big bright 
eyes ablaze with curiosity, till he was within a couple of yards 
of Mishi’s tail. Then, and not till then, did he catch the glint 
of Mishi’s narrowed eyes fixed upon him, and realize that the 
shadowy shape was something alive, a new and terrible monster. 
With a chattering shriek of wrath and fear, he raced up the trunk 
again, and dancing as if on wires in his excitement, began to shrill 
out his warning to all the forest dwellers. 

In two seconds Mishi was up the tree, gaining the lower 
branches in one tremendous spring, and scrambling onward like a 
cat, with a loud rattling of claws. But already the squirrel was 
several trees away, leaping from bough to bough and shrieking 
the alarm as he fled. It was taken up by every other squirrel 
within hearing, and by a couple of impudent blue jays who came 
fluttering over Mishi’s head with screams of insult and defiance. 
Promptly realizing that there could be no more secrecy for him 
in this neighborhood, Mishi dropped to the ground, and made off at 
a leisurely lope, pretending to ignore his tormentors. The latter 
followed him for nearly half a mile, till at last, satisfied with their 
triumph, they returned to their autumn business of gathering 
beechnuts for the winter store. 

The wanderer was by this time much too ravenous to brood 
over his discomfiture. He must find something to eat. Resuming 
his stealthy prowl, he presently came to the edge of a little river, 
its golden-brown current gleaming and flashing in the sun. He 
was just about to creep down to it and quench his thirst when he 
saw a small blackish-brown creature, about the length of a rabbit 
but shorter in the legs and very slim, emerge from the water and 
crawl forth upon the bank, dragging after it a glistening trout 
almost as big as itself. 

Mishi had never seen a mink before, but he felt sure the little 
black animal would serve very well for (Continued on page 134) 
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“Tf I had my choice,” says 
W. L, George, the distin- 
guished novelist ana essayist, 
“Td sleep most of the day, 
wander tn great cities through 
the hours preceding dawn, 
then write of my adventures 
tillsunrise.” It was, of course, 
an indulgence of that ro- 
mantic desire that produced 
the present series of stories. 


W. L. ee 


b Ypmree comes a moment in a dance when one has really had 
enough of it. Such a moment occurred one night at about 
two o'clock, in the middle of the ball which the Marchioness of 
Drimning was giving for her daughter Adeline. Drimning House 
is very large, occupying the site of four houses in Curzon Street. 
But the acquaintanceship of the Marchioness would have been 
better suited by the Albert Hall; not only had she asked every- 
body she had ever known; but a number of smaller dances, in 
the course of the night, removed themselves to Drimning House, 
while thirty or forty of the guests brought with them the rein- 
forcement of the complete dinner-parties they had attended 
previously. Thus the ball was pandemonium. 

Things went pretty well up to midnight, but then the crowding 
increased. About two o’clock Lady Adeline, whom I was partner- 
ing, informed me that she felt faint, which was not remarkable, 
and I fought my way in football style through black coats and 
low-cut frocks, destroying as I went, many yards of georgette and 
charmeuse 

Fortunately somebody else was entitled to Lady Adeline; at 
least, he said so. And trembling with exhaustion, I found myself 
in the hall, readjusted my tie, and swore to myself that I would 
get out of this! 

I obtained my coat and paused just outside, against the rail- 
ings, enjoying the cold night. Though it was May, frost hung in 
the air; the sky was of an exquisite pale green, studded with golden 
stars; the street, beyond the zone where waited the carriages, 
shone white under the moon. But the wind stung my face. 
Fearing a chill, I went rapidly toward the west. Visions of bed 
and the hope of at last getting my collar off occupied my mind. 
But man is man, and after a moment I realized that I wanted a 
cigarette. 

Reaching an archway, 
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I hunched myself up to light a match. 


bent down 
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A cold wind was blowing, and the match went out. I retreated 
into the darkness of the archway, but unfortunately the wind 
curled round into it, and here began the tragedy that all men 
know—lighting a match in the wind. I was strained and _ hot 
growing more and more determined, seeking corners, as one by on 
the matches vanished. It took me nearly five minutes to light that 
cigarette; in the middle of my struggle I was conscious of- th 
sound of a taxi drawing up and moving away past the archway 
With a breath of relief, I turned to go out, my cigarette well lit— 
and then I beheld an extraordinary spectacle. 

Before me a young and apparently beautiful woman, in ful 
evening dress, was engaged in curious antics. At one moment she 
and called something. At others she took a limping 
little run, then ran to the right or left in circles. Also, from time 
to time I caught remarks: some of these suggested irritability and 
need not be reproduced here. Then I heard her remark in a 
soothing tone: “Good dog, come here!” 

At that moment I perceived a fox terrier. I felt stupefied 
not being accustomed to seeing, in the middle of the night, 
ladies in flame-color playing with fox terriers in Curzon Street 

“Spot!” said the woman desperately. “Jack—Jim, come here! 
Come here, doggie. Oh, you devil!” 

I smiled, for now the fox terrier, some little way off, was 
sitting down, wagging its tail vigorously; he had something i 
his mouth. The woman seemed in despair. She made a helpless 
movement with her hands. Evidently she wanted to catch the 
dog; evidently, too, I must help her. I stepped out of the arch- 
way, and as I did so, pausing uncertainly, she turned to me and 
said: “Oh, there you are, Number Five..... I mean Number 
Nine. Do help me catch this dog.” 

I came forward, going toward the dog. Number’Nine? Why 
did she call me Number Nine? She must have expected me at 








this very spot. Meanwhile I made attractive noises to the dog, 
who promptly danced about, full of excitement, making circles 
round both of us: “Why!” I cried. “He’s got a slipper in his 
mouth.” 

“Of course he’s got a slipper. It’s my slipper. It dropped off 
as I got out of the taxi, and this—this—this dog picked it up 
And he wont give it back.” 

I strove to interest the dog, who joined in the game with 
enthusiasm. Meanwhile my mind was working; she had made a 
slip; she had called me Number Five, and after that Number 
Nine. That was because Number Five was occupying her brain. 
She must be Number Five. Anyhow, I’d risk it. It wouldn’t 
lo any harm. Sol said: “It was very careless of you, Number 
Five.” 

“I know it was,” she said angrily. “Perhaps we’d better not 
move for a minute. He might drop it.” 

We watched the fox terrier for a while. The girl asked why 
she had not seen me before, and supposed I had drawn the lot 


She explained: “As the Emperor approaches, | will fall in a faint. 
He will get off and assist me. Number Nine will dispatch him.” 


Dy proxy. 


Meanwhile, after throwing us a glance of disappoint- 
ment because we would not go on with the game, the fox terrier 
had now settled a, little way off; far from leaving the slipper, 


he was beginning to eat it. Then I did a silly thing. Hoping 
to catch the dog unawares, I shouted and leaped toward him. He 
started up—alas, taking up the slipper. Nimbly dodging me, he 
bolted into the archway. I ran into Shepherd’s Market, the 
woman limping behind me. For one moment I thought I had 
caught the creature, for I touched him, but he rushed between 
my legs, then into a corner, where he left me, for when I 
turned, he had disappeared. Then, in the distance, we heard a 
clock strike the half-hour. The woman made a desperate gesture: 
“Too late! We can’t go after him now.” 

I was just going to suggest finding her a taxi to drive her home, 
forgetting the peculiarities of the case, when from the four 
corners of Shepherd’s Market, men detached themselves. They 
were strange, foreign-looking men, in ready-made clothes, except 
one, who, like ourselves, was dressed in fashionable garb. When 
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they were quite close, the woman in a low tone remarked: 
“Number Five.” 

The men were staring at me. So, determined to see this to 
the end, I murmured: “Number Nine.” 

“Right,” said one of the men in a low tone. “Now, do you 
mind?” I found that a bandage was being slipped over my eyes, 
but as I had had time to see another handkerchief being made 
ready to blindfold my companion, I did not resist. Besides, the 
man in evening clothes volunteered an explanation in the shape of 
a question: “I suppose your committee always blindfolds friends 
from another district?” 

“Oh, always,” said Number Five, saving me a reply. 

We were walking on; meanwhile the man in evening clothes 
talked a little in a low tone: “It’s quite as well, you see. Like 
that, if one committee gets caught, the others don’t get taken 
also. Besides, we haven’t far to go.” 

Where we went I still do not know, for our guards followed a 
cleverly circuitous route, turning us round rapidly, diving into 
corners and coming out. Perhaps we went three hundred yards, 
perhaps fifty. Finally I found myself being led into a house. 
The door closed behind me; my bandage was taken off. I went 
into a ground-floor room from which the street could not be seen, 
as the shutters were up. 


HE room was entirely bare; nothing whatever hung on the 

dirty walls. In the middle stood a long table, surrounded 
with chairs, on most of which sat men; most of the company 
were smoking; one or two had before them a glass containing 
some liquor. At the head sat a very young man with dark eyes, 
who turned out later to be an Italian. Evidently he was acting 
as chairman, for as we came in, and with our guards sat down, 
he stood up to welcome us. 

“We are glad to see you, comrades,” said the young man. “I 
hope you did not have any difficulty in getting here?” 

“Not at all,” I said. “In fact, I just strolled out of the ball 
at Drimning House.” 

A bellow of laughter greeted‘the remark; one of the men 
seized himself round the waist in his appreciation of the joke. 

“Splendid!” said the chairman. “It is well that such of our 
friends as are unfortunate enough to be born among the oppressors 
should lull them into security until we have a chance to destroy 
them.” 

“Hear—hear!” said several voices, and I thought: “Anarch- 
There was a little desultory conversation now; much of 
the talk was in Italian and German.* The Italian I did not under- 
stand, but scraps of conversation from the Germans filled me 
with horror and excitement: “Of course it was his own fault. 
Nitrocellulose is not much use. Well, I don’t know; it’s true 
that good old-fashioned dynamite still works well—” Another 
couple were speaking: “Of course, I don’t mind hanging for it. 
I'd knife the Emperor myself if the lot fell to me. Shoot- 
ing? Oh, no, too uncertain. Much too uncertain.” 

As I listened, I felt that this time I had put my nose into 
something that I should have done better to let alone. But it 
was too late, for the young Italian, rapping vigorously on the 
table, was already enforcing order: “Comrades,” he said in a 
loud tone, “a little silence, please, for the two members of the 
F. Committee.” He turned to one of our guards: “You took 
the numbers?” 

“Yes, comrade.” 

He turned to us: 
is which, please?” 

“IT am Number Five,” said the lady 

“You're Number Nine?” said the chairman. 

“Yes,” I said in a faint voice. 

Thereupon the chairman began a short speech, which at first I 
followed, and with which by degrees I grew*bored, as he recited 
the old-fashioned anarchist and nihilist sentiments of Bakunin, 
Czolgosz and Luccheni. Raveling his hair, his eyes flashing, he 
whipped the enthusiasm of his hearers by denunciations of the 
powerful, and threats of vengeance by knife and bomb. 

Now I had leisure to observe the woman known as Number 
Five. She was young, and not only exquisitely dressed in her robe 
of flame, but exquisite in herself. The dark pools of her eyes were 
fixed upon the speaker; the nostrils of the delicate nose moved 
with excitement, and the lovely red lips were parted upon perfect 
teeth, while small hands on the table delicately played with a 
gold bag. It was inconceivable, incredible, that a creature of such 
fawnlike grace should be concerned in such an affair. 

Suddenly the chairman’s tone changed: ‘Comrades, pardon 
the enthusiasm which makes me talk of these things. You knew 


ists!” 


“Number Five, and Number Nine—which 
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them as well as I, and just now we are wasting time. It has 
been arranged, as you know, that the removal is to be done this 
time by the F. Committee, two of whose delegates are with u 
now. We should not be concerned if it were not that the tyran 
is at present living in our administrative district. Therefore our 
own committee must concur in the action of the F. Committee.” 

I giggled to myself, for I understood. Evidently anarchis: 
was conducted on the best lines of the Civil Service; evi 
dently a resident in a particular district could not be “removed 
without proper notification being given to the committee of that 
district. 

“Therefore,” the chairman went on, “the position is that Num 
ber Five and Number Nine having drawn the lots, it is for us té 
codperate with them in the removal of the Emperor of Berengaria 
I hear, comrades, that the person in question is a most estimabk 
gentleman, with a large family, whose chief occupation in life is 
to collect butterflies.” There was a chorus of laughter an: 
hisses. ‘These details are by the way. What we have to conside: 
is how the removal shall be arranged. The Emperor of Beren 
garia is at present residing at Mivart’s Hotel. —-Number Twelve 
please make your report.” 

One of the young men stood up and reported: “Having bee: 
engaged at Mivart’s as a waiter, I obtained access to the room of 
the tyrant at breakfast-time. I regret to say that the suite is on 
the second floor. A waterspout runs along his bedroom window 
and I should not recommend it, except for a very athletic person 
The fire-escape, however, leads to the window of the secretary’s 
room, an elderly lady; beyond this is the bedroom of the aide-de- 
camp. It would be quite simple to remove the secretary, then the 
aide-de-camp, and to gain access to the bedro.m in question.” 

“Thank you,” said the chairman. “All the samie, I am not 
greatly in favor of these bedroom removal!s; you will recall that 
when we removed the Prince of Alsatia it was thought that here 
was a private revenge. That is very poor propaganda. I will 
take the report of Number Eight.” 

Number Eight reported that he was in charge of the watch by 
night on the movements of the Emperor of Berengaria. Thesc 
were very unpromising, since His Majesty lived an exemplary life. 
Since his arrival he had attended classical concerts, or Shake- 
spe.rean plays; after taking a glass of hot milk, he went to bed 
early. Questioned as to whether it would be of any use introduc- 
ing a female comrade into the imperial circle, Number Eight 
shook his head sadly. That kind of attempt had for many years 
been made without any success by ladies of the court. The 
Emperor was much attached to his consort; in fact, in Berengaria, 
one of their amusements was to make pancakes together in the 
imperial kitchen. 

“All this is very unsatisfactory,” remarked the chairman, “but 
I expected as much. It is perfectly clear that the removal will 
have to take place by day, and in the open. I presume that is 
agreeable to the comrades from the F. Committee?” 

“Oh, quite,” said the beautiful Number Five. “So long as the 
tyrant is removed, I am satisfied.” 

“Then,” said the chairman, “since I have received already the 
report of Number Two, I may tell you that the Emperor of 
Berengaria rides every morning in the Park before breakfast, 
which he takes at half-past nine. Poisoning the breakfast we 
have set aside. He then works with his secretary until eleven 
o'clock. Then, carrying his umbrella, he proceeds to toy-shops 
and sweet-shops for the imperial children, to whom he gives 
presents every day.” (Hisses) “He does not visit milliners’ 
shops; the Empress refuses that kind of present. He has been 
only three weeks in this city, but his program has never varied. 
In the afternoon, still accompanied by the umbrella, and also by 
the Empress, he receives distinguished persons, or goes to a 
concert. If he can avoid an engagement for dinner, he will do 
so, since Their Majesties prefer high tea. If, however, he goes out 
to dinner, the circumstances are not favorable, because he does 
so under military escort.” 


’ 


“T MAY point out,” said one of the members, jumping up, “that 
I have ascertained that the Imperial Berengarian Guard do 
not carry ammunition, because some years ago, in Berengaria, a 
nervous trooper let off his rifle into a window, thus waking up a 
child, which cried, much to the discomposure of the Emperor.” 


“That may be,” said the chairman. “But however gallant, two 
persons cannot deal with a troop. It is therefore clear to me that 
removal must take place either between twelve and one, or in 
the morning, in the Park. Number Nine, have you any ideas on 
the subject?” 

I plunged: “Well, I should say that between twelve and one 
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would be the best. You see, when the— 
the tyrant is going in and out of shops, 
it is quite simple to nick him between 
the shoulder-blades.””’ There were mur- 
murs of assent, as 1 made a _ nicking 
gesture. 

“In that case,” said the chairman, “you 
would do the removal, and I take it that 
Number Five would be ready to assist 
you in escaping by having a taxi in readi- 
ness. However, you wiil remember that 
it is more usual, when a female comrade 
is employed, for her to do the removal 
while the male member drives the taxi. 


WE discussed this for a short time, 
' and I made a pretty picture of my- 
self lurking at the corner of Grafton 
Street, watching for the Berengarian to 
come out of Pomfrey’s. But Number 
Five cut us short: 

“No. That is perfectly useless. It is 
most difficult to escape from a district 
like Bond Street. There is too much 
traffic, and the road is generally up 
When I was concerned with the removal 
of Schlopstein, the traitor, in Fifth 
Avenue, 1 was very nearly caught. If I 
had not run over a policeman, I should 
not be here.” 

“Certainly,” said the chairman, politely, 
“there is something in what you say, 
Number Five—though, of course, I as- 
sume that you are not thinking of your 
own life.” 

“Oh, no,” said the lady carelessly. 
“That is not of the slightest importance 
But I dislike inefficient work. I say the 
Park.’ 

“Have you thought out a plan?” 

“Yes,” replied Number Five “You 
are aware that the Emperor of Beren- 
garia weighs over two hundred pounds. 
Therefore his horse does very 
fast.” 

“Well, assuming tuat is the case?’ 

“What I 
expiained 
proceed lo 
past 
before the 
standing by 


not go 


follows,” she 
and | will 
there by half- 


propose is as 
“Number Nine 
the Park, and be 
in the morning, a few minutes 
tyrant ives 1 shall be 
the railings when his horse 


elgni 


toward me at its usual leisurely 

We 
behind 
N ine 


comes 
pace 
tree 


ber 


will select a spot in front of a 

which will be posted Num- 
As the E Berengaria 
approaches, 1 will 
down in a faint. He will get off 
me. I understand 
tyrant is very chiva 
shouid be taken of this we 
he is bending over me, Numbet 
have an opportunity to dispatch him with 
any weapon he thinks fit. I say a heavy 
bludgeon. They make no noise.” She 
flung me a smile, as she added: “Though 
I shall not object to Number Nine’s pref- 
erence for the knife if he is more prac- 
ticed with the weapon.” 

“Very sensible indeed,” said the chair- 
man, “very competent. I congratulate 
you, Number Five. Have you any ob- 
jections, Number Nine?” 

“Oh, no. It sounds very efficient. I 
am quite willing, and perhaps Number 
Five is right. In the case of a highly 
adipose monarch, the knife may not go 
deep enough. I say a bludgeon.” 

“You can settle that later. Settle it 
between yourselves. Now can we assist 
you in any way?” 


nperor Oi 
give a cry and ta 
and assist 
that the 
advantage 
While 


Nine will 


comrade, 
rous; due 


iCss. 


“Yes,” said Number Five. “As soon 
as the good work is done, we shall run 
across the grass, one toward the east, and 
one toward the west, until we reach the 
carriage road. There we shall expect to 
find two cars, driven by comrades; they 
must follow us.” 

“Certainly,” said the chairman. “Our 
chief of supplies—Comrade Number One, 
please make a note: Two cars.” 

“We've only got one automobile,” said 
Number One. 

“We can’t bother about that,” said the 
chairman. “You'll have to find another. 
Outside the Blitz Hotel is an awfully 
good place. That’s settled. What day 
do you propose?” 

“This morning,” said Number Five in 
a savage tone. 

“No, we sha’n’t have the car till the 
day after tomorrow. They’re awfully 
difficult to find in daylight. Today’s 
Tuesday—for safety, say Thursday morn- 
ing at half-past eight. Is that clear?” 

“Yes,” said Number Five. 

“Ves,” said I. 

“Any other business?” 
man. “No other business? 
is declared closed.” 

As we went out, Number Five said to 
me: “I say, we'd better have a talk to- 
morrow and get it absolutely clear. We 
don’t want any mistakes.” 

“Rather not,” said L. 

“Well, look here, we'd better lunch to- 
morrow at—let’s lunch at Mivart’s. Sup- 
pose the tyrant were to catch a glimpse 
of me!” She laughed low. “I’m not 
altogether repulsive. Then, when I fall 
down in my faint, he might recognize me, 
and he'd be all the more sure to take an 
interest.” 

“All right,” I said 
eon at Mivart’s, one-thirty. 
table.” 

Before we went out, however, Comrade 
Number One (Supplies) stopped us: 

“Have vou got enough money?” 

“One never has enough money,” I re- 
plied, out of habit. 

take fifty pounds,” said Num- 

confidentially. “One never 

t may happen, and there’s lots 
more where that came from.” 

I put the money into my pocket, 

anked him with a smile 


said the chair- 
The meeting 


“Tomorrow, lunch- 
I'll get a 


Better 
One, 


nows wha 


and 


was again in Curzon Street. Near 

I could see the file of carriages outside 
Drimning House: the lights glowed: again 
I could hear the dance-music. But now I 
was no longer alone; the beautiful figure 
by my side, though she was in keeping 
with the opulent scene, represented in her 
robe of flame che red virgin of anarchy. It 
was exciting and wonderful. I knew that 
my duty was to lead her forthwith to the 
police and to expose the plot, so that the 
Emperor of Berengaria might proceed 
with his peaceful life. But the idea of 
manacles upon those tender wrists, that 
dark waving hair under the cap of the 
prisoner—it was unthinkable, horrible. 
I hated and feared her, but at the same 
time a gentler sentiment arose in me. If 
only I could save her, argue with and 
convert her! For of course some day 
she must be caught and die, or see the 
roses of her cheek grow dull in a prison 
cell. Only, to convert a woman, one 


NO?! half an hour had elapsed; here I 
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must make her love one. There was not 
much time. 

It was then that with a pretty laugh 
Number Five paused outside the arch- 
way, and murmured: “It’s all very well, 
but I still haven’t got my slipper.” 

“IT say,’ I replied remorsefully, “how 
like a man! I was going to make you 
walk until we met a taxi Why! You 
might have hurt your foot.” 

She laughed on a queer, intense, ec- 
static note “Oh,” she murmured, “if 
only I might spill my heart’s blood for 
our cause!” 

“Spill your heart’s blood if you like,” 
I replied, “but your foot’s blood is not 
glorious. The question is, how am I to 
find you a slipper? Look here, I’m afraid 
it'll be a lot large for you, but let me 
lend you my left shoe.” 

She laughed again: “And then it will 
be your foot’s blood which will be spilled 
for the cause.”” I marveled at her light- 
ness, but she was not twenty; she could 
laugh in the middle of tragedy. 

“I know what to do,” I said. “I’ve 
just been to a dance, and it’s my mis- 
fortune to grow very hot. Thus I carry 
several spare handkerchiefs. Let me make 
you a sort of sandal.” 


HE laughed again, and extended a 

charming foot, covered in flame- 
colored silk. I knelt down, fumbling with 
the handkerchiefs, and I was filled with 
pity as I noted this exquisite little foot, 
rather too long, but very slim, and per- 
fectly arched. It was cold in my hands 
as I swaddled it in the handkerchiefs, 
clumsily tying them about the ankle. 
When it was done, Number Five mur- 
mured: “I’m afraid I shall still limp.” 

“Take my arm,” I replied, and we 
walked along Curzon Street; I trembled 
under the light weight of the little hand. 

“I say,” I remarked, “I can’t go on 
calling you Number Five.” 

She drew a little away: “How do you 
mean? We have no names. We are but 
lonely atoms working toward a common 
end.” 

“I know,” I replied, for I realized that 
in such adventures names are not used. 
“But all the same, you and I are enter- 
ing upon a business from which neither 
may come out alive. Let us not tell each 
other our names, but let us assume names, 
as might a pair of ghosts meeting on the 
other side. For me—well, call me Geof- 
frey; and I'll call you—Sylvia.” 

“All right—Geoffrey,” she murmured, 
coming a little closer. 

I thought: “Now to tell her the truth.” 
She could do me no harm. She might 
carry a weapon, but I was ready for her. 
Perhaps to save her— _ But,I don’t know 
why, my courage failed me, or rather I 
realized that it was no good. Behind 
this smooth forehead lay an idea which 
had eaten up every other impulse. There 
was no moving her; I knew only too well 
how strongly women hold to an idea when 
they possess only one. So, instead, we 
talked of the brilliant night, where now 
the moon hung low, like a pan of pallid 
jade. I found in Sylvia an unexpected 
poetic strain. She saw the future, when 
her cause had triumphed, as one when 
mankind would no longer suffer, when no 
child would go hungry, when no woman 
would weep, when no beast would be 
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Thousands of girls have built up 


a fresh, clear skin— 
by using these special treatments 


Perhaps you feel that your skin is the 
kind that can never be really beau- 
tiful. 


You are wrong! Give your skin 
the special care it needs, and you can 
make it what you will! 


Each day your skin is changing; 
old skin dies and new takes its place. 


By caring for this new skin in the 
right way, you can overcome defects 
that have troubled you for months, 
or even for years. 


A special treatment for each 
type of skin 
The right treatment for eachdifferent 
type of skin is given in the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” which 


is wrapped around every cake of 


1—If your skin is too 
oily, use treatment No, 
4 given at the right. 


2—TIf your skin is sensitive and easily irri- 
tated, use treatment No. 2 given at the right. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. (Two of 


these treatments are reprinted below. ) 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap today, and begin, now, to use 
the right treatment for your skin. 
Within a week or ten days you can 
bring about a marked improvement 
in your complexion. 


The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in 
overcoming common skin troubles 
make it ideal for regular toilet use. 
A 25-cent cake lasts a month or six 
weeks 


Three Woodbury skin preparations— 
guest size—for 10 cents 


For 10 cents we will send you a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream, and Facial Powder, 
together with the treatment booklet, “A 


Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1709 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1709 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ont. English Agents: H. C. 
Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 4 
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With the right care you, too, can have 
A Skin You Love to Touch” 


Perhaps your skin belongs to 
one of these types—Are you 
giving it the right treatment? 


1. For an oily skin— 


EVERY night before retiring, cleanse your 
skin by washing in your usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm 
water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, but 
leave the ‘skin slightly damp. Now, with 
warm water work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold. If possible, rub your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


For a sensitive skin— 


EACH night before retiring, dip a soft 
washcloth in warm water and hold it to 
your face. Now make a warm water lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip your 
cloth up and down in it until the cloth is 
“fluffy” with the soft white lather. Rub 
this lathered cloth gently over your skin 
until the pores are thoroughly cleansed. 
Rinse first with warm water, then with 
clear, cool water, and dry carefully. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today — begin your treatment tonight ! 
Within a week or ten days your skin will 
show marked improvement. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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overladen. It was mad and beautiful, 
this dream. 

At last, I felt that I couldn’t bear it 
any more, and turning to her, said: “It’s 
awful to think that inside thirty-six hours 
you may be—well, dead. And you're 
young, and you're so lovely. I think 
you're the loveliest creature I’ve ever 
seen. You make my heart melt.” 

She pressed my arm: “You're making 
love to me, aren’t you? But I don’t mind 
—Geofirey. We haven't time to mind, 
we people. We sha’n’t last long. I’m 
sad, too, to think that so soon you may 
die. I like you. Something goes soft 
in my throat when I hear your voice.” 

We reached Lansdowne Passage and 
passed between the close walls. I could 
not help saying it: “Sylvia, do we love 
each other so soon?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, after a 
moment. “I’ve never seen you before. I 
suppose you’ve just joined. What’s the 
good of it, anyway?” 

Indeed, what was the good of it? We 
went silently up the steps into Berkeley 
Street. I saw a taxi crawl up. It drew 
up, waited for us. 

“Good night,” murmured Sylvia, ex- 
tending her hand. 

“Don’t go yet,” I pleaded. 

“T must. Good night.” She snatched 
her hand away; the driver opened the 
taxi door. Then Sylvia turned and ran 
back to me, leading me into the darkness 
under the narrow roof. As if gratifying 
a sudden desire, she flung her arms round 
my neck and pressed upon my lips a 
violent, a desperate kiss. There was in her 
grasp some agony, and in her caress a 
purpose, as if thus she filled me with 
enthusiasm and fortitude. 


I SLEPT badly. The violent caress dis- 
turbed me; I don’t think I loved Sylvia 
really; I don’t think so now; now that 
another—but this I must tell in a later 
story. My excitement was so intense that 
I did not know what I wanted to do 
Indeed, it was only when I reached 
Mivart’s, a few minutes before one, that 
I knew I could not go on, that for a 
moment I had been bewitched, but that 
even for her sake I could not do murder, 
risk all that. murder involves. I knew 
that within an hour or so I must extricate 
myself from this appalling complication 
Fortunately I could do so. 

Lunch was charming. Sylvia appeared 
in a coat and skirt of ftéte de né 
marocain, trimmed at the neck and wrists 
with kolinsky sable. The coat fell open 
over a lighter silk jumper; she 
boyish and delicate, though rather tall; 
her neck still had the thinness of youth 
It was incredible that this little hand 
should be imbued in blood. At first we 
talked lightly of the plays of the day, 
of the advantages of London over Petro- 
grad, and of its dullness compared with 
New York and Paris. We made com- 
ments on the other lunchers. I was 
amused, for some of the adverse remarks 
hit one or two of my acquaintances. Only 
at the end did Sylvia insist upon reciting 
our plans for the next morning. Every- 
thing was agreed. We sat back over coffee 
and benedictine, a strange pair of con- 
spirators. She was a little flushed; the 
red mouth was smiling. For a moment I 
thought of going on. But I knew that 


ne gre 


looked 


was absurd. Now to shatter the crystal 
edifice of the dream, I said: “Sylvia, I 
hope this wont be too much of a shock 
to you, but I’m not what you think.” 

“What!” she said, in a strained whisper. 

“I’m not Number Nine. I didn’t ex- 
actly know what Number Nine was. No 
wonder you had not seen me before, and 
that you thought my lot had been drawn 
by proxy. By occupation I am a person 
of no occupation. Dancing, golf and 
gossip make up my existence. I am fairly 
well off; the last thing I desire is the 
destruction of any emperor, or the up- 
setting of the social order.” 

She was staring at me: “But you said 
you were—” 

“No. You said it.” 

“But you called me Number Five!” 

I explained; her eyes were full of 
horror. She was like a little beast that 
is trapped. Only after a moment did she 
say: “But what became of the real 
Number Nine?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose he was late. 
When he arrived, there was nobody to 
meet him. I suppose he went back to 
the F. Committee.” 

“Hush!” she cried. “Don’t! Don’t 
say that aloud!” Then she realized the 
situation. “I begin to understand. You 
are one of the gilded minions of the 
tyrants, the enemies. You took advantage 
of my difficulty. You’re a—a—cad!” 

“Indeed, Sylvia,” I replied, rather net- 
tled, “you’re a strange Daniel to come 
to judgment over me—you, a professional 
murderess.”” I was rather rude, but one 
does not like being called a cad. 

“Oh, words!” she replied with a sneer. 
“The only thing that I care about is that 
you, a man of your kind, should know 
our plans. Of course you'll go to the 
police. Why don’t you have me ar- 
rested?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. 
But you're too attractive.” 

“You make me sick. Men are always 
like that to women, I suppose. Oh, what 
am I going to do? You know every- 
thing.” 

“Look here, Sylvia,” I cried. “I may 
be a cad, but I’m not going to give you 
away. I shall of course let the Emperor 
of Berengaria know that henceforth he 
must be guarded, but I shall not have you 
arrested; you can go free if you like, 
and I hope this will be a warning to you, 
that you wont go on with this madness.” 


I ought to 


HEN Sylvia went to the heart of the 

question: “I don’t ‘care what happens 
to me, but I care what happens to the 
comrades. You know our secret. Very well. 
You'll—” She laughed. “Fool that you 
are! Why did you meddle with such 
things? Don’t you understand that within 
a day, whether I’m arrested or not, 
within a day you will be—removed?” 
Her tone was sad, but it grew angry. “I 
don't suppose that in another day you 
will be alive.” 

“Oh, yes, I assure you I shall be alive. 
Your friends wont touch me. It’s too 
risky. Don’t laugh. Do not imagine that 
I’ve come here without a weapon. Last 
night, when I left you at Lansdowne 
Passage, I was, well, half crazy with love 
for you. But I still had curiosity. I 
told myself that your slipper could not 
have been taken very far by the dog. 
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He would tire of his game. So I went 
back.” 

“You went back?” 

oh 

“But J went back!” she shrieked in 
agony. “I had to find it—I had to. I 
would have gone to find it if they hadn’t 
taken us into the house. I dared not 
tell the comrades. I hoped to find it— 
but I couldn’t find i Oh, I 
went half mad. I—couldn’t find it.” 

“No wonder,” I replied, “for I had 
found it.” 

‘‘Where?” 

“In Half Moon Street.” 

“Oh, what a fool I was! I didn’t think 
the dog would have gone that way. I 
went up Down Street. Oh, what shall I 
do?” 

“Nothing, Sylvia, nothing. When I 
found your slipper,—laugh at me if you 
like,—I kissed it. As I looked at it 
closely, under the sole I found a docu- 
ment, of which here is a copy.” 

She took it and dropped it at once. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing. You will not deny that 
this is a complete list of the names and 
addresses of the members of the F. Com- 
mittee. More exactly, they are not 
names, but numbers. Still, only the ad- 
dresses matter, for I expect your friends 
are already suspects. I shall not have 
you arrested, but I have posted the docu- 
ment already to my solicitor. My instruc- 
tions are that if I die by violence, or by 
accident, the paper is to be handed over 
to the police. Now, Sylvia, which shall 
it be? Will you leave me unmolested, 
or will you jail all your friends? Will 
you let our foreign visitor alone? Or do 
you prefer to hang? I will do nothing 
—if you do nothing to me.” 

Tears formed in her eyes. She made 
a helpless gesture: “You have beaten 
us,” she said. “The tyrant must escape, 
and you too must escape, I suppose. But 
do not think that you will turn us from 
our purpose.” 

We rose from the table. I did not re- 
ply. I knew that nothing could be done, 
that it was no use arresting her, for 
others would spring up after she fell. 
It was enough to have saved two lives, 
the Emperor’s and my own. She waited 
politely while the cloakroom attendant 
gave me my hat and stick. He also gave 
me a small brown paper parcel which I 
held out to her. “Permit me,” I said, 
“to return your slipper.” 





W. L. George 


who has been writing 
these “After Midnight 
Adventures”” for you, 
will contribute another 
specially striking one 
under the title, “The 
Wax Lady,” to an 
early issue of The 
Red Book’ Magazine. 
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GVERY YOUNG WIFE MUST MAKE 
THIS DECISION 


What will her face be in one- | [i 


in five—in ten years’ time? 


W surroundings—new responsibilities—new adjustments 
to life. And with all these a new loveliness in her face. 
Yet in a few years it has gone! What has become of it? 

Should she have trusted this loveliness to keep on renewing 
itself through the strain of her new responsibilities? Did she 
allow the soft brilliance of her clear skin to grow dull—its 
smoothness to be marred by little roughnesses? So many girls 
lose this young freshness in the first o years of marriage. 

But today they know that this loveliness must be guarded, 
that it will be lost unless the right care be given. 

Many a wife has learned that she can keep her skin supple 
and lovely by giving it regularly the two fundamental things 
it needs to keep it young —a perfect cleansing at night and a 
delicate freshening and protection for the day. And she has 
learned that the Pond’s Method of two creams based on these 
two essentials of her skin, brings more wonderful results than 
any other. 


Two Creams—each different—each marvelous 
in its effect on her skin 


Two Creams she would not give up for any others in the 
world! First the exquisite cleansing of Pond’s Cold Cream 
that leaves her skin so delightfully fresh, so luxuriously soft. 
Then the instant freshening she adores with Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream and its careful protection that she has learned prevents 
coarsening. These two creams keep for her the smoothness of 
texture and that particular fresh transparency that she wants to 
be her charm ten years from now as it is today. 


Photo by Lejaren A. Hiller Studios 


DECIDE TO USE THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
Keep your skin charmingly young—for years 


Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold 

Cream freely. The very fine oil in it softens your skin and 

penetrates every pore. Let it stay on a minute—now wipe it mm § = ——— 3 man 
off with a soft cloth. The black that comes off shows you : - VANISHING 
how carefully this cream cleanses. Do this twice. Your skin : — i ag 
looks fresh and is beautifully supple. Sor eee 


Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream Cold Cream for 

lightly over your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge— —— Pond’sVan \ 4 

powder. How smooth and velvety your face feels to your coat tail aos tell die eee sc) 
hand. The appearance of your skin and the compliments of powder | COLD 
your friends for as long as you use these Two Creams will prove “as CREAM.» 
to you how wonderful they keep your skin. Begin tonight to —— —S= 
use Pond’s Two Creams regularly—buy both creams in any | 
drug or department store. The Pond’s Extract Company. | 








GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


The Pond’s Extract Co., 133-T Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two 
creams every normal skin needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
toilet uses. 
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AMERICAN MOTHERS 

have made pies for their 

boys and mensince—we don’t 

know when. And, although 

Mothers always do their best, 

failures were many in the Old 

Days—pale-faced pies, crust 

burned at the bottom, and fillings 

that tasted raw’though crusts were 
beautifully brown. 


But nowadays Mother knows when she 
sets the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
at a certain temperature, that when the 
alarm clock rings an hour or so later, that 
pie will be perfectly, beautifully done. 


Today the leading schools and univer- 
sities are teaching cookery to the little 
mothers of Tomorrow with the aid of 
the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 


The marvelous gas stoves equipped with 
this famous device are sold by over 
14,000 Dealers. Any one of them will 
gladly explain and demonstrate the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator andshow 
you howitsavestime,food, fuel and labor. 


In our Experimental Kitchen we have 
perfected several Pie recipes that give 
the exact Time and Temperature for 
baking. Write and we'll send them to 
you free of charge. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


239 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives youa 
choice of 44 meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. 
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THE CRADLE SNATCHER 


(Continued from page 84) 
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after all, it wasn’t a contradiction. Mrs. 


Wavison was acutely aware of it. 


‘TsAt night she sat late at her window, 
staring out at the velvet dark, and 
trying to understand what had happened 
to her. It was the irony of it which 
made the sorest wound. For once, and 
once only, her disciple was ready to pay 
his bill in gratitude alone; for once, but 
at a time like this, her sympathy had 
dived too deep. She hadn’t sensed it 
until the mention of another woman; it 
had grown too delicately, day by day. 


| But now, in a flash, she was herself—the 


self which she had so glibly talked away 
to Hereford, even as she had acused him, 
long ago, of talking away the self that 
was in him. But tonight, alone with the 
stars, she knew that she loved him. 

She had refused a score of men with 
every splendid quality; she loved Here- 
ford because of his very defects. She 
yearned to be his confidante, his coun- 
selor, and his guardian forever—to shelter 
him from the world which he compre- 
hended so little. And in return, she de- 
manded only his youth, and the young, 
untarnished thoughts which he hadn't 
been able to put into marketable verse. 


' but which, half expressed or not expressed 


at all, had made him seem to her an 
Endymion. She knew that if she chose, 
and regardless of this other girl, she could 
sweep Hereford off his feet in a twin- 
kling—and do it without shame. It needed 
only the unveiling of her eyes when she 
looked at him. The power was in her; 
other women hated her for it, not because 
she used it, but because she possessed it. 
And’ she wanted him. 

And so she sat at her window and 
gazed out at the sea, and at the stars 
which were caught in the sea, until the 
stars faded, and the east grew bright. 


UNtt Sunday evening she reverted, 
in behavior, to the first few days of 
their acquaintance. She again became an 
excellent listener, but didn’t say much. 
This was because there was one subject 
which wouldn’t leave her mind: she hadn't 
the courage to broach it; she couldn't 
seem to talk about it; and it happened 
to be virtually the only subject which 
Hereford left out of his own cheerful 
monologue. Apparently he never noticed 
that she was mute. 

At the train, she said to him. 
are you coming next Friday?” 

Hereford frowned. “Why, how funny! 
Of course.” 


“And 





OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


is a name that readers of this 
magazine will find above one of 
the best love-stories they've ever 
read—in an early issue—called 


“A POUND OF CURE” 











His train was hardly out of the sta 
tion before Elsa cornered her, brusquely 
“Look here, Kay: of course J know yor 
know what you're doing; but honestly 
don’t you think you’d better lay off a 
little?” 

Mrs. Davison turned on her. ‘What 
do you mean? Are they at it again? 
Just because I’m willing to be decent to 
a man who isn’t dressed like a tailor’s 
dummy? Well, the next time anybody 
says anything, you can say this: that if 
the rest of Seaward had improved as 
much this summer as Thayer Hereford 
has—they wouldn’t have anything left 
to talk about!” 

It wasn’t so much what she said as it 
was the vehemence with which she said 
it, that made Elsa gaze after her, bewil- 
dered, as she walked away. 

Despite his “of course,” Hereford 
didn’t come up to Seaward that next 
week-end; he telegraphed that business 
prevented him, but he sent her a dozen 
American Beauties in token of his regret. 
This was the first time that tears had ever 
come into her eyes because a man had 
sent her flowers. But on the following 
Friday he appeared as usual, and she 
noted, with quick apprehension, that at 
last he had discovered how to tie his tie. 

They dined together, in alternate bursts 
of gayety, and after dinner they wan- 
dered down to the beach, and sat in the 
moonlight; and for a quarter of an hour 
Hereford talked volubly—first of petty 
triumphs in the office; then, with less 
animation, of the night and the air and 
the sky. And after that, a hush. 

Mrs. Davison stirred. “But what have 
you really been thinking about, Thayer?” 
she said slowly. 

Hereford started. 
that?” 

She repeated it. “Because you cer- 
tainly weren’t thinking about what you 
were saying.” 

His laugh was on an uncommonly high 
key. “Can you read me like that?” 

“Sometimes.” 


“What? What’s 


ANOTHER period of quiet. Hereford 

cleared his throat nervously. “Kath- 
arine,” he said, “I’ve told you over and 
over again what’s in my mind about 
you. Haven’t I? Well, there’s only one 
more thing you could do for me.- I came 
up here this time just to ask you if you 
would.” 

“What is it, Thayer?” 

“You might—marry me,” he said. The 
last words were barely audible. 

Mrs. Davison sat motionless, deafened 
by her own heart, deafened by the tiny 
waves which nibbled at the shore. It 
was the moment. The thing that she had 
wanted, craved, had come to her; but in- 
stead of exultation, she experienced a 
stab of genuine pain. She was thinking 
with extraordinary rapidity, thinking deep 
under the surface. At length a voice 
which was not hers, and which was sent 
forth by some motive which was not hers, 
said just above a whisper: “Of course 
you don’t mean that. You couldn’t.” 
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He seized her 
hands, and... 


HEY had been boy and girl 
sweethearts—and he had gone 
away, promising to come back when 


he had “made good.” 


With tear- 


immed eyes she had said she would 


wait for him. 


At last he did come back, thinking 
of her as tke same sweet slip of a girl. 

But the beauty of a girl is apt to 
fade. She too often forgets to care for 
her complexion, and soon loses youth’s 
delicate bloom. He wondered how 
roughly time might have dealt with 
his little sweetheart of long ago. Then 
he saw her. He could scarcely believe 
his eyes! The sweet face was a bit 
wistful—but oh, so lovely! The creamy 
skin was quite unlined, the delicate 
wild rose flush held the same allure. 


He stood there spellbound for a 


moment, seized her hands, and— 


Then he saw her, 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian” 


To accentuate your own coloring or 
add a delicate charm you may never 
before have possessed — use the 
Pompeian Beauty Quartet. 

The Day Cream is a vanishing 
cream that softens the skin and pre- 
pares it for the rouge and powder. 
This cream really disappears and there 
remains but a barely perceptible coat- 
ing, a protection against sun, wind, 
and dust. 

The Beauty Powder is soft and 
smooth and of the finest possible tex- 
ture. It goes on evenly and adheres so 
well that there is no reason to worry 
about glistening nose and cheek bones. 

Pompeian Bloom is a rouge that is 
absolutely harmless and will neither 
crack nor crumble. You can match 
your complexion perfect-y, for Pom- 
peian Bloom comes in all desired 
shades: Dark, Medium, and Light 
Rose, and Orange Tint. 

If you use these Pompeian prepara- 
tions together for Instant Beauty, you 
will obta‘n the most natural effect, for 
great care has been taken that the 
colors blend naturally. 

Remember: Day Cream first, next 
the Beauty Powder, then a touch of 


Bloom, and over all, another light 
coating of the Powder. 

Pompeian Lip Stick is of a rose 
petal shade and adds yet another 
touch that will set off your beauty. 
Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing) 

6oc per jar 
Pompeian Beauty Powper 6oc per box 
Pompeian Bioom (the rouge) 60c per é 


Pompeian Lip Stick 5 

PomPEIAN FRAGRANCE sca 

Pompeian Nicut Cream (New poe jar 
6oe per jar 


The MARY PICKFORD Panel 


and four Pompeian samples sent 
to you for 10 cents 

Mary Pickford, the world’s most adored 

woman, has again honored Pompeian Beauty 

Preparations by granting the exclusive use of 

her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian Beauty 

Panel. The beauty and charm of Miss Pickford 

are faithfully portrayed in the dainty colors of 

this panel. Size 28 x 7 !4 inches. 

For ro cents we will se ma you all of these: 

1. The 1923 Mary Pickford Pompeian Beauty 
Panel as described above. (Would cost from 
5Oc to 75cin an art store. ) 

. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream(vanishing 
. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

4. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (rouge) 

5. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream. 

Please tear off coupon now. 


Pompeian LaBORATORIES, 2019 Payne AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OnI0 


Also Made in Canada 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co 
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Your Skin Needs 
Spectal(are in the-Autumn 


By Mme. JEANNETTE 


Asa rule a woman is in her best health 
with the beginning of the autumn. 

But how about her skin? 

Frequently she is aware that she 
has been negligent in her care of it 
during the lazy months of summer. 

I have said it before, and I will con- 
tinue to say, “ Consistency is the virtue 
in caring for your skin.” You are 
nourishing its tissues; and it is very 
like your body—you can’t eat a sur- 
feit of good food for a week and then 
forget to eat for the week that follows! 
Yet you do this when you use com- 
plexion creams only part of the time. 

At Night— 

Soap and water is the habitual way of 
most women in cleansing the skin; but 
Pompeian Night Cream is, in many cases, 
more thoroughly cleansing. 

Pompeian Night Cream may be used as 
lavishly as the individual user desires; 
there is no such thing as using too much, 
but enough should be used to cover every 
part and feature of the face, as well as the 
neck and the arms, if they too would be 
kept in beautiful condition. 

I do not advise too much rubbing and 
massaging—just enough to thoroughly 
distribute the cream. When you remove 
it with a soft cloth, all dirt and dinginess 
is also removed, leaving your skin soft 
and smooth and lovely to the touch. 


In the Morning— 

In the morning you will find that the 
night treatment has prepared your skin 
to gratefully accept an application of 
Pompeian Day Cream. This is a founda- 
tion cream for the day’s powder and rouge, 
and it is a protection to the skin as well. 


Then the Powaer— 


If the autumn finds the skin still some- 
what darker than usual, you should use a 
darker tint of powder than you custom- 
arily do. Pompeian Beauty Powder in the 
Rachel tint may be used on naturally fair 
complexions until care has restored their 
own delicate pinks and white tones, when 
one may again use the White or Flesh 
shades. 

Cover the face and neck well with the 
powder, and then dust it off lightly and 
evenly, moistening the eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and lips to remove any traces of 
powder from them. 


-—7 
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1923 Art Panel of Mary Pickford, and the four 
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Hereford’s response was unsteady. 
“Why couldn't I?” 

Her heart threatened to choke her. 
“Because I do read you. Because you 
couldn’t think of me—like that, Thayer. 
It’s just your gratitude trying to find a 
way out. It’s just your very sweet way 
of offering me all you have to offer. You 
think you ought to. You think you owe 
it to me.” She touched his sleeve, as 
timidly as though it seared her. “You 
did need me once, dear, but you don’t 
need me any more. You've graduated.” 
Again she waited long enough to control 


| her voice. ‘Somewhere in the world, 
| Thayer, there’s a girl who'll begin where 


I leave off. Who'll be ever and ever so 
much younger than I am, and—and pret- 
tier—and not so severe! Somebody 
who'll see you just as you are, and adore 


| you just as you are—somebody you can 


take care of, as a man should. Some- 
body you can help—somebody you can 
protect—somebody who’ll look up to you 
as a great man, because you're wiser and 
stronger and braver than she is. And 
when you remember this night, dear, 
you'll smile a little, to remember how old 
I am, and—and frivolous, and luxurious 
and intolerant, and all that.” She mois- 
tened her lips. “So now that you've paid 
me your debt of honor, you can look for 
her with a clear conscience, Thayer. Only, 
I think you’ve found her already. I only 
hope she—she loves you enough.” 

There was a silence. Finally, his head 
held low, he took both her hands, and 
kissed them reverently. 

“VYou’re wonderful,” he said, awe- 
stricken. ‘“You’re simply wonderful!” 


THIEVES 


Continued 


moment of my life. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to my humiliation, I suffered the 
pangs of hope deferred. For I had no 
trade, no profession. On less than three 
hundred thousand dollars I could not 
hope to reéstablish myself in my home 
town, under my proper name. And I 
must divide with this scoundrel! 

“And of course, Mr. Ainsley, it’s under- 
stood that you get the jewels the first 
thing in the morning, bring them here 
and divide.” 

What could I do? I gave him my 
word. 

I will say for him that, loathsome 
though he was, he knew blood. He knew 
that I would rather have died than break 
my word to him, even though that word 
had been obtained under duress. 

He sighed with huge relief as soon as 
I had spoken. 

“T haven’t slept for two days,” he said 
“I’m going to bed. What time does 
your servant—I suppose you have one— 
get here?” 

“In the morning at seven,” I replied. 

“Has he a telephone?” Thomassen in- 
quired. 

“She has,” I corrected him. 

“Call her up and tell her—tell her 
anything, but see that she doesn’t come 
here tomorrow.” 

Meekly I took his orders. Again I 


| ask, what could I do? Thomassen had 
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Her eyes were wet, but even now, she 
could have sympathy for the incredibk 
boyishness of the man. His duty done 
he was again her pupil, confessing that 
she had read him aright—and she would 
have died for him. 

So presently, for Hereford’s sake, sh 
rose to the supreme heights of martyr- 
dom. “Don’t you think,” she asked, with 
his hand tight on hers, “that at least you 
might tell me a little bit more about the 
girl I—I’ve trained you for?” 


AS she came into the lobby of the 
hotel two hours later, her cousin 
Elsa, meeting her, said thoughtlessly: 
“Well, how’s the Cradle Snatcher to- 
night?”’ And then she paused and stared, 
because of Mrs. Davison’s smile. 

The strangeness of that smile wasn’t 
so much in its radiance as in its calm— 
for Mrs. Davison wasn’t usually a calm 
person. But no one could remotely have 
suspected her of sorrow; she looked more 
like a woman who had emerged victo- 
rious from a spiritual ordeal. Her eyes 
were as soft and tender as those of a 
Madonna. 

“Much happier—and much unhappier,” 
said Mrs. Davison, “than anyone who 
ever called me that! But they wouldn’t 
understand why—especially if I told 
them.” 

“Especially!” 

Elsa stared after Mrs. Davison and 
shook her head. “Happier and unhap- 
pier—and they wouldn’t understand espe- 
cially if she told them! .... Well, if 
that doesn’t break all records for cryptic 
remarks— Great Hat! I ask you!” 





* JUSTICE 


from page 65) 





the insolence to grin at me when I hung 
up. 

“Sweet and simple, isn’t it? And this 
is a whole lot better than getting out of 
New York tonight. I’m dead for sleep.” 

I will say for him that he had nerve, 
even though it might have been born of 
desperation or exhaustion. For, demand- 
ing to be shown a bed, he hurled him- 
self upon it, and was sound asleep in a 
moment, leaving me alone with my 
thoughts. 


HEY were not pleasant thoughts. 
Aside from the shattering of my 
dreams of rehabilitation, there was my 
vast self-contempt at becoming a con- 
federate in the murder of Thomassen’s 
victim. Yet I had given my word, and 
the Ainsleys do not break their word. 
And then, because I could not sleep, 
and because I could think only of the 
presence of the beast whom I sheltered, 
I began to examine the situation, to study 
the promise which I had made. I had 
said that I would bring the jewels here 
in the morning and divide them with my 
unwelcome guest. I hac said that I 
would not try to kill Thomassen, or to 
strike him or drug him or anything like 
that. 
I had not promised that I would not 
betray him to the police. He was so 
confident that I would not dare do that 
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on rich food and 
escape tooth trouble? 


ROBABLY you can’t. Bad as 
modern food is for the teeth, 
it is even worse for the gums. 


So modern food is today attacking teeth 
from two angles, directly and through the 
gum:. 

And the spread of pyorrhea and other 
infections is attributed, by the dental pro- 
fession, to the weakening of the gum struc- 
ture. 


How to clean teeth and 
protect your gums 


Ipana Tooth Paste not only cleans your 
teeth, but keeps the gums firm and healthy. 
Thousands of dentists have written us to 
tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana, 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepstica 


In generous tubes, 
at all drugand 
department 
stores—50c. 


Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 

61 Rector St. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
atrial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


a 


Address 





|thing, that he had not exacted any 
promise. I reddened as I> thought of 
this. He believed me to be so lost to 
decency that I would aid a flthy mur- 
derer to cheat justice rather than risk my 
own precious liberty. 

Well, I would surprise him. I would 
slip outside, telephone the police and then 
—what? Thomassen, captured, would 
describe me in detail; he would betray 
my acquaintance with Leedon. That 
worthy, professing of course that he 
did not know I was a thief, would give 
an even closer description of me. I 
would be a hunted fugitive, instead of a 
gentleman who prlied his surreptitious 
trade without suspicion. 

With a groan I dismissed my plan. I 
could not give up my libertys The shame 
of exposure was mcre than I could endure. 
Yet to permit Thomassen to escape, to 
aid him in his escape, was to endure a 
private shame as hideous as any public 
exposure. I was caught between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

And then inspiration came to me, as 
it must come to anyone caught between 
the devil and the deep sea, unless he 
would perish. 

My guest woull not awaken. So I 
went to my own chamber—he was in the 
room next the living-room—and from 
my bed I took a sheet. Of it, and two 
pillows and several books to give the 
thing weight, I made a clumsy effigy of 
a man. I wrapped a dark overcoat 
around the figure, buttoned it, tied string 
about it to keep it in place, and went 
quietly to the window. I raised it and 
looked out. 

This window opened on a vacant area 
in the rear of the building. Below its 
sill, a good four feet below it, was a 
ledge perhaps two feet wide. I lifted 
my effigy through the window, lowered 
it and placed it carefully upon the ledge. 
It was quite heavy; I had placed several 
books inside it. 

It would not balance truly upon the 
ledge, but by fastening it with string to 
the handle on the inside of the window, 
whereby it was raised, the bundle or 
effigy would stay in place. And when I 
closed the window the dark twine was 
not noticeable inside the room. I drew 
the curtain to make sure that the twine 
would not be observed by Thomassen 

Of course dwellers in the distant build- 
ings might see my bundle when light 
came with the morning. But New York- 
ers are incurious about their neighbors 
Strange things can occur without arousing 
questions. And anyway, this was a 
chance I had to take. And having taken 
it, I went to bed. 


HOMASSEN awakened me in the 

morning. He was ravenously hungry, 
and I was forced to prepare him a 
breakfast. I marveled at his nerve as 
he ate. I am fairly composed myself, 
but I only ate in order that his suspi- 
cions might not be aroused. For I must 
seem to him reconciled to his presence 
and his purpose. The man was like a 
wild beast. If he became suspicious, he 
would kill. 

But he thought that he understood 
me. I was philosophic enough to make 
the best of a bad situation, he reasoned. 
He let me leave the apartment, to fetch 
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the jewels from the safe-deposit box, with 
hardly .a reminding threat to force me 
not to play him false. 

Cautioning him, to keep away from 
the windows, and to answer no rings at 
the doorbell or telephone, I left him. 

“You're more scared than I am,” were 
his last words to me. “And I’m facing 
the chair, while you’ve got nothing to be 
afraid of but Sing Sing.” 


CONFESS that I shuddered as he men- 

tioned the name of the grim prisor 
up the Hudson. I feared death less than 
[ did capture by the police. Indeed, [ 
was going to prove the truth of what [ 
have just said. For I was going to risk 
[ had procured a week before, the 
number of the telephone installed in the 
furnished house which, under the in 
posing alias of the Duc de Montarlie 
the White Eagle had rented early in the 
winter. Trembli:., with excitement, from 
a telephone-booth in a drug-store on An 
sterdam Avenue, I called up this numbe 

The chances were a hundred to one 
that the White Eagle no longer resided 
here. His servants had bzen let go, and 
his bags had been packed, in preparatio 
for hurried flight on the night that he 
had robbed Anderson. But the fact that 
I had relieved him of his booty . might 
have changed his plans. The White 
Eagle was daring. He knew that it was 
unlikely that Anderson suspected his loss 
And when the millionaire sailed for South 
America, it was obvious that the theft 
had not been discovered There was no 
reason, then, why Armand Cochet should 
not continue living in the house off the 
Avenue. A less bold thief would be cer 
tain to flee, but the White Eagle was one 
in a million. I prayed that he would 
answer the telephone. 

He did so. I recognized the menacing 
tones. And I wasted no time in 
preliminaries. 

“Cochet, this is a friend. 
night you were robbed.” 

A lesser man would have given way to 
excitement, but the White Eagle’s nerves 
were of steel. I could hear a faint gasp, 
swiftly suppressed, but that was all. 

“T am an enemy of the man who 
robbed you,” I declared. It was the 
truth; every man is his own worst enemy 
“I know where he is to be tonight. He 
and his partner will be dividing the 
Anderson jewels at nine o’clock. They 
will be in a bedroom in an apartment 
on Central Park West.” 

His iron will could repress his excite- 
ment no longer. 

“The address! 
cried. 

I laughed softly. “Patience, my friend. 
Suppose I gave you that address now? 
Could you restrain your desire for revenge 
until tonight? Although I am proving 
my friendship by this informtion, you 
v.2uld not trust me. No, my friend, you 
wiil receive the information at eight- 
thirty. A messenger will come to you, 
bearing an envelope which will contain 
the information you wish, and a key to 
the apartment, in order that you may 
enter quietly.” 

“A trap!” said Cochet. 

I laughed more loudly. “To what end? 
If I spoke for the police—but that is 


The other 


The man’s name?” he 


- 
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writes one 


product. But such a wonderful 
new use that women are writing 
about it from all over the country. 


} p< a new use for a familiar 


Lux for washing dishes. They 
didn’t have to go out and buy 
something new. They didn’t have 
to experiment with something they 
knew nothing about. Yet it was as 
if they had made a wonderful new 
discovery. But read their letters 
yourself— 


Where maids are scarce 


**In a town like this it is impossible to get 
a maid, so you can imagine how happy I 
am to find that even though I do my own 
dishes my hands don’t have to show it. 
Lux is a real blessing. I’ve used it for years 
for fine laundering. I don’t know why I 
never thoughtof it for dishes.” 


“It goes so far” 
“TI didn’t want to try Lux at 
first even though I was sure it 
would be nice on my hands. It 
just seemed too extravagant. 


“Just the one teaspoonful 
gave me a good suds” 
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to wash dishes 


"Even though I do my own dishes 
my hands don't have to show it; 


T thought at first it might be extravagant 
but a package lasts for more than 


three weeks, says another 


“I suppose I ought to confess that I 
didn’t believe a teaspoonful would give 
me enough suds for my dishes. 

“One day I tried it, more out of curi- 
osity than for any other reason, and I 
simply was amazed to find that just the 
one teaspoonful of Lux gave me a good 
suds. 

**A little of it goes so far that I realize 
now that it is fully as cheap if not cheaper 
than bar soap!”’ 


“Rough, scratchy fingers” 

“‘I have been using Lux for my dishes for 
almost six months and I can’t help writing 
to tell you what a difference it has made 
in my hands. My fingers used to be rough 
and scratchy so that I couldn’t bear to 
touch a piece of silk, indeed couldn’t 
touch it without roughing it up—but 
since I have been using Lux they are just 
as smooth as can be.” 


From a man — 

A well-known collector of fine old china, 

glass and silver writes: 
“Nothing is worse for 
china than the action of 
alkaline soaps. Flowered 
china, banded dishes (by 
that I mean colored bands 
or gold ones), china with del- 
icate or brilliant designs, are 
faded or tarnished by the 
chemical action of such soaps. 
“For years I have had all 


my china, my old glass and silver washed 
with Lux. It does not fade the pattern— 
it never scratches fine crystal and glass. 
It does away with the frequent polishing 
of my fine old silver.’’ 


‘Soft on my hands” 


**My hands are the sensitive kind. Strong 
soap plays havoc with them. A friend told 
me totry washing my dishes in Lux and 
maybe my hands wouldn’t get so rough. 
I didn’t think it would make any differ- 
ence but I made up my mind totry it as 
long as the box lasted. I haven’t used 
anything else since. I’ve never known any- 
thing so ‘soft’ on my hands.” 


“‘Speedier than ordinary 
soap” 


**I am a business woman, so time means a 
great deal to me. I wash the dishes every 
night to save my mother. One night when 
we were out of our usual soap, I tried Lux 
and I’ve used it ever since. I have never 
known anything so quick. Lux is much 
speedier than the old way.” 


Says our advertising is wrong 


‘I think you make a mistake telling peo- 
ple that a package of Lux lasts three 
weeks. I use it regularly for all my dishes 
and I only use a package a month. Of 
course there are only three of us in family. 
Perhaps that is why it lasts longer.” 
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absurd. If the police knew of you, they 
would be at your door.” 

“Who are you?” he demanded 

But I hung up without answering. I 
thought I knew my man. Revenge and 
greed would cause him to come to my 
apartment. So I went to a messenger 
office. There I wrote a note to the Duc 
de Montarlier. I described my apart- 
ment, and told him the exact situation of 
my bedroom. I put an extra key to the 
apartment in the envelope, as I had 
promised, and gave it to the manager of 
the office with strict instructions not to 
deliver it until eight-thirty. His satis- 
faction with the generous tip I gave him 
convinced me that he would obey my 
instructions implicitly. If he didn't- 
well, that was a chance I must take. 

Then I went to the safe-deposit vault 
and removed the brown paper parcel 
which contained the casket of jewels 
that had belonged to Marcus Anderson. 
I returned to my apartment—and then 
began the hardest part of my task. 

This was to keep Thomassen in my 
rooms until after dark. For the plan 
which I had conceived needed darkness 
in its execution. 

Naturally, my unwelcome guest was 
in a fever of impatience to depart, once 
he had glimpsed the Anderson treasures. 
But I played upon his fears. The police, 
I told him, were scouring the city. Every 
station, every ferry, every road and 
bridge were guarded. He would have no 
chance whatsoever of passing the cordon 
in daylight. Indeed, for him to appear 
upon any street, however secluded, was 
dangerous. I convinced him, at length. 

It was the most trying day of my life. 
I could read the thoughts in the murder- 
er’s brain. We had divided the jewels, 
and he had been a shade too equitable in 
the division. I knew that he was think- 
ing, all the time, that he might as well 
have them all. I only hoped that he 
would delay translating thought into deed 
until the White Eagle should arrive. 

And Thomassen was shrewd enough to 
realize that any attack upon me would be 
better deferred until just as he was leav- 
ing. My servant, despite my instructions 
to her, might come to the apartment. 
Electric-light inspectors, the janitor— 
some one like this might call, and if I 
were not present to receive him, embar- 
rassment might arise for the hiding mur- 
derer. 

I had persuaded him that he should 
stay here until ten o'clock, so I felt fairly 
confident that he would make no attack 
upon me until shortly before that hour. 
And the White Eagle was due at nine. 


WE dined, the loathsome Thomassen 
and myself, off viands that I pre- 
pared. And at a quarter to nine we had 
finished and were smoking after-dinner 
cigarettes in my bedroom. I had advised 
sitting in here, because it was the most 
secluded room in the apartment. And 
rhomassen, as the hour for his departure 
approached, began to yield to the strain 
of the situation. A murderer contemplat- 
ing another murder,—I was certain that 
he intended to kill me and take all the 
Anderson jewels,—it did not seem absurd 
to him that one room should be 
conspicuous than another. It was 


less 


the 


farthest room from the entrance door, 


and anything said or done was less likely 
to be heard in my bedroom. Indeed, he 
thought that I was playing into his hands. 

At just before nine o'clock I started 
an argument. I said that he had taken 
the more valuable of the jewels and that 
we ought to divide them again. From 
his pockets he produced his share. He 
was glad for the dispute. He wanted to 
work himself up, cold-blooded though he 
was, to a point where my murder would 
seem more justifiable. Even nren like 
Thomassen have their queer code. 

I laid my share with his upon a table. 
As I did so, I heard the faintest of 
sounds, the mere clicking of a lock as a 
key was turned in it. And so I raised 
my voice, drowning the sound. 

“Damn it, Thomassen,” I cried, “you 
can’t get away with this.” 

His blue eyes, slightly bloodshot, turned 
upon me with a glare of sneering wrath. 

“T can’t, eh?” he demanded. His hand 
went to his hip pocket. He was in 
his shirt sleeves. In pretended fear I 
backed away from him until I reached 
the window. And as I did so, the White 
Eagle, followed by that companion of his 
who had masqueraded as a hunchback 
the last time I saw him, Lotier, entered 
the room. 

I uttered an exclamation of simulated 
surprise. Thomassen whirled and saw the 
intruders. His gun leaped from his 
pocket, but the White Eagle fired first. I 
heard Thomassen’s death-cry, and then 
I went through the window, smashing the 
glass. I dropped to the ledge below. I 
broke the twine that secured the clumsy 
effigy in place and hurled it to the ground 
below. And as it fell, I emitted a shriek, 
the despairing cry of a man hurtling to 
death. And then my effigy thumped upon 
the ground. The books with which I had 
weighted it made it sound like a human 
body. 

I heard an exclamation from the room. 
Clinging desperately to the ledge, I looked 
up. The White Eagle’s face appeared 
through the broken glass. He looked 
down; in the shadows below he saw a 
dark mass; he took it for me. Perhaps 
you who read my memoirs understand 
now why I had to wait until after dark. 
In daylight my bundle of books and pil- 
lows and overcoat would not have de- 
ceived him for a moment. But it de- 
ceived him now. 

He uttered an ejaculation of ferocious 
delight. He turned back into the room. 
And like a cat I rose upon the ledge, 
swung to the window-sill, and before 
Lotier could cry a warning, I was upon 
the White Eagle, had wrenched his re- 
volver from his hand and dominated the 
situation. 

“The alarm will be raised in five 
minutes,” I told them. “But unless you 
give me two minutes’ start, I’ll shoot.” 


The White Eagle stared at me. His 
deep-set eyes were bewildered. 
“Nom de Dieu, why this? It is you 


who telephoned me to come here. I 
know your voice. Why?” 

I swept the jewels from the table, 
stuffed them into my pockets, and backed 
to the door. 

“It is too long a story, my dear Duc,” 
I answered. 

“Nevertheless, one day you shall tell 
it to me,” he threatened. 
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From the doorway I laughed at him 
“Perhaps, Monsieur le Duc. Meantime 
two minutes. And read tomorrow’s papers 
perhaps then you will understand.” 

Then I went through my living-room 
through the front door, and took th: 
stairs three at a time. Outside, I hailed 
a taxi. As we drove into the park, | 
saw the White Eagle and Lotier emerg: 
from the building. But there was no othe: 
taxi. They could escape, but they could 
not catch me—for both of which facts I 
was extremely glad, for it had not been 
my plan to jeopardize the White Eagle. 





HAD merely intended to see that 

justice was done to Thomassen. The 
promise exacted from me prevented me 
from executing that justice with my own 
hand. And I have explained the obvious 
reasons why I could not call in the police 

How had I known that I would not be 
the victim also of the White Eagle’s rage? 
I had not known. I had taken deliberately 
the chance that I too would be killed 
Why? Have I not said that when I sur- 
rendered honesty I clung to honor? Could 
I permit a beast like Thomassen to escape 
the just penalty of his dreadful crime? 
Could I aid in such escape? 

Had I expected to regain the Anderson 
jewels, once the White Eagle set his eyes 
upon them? 

In answer to that I can only say that 
I had prepared myself to die in their 
defense. For the money that they rep- 
resented meant rehabilitation, the aban- 
donment of this life. And I was still 
young enough to think that miracles do 
sometimes happen. 

Of course, Thomassen’s body would be 
found in my apartment. The police 
would seek for me. Suspicion would in- 
evitably be aroused. Leedon might talk 
Even in that excited moment of my es- 
cape, I realized that matters would not 
be as easy as they would have been had 
not Thomassen come to blackmail me. 
Nevertheless I thought that they would 
be easy enough. 

I was a fool. But then, £ was a thief 
And a thief is a fool. But I did not look 
at future difficulties then. I was wonder- 
ing if the White Eagle, reading Thomas- 
sen’s identity in the morrow’s papers, 
would appreciate the fact that I had 
deliberately made him an instrument of 
justice. I thought that he would; the 
French are notable for their romantic 
imagination. The White Eagle, if he 
knew all the facts, would appreciate them, 
and admire me. 

Indeed, I admired myself. I had ex- 
tricated myself from a nasty situation 
with credit. Certainly! I consider that 
my execution of Thomassen—it was an 
execution—is the most highly commend- 
able act of my life. I had kept my word 
to a murderer, but I had also kept faith 
with myself. My respected forebears 
might condemn my mode of life, but they 
would forgive me this chapter. For I 
had risked my own life rather than let 
Thomassen go free. I ask no praise for the 
things I do; but this time, in the matter of 
Thomassen, you must withhold your cen- 
sure. You who understand may forgive. 


Another remarkable episode in the 

career of a supercrook will be de- 

scribed by Mr. Roche in an early 
issue. Don’t miss it. 
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Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 

and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato 
Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 
without Meat—/J egetarian 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Heinz Peanut Butter 

Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 

Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 

Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 

Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 

Heinz Cooked Macaroni 

Heinz Mince Meat 

Heinz Plum Pudding 


3 Heinz Fig Pudding 


Heinz Cherry Preserves 

Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Peach Preserves 

Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 


75% 


56 is just a number—SS8 is just a number 
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Heinz Strawberry Preserves 
Heinz Pineapple Preserves 

Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
Heinz Apple Butter 

Heinz Crab-apple Jelly 

Heinz Currant Jelly 

Heinz Grape Jelly 

Heinz Quince Jelly 

Heinz Apple Jelly 

Heinz Dill Pickles 

Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 

Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 

Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
Heinz Queen Olives 





but 57 means good things to eat 


many do you know? 
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Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
Heinz Stuffed Olives 

Heinz Ripe Olives 

Heinz Pure Olive Oil 

Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
Heinz Chili Sauce 

Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

Heinz Prepared Mustard 
Heinz India Relish 

Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 
Heinz Salad Dressing 

Heinz Mayonnaise 

Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 


If you know only 4 or 5, you can be assured that the other 53 or 52 are just 
as good. If your grocer does not have the ones you want please write us 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Made in 
VU. §. A, 


you prefer 
fo buy your Tooth Brush 
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THIS WAY ? 


HEN you buy atooth brush, 

you naturally want to see 
what you're getting. Usually, 
that means buying a brush that is 
exposed to dirt and handling— 
or asking the druggist to open a 
carton and expose one. Hundreds 
of other people do the same thing. 
They often rub unclean fingers 
over the bristles. Do you want to 
put such a brush in your mouth? 


You don’t have to. The Owens 
Stapletied Tooth Brush is sold in 
a clean, sanitary glass container. 
You can see the trim, handle, 
color and shape—-everything, 


without taking it out of the 
sparkling, transparent holder. 

No other tooth brush made 
can possibly clean your teeth more 
effectively. The wide-spaced, 
wedge-shaped bristle tufts force 
their way into every crack and 
crevice. This removes the tiny 
food particles which ferment and 
cause decay. 

The regular use of the Owens 
Stapletied Tooth Brush is a won- 
derful aid to sound, attractive 
teeth. Look for it at your drug- 


gist’s to-day—30, 40 and 50. 


cents each. 
























There is a different 
colored handle for 
every member o. 


the family. 
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Bristles coming out in the 
mouth are a nuisance and a 
source of real danger. This 
is largely avoided in the 
Owens Tooth Brush by the 
improved method of staple- 
tying each bristle tuft se- 
curely into the handle with 
a hidden staple. 
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FIRES OF AMBITION 


elded to it as he pleased. He had his 
gentler moments, of course, his moments 
gratification in her achievements, 
vhich had brought the Savage name again 
ito the kind of garish social prominence 
vhich was his idea of distinction. Mary 
ew that in this respect she had done 
that had been required of her, but 
vas not deceived as to the essential fact 
hat her marriage, in spite of its brilliant 
itward aspects was—a failure. 

The distaste that she had for certain 
eculiarities of his intensive masculinity 

the assertive narrowing of his eyes, the 
idden settling of his jaw, the impatient 
irug of his powerful shoulders—had 
ow grown to the very vergé of repulsion. 
{nd her very inability to cope with them 
zave these manifestations of his ill-humor 
i new and sinister significance. There were, 
oo, other repugnances, purely physical. 

But as she lost her power to control 
1is humors, her efforts at conciliation be- 
ime less and less. It was the indifference 
hat had come with failure. He wanted 
eep emotion. She hadn’t it to give. He 
old her, and she was almost ready to be- 
ieve him, that she was incapable of a 
great passion, and she was too clever not 
) understand what was passing in her 
yusband’s mind. He had taken a chance, 
hoping to win her heart by the sheer 
veight of the material things that she 
lesired. He had won her heart—to find 
it empty. 

Bart immersed himself more deeply in 
business, often remaining away from 
home for dinner, for the night, or even 
for several days at a time. He seemed, 
at least, to trust her implicitly, a faith, 
is she realized, born of his conviction 
that she had too little temperament to 
bother about. And Mary plunged fever- 
ishly into her social duties. Her own ef- 
iciency, she had long since discovered, 
was scarcely equal to the task of keeping 
up with her correspondence and arrang- 
ng her engagements. These duties were 
10w intrusted to Miss Warner, her social 
secretary, a poor relation of one of the 
offshoots of the Savages. Miss Warner 
came during the morning hours, paid the 
1ousehold bills and otherwise saved Mary 
the wear and tear of clerical duties. 

Mary was now, it seemed, a famous 
person, a patroness of bazaars, a director 
yf charitable organizations to which she 
ontributed money, both her husband’s 
ind her own. The deception that she 
iad practiced upon him in retaining her 
»wnership of Madame Lenise seemed all 
the more justifiable because of the con- 
tinued success of the shop, the money 
rom which she devoted as she pleased 
to personal charities. She still bought 
her costumes there, and this gave her 
the excuses she needed to keep in touch 
vith its business affairs. And her own 
wardrobe was so effective that many if 
not all of her closest acquaintances gave 
the shop their patronage, often at Mary's 
unobtrusive suggestion. 

And so with every hour occupied, there 
was little time to give to her unhappiness. 
She moved in a constant fever of excite- 
ment which she did not dare to relax, 








striving for forgetfulness in a mad rush 
for gayety, and in the culture of music 
and art, to regain something of her ideal- 
ism. And one Sunday morning, contrary 
to her custom, she came down dressed for 
the street. Bart was in the library read- 
ing his papers. She calmly announced 
her intention of going to church. 

He lowered his Times, looked up with 
a grunt and laughed. 

“Church! Why?” 

“T feel like it,” she said quietly. 

“The consolations of religion!” he said 
with a sneer. “Go to it, my dear.” 


HE turned without a word, and went 
out. It was a good impulse, largely 

genuine, but practical too, for unless he 
slept on Sunday mornings, Bart was likely 
to be irritable. She went out into the 
street and turned eastward. Any church 
would do. She followed the groups of 
people, entered a building, knelt and 
prayed, using fragments of prayers she 
had once known. Visions came back to 
her of the parish church in the old 
country, of her Aunt Katherine and 
Father Donnelly downtown in New York 
—so long forgotten. The organ played 
as she knelt. She felt like weeping, but 
didn’t; there were people in the pew who 
would have observed her. It didn’t seem 
much to matter what she prayed. The 
mere act of worship was sufficient. 

After a while, when she rose, she found 
the place familiar and remembered that 
she had come here one Sunday with Joe 
Bass. She recalled the sermon the minis- 
ter had preached, because its subject had 
been Ambition, and had provoked on their 
way to her apartment an argument with 
Joe which had ended in one of their 
frequent quarrels. Why should she be 
made to think of Joe in this hour of her 
unhappiness? She tried to fix her at- 
tention upon the service, but did not suc- 
ceed. She thought, not of God but of 
herself. She had come to pray and re- 
mained to scoff. Her own troubles were 
so real, the Deity so intangible. She left 
the church before the sermon; her good 
impulse ended in morbid introspection. 
She did not know what she had expected 
to find in the church—a miracle of spirit- 
ual healing perhaps; but nothing had 
happened except the riot of her accusing 
conscience, which told her that she had 
sold her soul into slavery. 

She walked into the Park, trying to 
clear her brain of its cobwebs, but with- 
out interest, though the air was bracing 
and the scene colorful. There was no 
life in her. She wondered whether or 
not she was going to be ill. But at last 
her pulses quickened to the air and sun- 
shine. Her hour of depression had 
passed. Life was good. What mattered 
occasional moments of unhappiness, of 
personal humiliation, even, when she had 
gained everything else the world had to 
offer? Convenient sophistry! It had al- 


ways served her. 

\ JINTER vielded grudgingly to the 
blossoms of spring—too slowly in- 

deed, for Mary, who had a real fondness 
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(Continued from 
page 76) 


for Gorton Farms. She needed a rest, 
too, and welcomed at last the chance to 
be out of doors and about the planting 
of the garden. This was one of the oc- 
cupations she really enjoyed, for flowers, 
the pretty things, rewarded one’s efforts 
so handsomely. The long perspective to 
the little Greek shrine was a constant de- 
light, and day by day as she lay in her 
chaise-longue in the pergola recuperating 
her energies, she watched the changing 
colors of every growing thing. The love 
of beauty, discovered to her by Alan 
Wetherby, was almost a passion—perhaps 
the only passion that she had. And Gor- 
ton Farms helped to satisfy it; for in 
whichever direction she looked were 
things pleasant to the eye. 

She liked Gorton Farms for other rea- 
sons. Bart always seemed more amiable 
when in the country, for here he had his 
horses, his tennis, and in rainy weather, 
squash. Recently, too, he seemed to have 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude 
which gave her reason to hope that they 
were not yet beyond the reach of some 
satisfactory attitude toward each other 
At the Long Island place, too, Mary 
only saw her intimate friends, and as 
Bart frequently went away on business, 
during a great deal of the spring and 
early summer she was left to her own 
devices. 


[4 spite of her affiliations with other 
sets in town, the intimacy with Bertha 
and her crowd, most of whom were neigh- 
bors in the country, was not diminished. 
Bertha’s caustic comments on men and 
things fitted well into the irony of Mary’s 
moods. There were many who were un- 
happy. Who wasn’t? The dry bones of 
family skeletons rattled when Bertha was 
about. Wilkes Harbison’s affair with 
Clara Northrop was the latest item. 

“You never can tell about these pussy- 
footers,’ Bertha announced as she dropped 
into a wicker chair and put her feet up 
on another. “Clara was always just a 
bit too quiet to be trusted. Still waters— 
et cetera.” 

“TI never thought her that kind, though 
—or Wilkes,” said Mary. “He always 
seemed so genuine and above-board.”’ 

“Funny, isn’t it!” laughed Bertha. 
“The higher they are, the harder they 
fall.” And then after a moment: “I’m 
glad I’m not married. They can call me 
an old maid if they like. But Id rather 
be chasing a tennis-ball than a skittish 
husband. I could have married Wilkes 
or Phil Despard—and now one of them 
is a gay Lothario, and the other a ¢ertium 
quid. See what I escaped—an affinity 
on the one hand, a stamp collection on 
the other! If there’s any being more 
uncertain than woman—it’s man. You'd 
better be keeping an eye on Bart.” 

“Bart!” Mary’s smile and shrug were 
the exact measure of her incredulity. But 
Bertha frowned. 

“Indeed, I mean what I say,”” she went 
on with a rush. “I hope you don't mind. 
But I don’t care whether you mind or 
not—because I’m fond enough of you to 
say exactly what I think.” 
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UZZLED, Mary examined her. “And 

even if you weren't so fond, you'd say 
it, just the same,” she said with a smile 
I think I can stand it, Bertha.” 

Well,” Bertha went on deliberately, 
what I wanted to say, darling, was that 
you've fooled a lot of people into think- 
ing how happy you and Bart are. But 
vou haven’t fooled me. It was a mistake 
that I was born in Manhattan, instead of 
Missouri. Maybe I notice things other 
people don’t. I’ve watched you, and I've 
watched Bart. You're both a little too 
damned polite to each other in public to 
be quite natural.” 

“How absurd you are!” 


“Truth! Some people don’t notice 
things, but I do. You've lost your pep, 
ny dear. You act as though you were 


valking in your sleep. If these are the 
cutward and visible signs of connubial 
felicity, I'd prefer a nice cool nunnery 
with a convenient golf-course.” 

I think I'm just a little tired,” put 


in Mary quietly. “I’ve been doing too 
much.” 

“Ye-ah,” drawled Bertha, “and think- 
ing too much. It wont do any good— 
thinking,” Bertha went on. “The only 
thing to do when you're feeling the way 
you do, is to go out and raise hell. That's 
ny prescription. It works, too 

Thanks, dear,” said Mary, smiling 


ironically. “You're such a comfort 

She rose, walked the length of the pergola 
and returned. They were quite alone, 
at a the house Hence 
the frankness of their remarks. ‘The 
that I don’t want to raise hell 
interest me. I’m sick of men 
They're all rather hor- 


distance trom 
rouble 1s, 
It wouldn't 
-sick of them. 
in a way.” 
Miss Pardee examined 
H-m! It’s as bad as that! 
it might be.” 
Having yielded to the bitter moment, 
Mary now regretted it. Though she knew 


her shrewdly 
I thought 


that Bertha had the reputation for re- 
specting personal confidences, she was 
sorry she had revealed so much. But 
Bertha went on quickly. 

‘You know that you can trust me, 
Mary. I don’t mind a bit of gossip, but 
I don’t sacrifice my friends unneces- 
sarily.” 


N ARY stopped at the edge of the step 
and gazed forth at the landscape. 
‘There's nothing to tell,’ she said with 
a shrug. “We get along. He gives me 
everything in the world I want. He lets 
me do as I please. I never question him 
about—”’ 
She paused abruptly and turned to her 
companion, as a thought came to her. 
“What did mean awhile ago, 
Bertha,” she asked, “when you said that 
I'd better be keeping an eye on Bart?” 
“Oh, nothing,” said Bertha, putting her 
feet down uneasily. “It’s just that men 
have a genius for getting into mischief.” 
Mary stared at her visitor, who was 
preoccupied with her cigarette 
“I don’t know why I think so, Bertha,” 
she said quietly, “but that last remark of 
yours doesn't quite genuine.” 
Miss Pardee frowned—then laughed 
That’s just the way with people. I’m 
so frank that when I deal in abstractions 
everyone refuses to recognize them.” 
Silence for a moment, in which Mary 


you 


seem 








kept her gaze on Bertha’s face, until 
Bertha, impatient, at last burst forth 

“Don't look at me like that with your 
big eyes, Mary. You give me the willies.” 

Mary glanced away and then sank into 
the chair beside her friend, taking her 
hand 

“You must 
on knowing.” 

Miss Pardee frowned at her cigarette, 
which she smeared out in the ash-receiver 
on the wicker table 

“Tell me. What do you know about 
Bart?” Mary insisted. 


tell me, Bertha. I insist 


HE visitor was silent a moment, 

thinking deeply. And then she turned 
and caught Mary’s hand in bot of hers 

‘I came here to tell you’ I tried 
yesterday, but I hadn’t the nerve. That’s 
the reason I’ve been beating around the 
bush. I’ve known for a long while that 
vou were unhappy, but it was such a ter- 
ribly personal thing to talk -bout. unless 
you gave me the chance. Sut I’ve had 
to force you. If I hadn’t known that 
vou didn’t get along with Bart, I'd have 


guessed that he didn’t get along with 
you.” 
She paused in difficu'ty, but Marv 


urged her on 

“You mean that he Mary couldn't 
finish the phrase, though she already real- 
ized the character and imminence of the 
revelation 

“A girl,” gasped 
ordinary person—a 
automobile 


Bertha, “—quite an 
blonde, a clerk in an 
agency, o1 something. Oh. 


I’m so—so sorry. But I thought you 
ought to know. I'd want somebody t 


tell me,” she said in extenuation 

As Bertha paused, Marvy groped for 
her words with difficulty, speaking in a 
suppressed tone. 


“Does anyone—I mean—does every- 
one, know of this?” 
“I’m afraid so. It’s been going on for 





some time—but very quietly.” 

“Go on,” Mary insisted. 

“Well, it was Bert Lascelles who saw 
them last. You know, he runs up and 
down to the city in his power boat. The 
other night he saw Bart and this girl— 
Bert recognized her—putting off in a 
launch at Thirty-fourth Street. Bart 
didn’t see him. Bert was naturally curi- 
ous, and watched. The launch went out 
to the Cybele, which got under way at 
once and went up the Sound.” 


“What day was that, Bertha?” asked 
Mary calmly. She had recovered her 
self-possession now, and was thinking 


clearly. Something had to be done to 


stop this terrible story—at least, until 
she had time to think about it. 
“Oh, I don’t know exactly. Monday 


or Tuesday, I believe.” 

“IT see,” said Mary. And then with a 
laugh she rose and fingered the roses on 
the table. “There are times when I'd be 
willing to believe almost anything of 
Bart, Bertha dear. But Bert Lascelles 
must have been mistaken. Bart has been 
here—every night—at Gorton Farms.” 

“Oh!” Bertha subsided suddenly, star- 
ing at Mary’s intolerant back. She had a 
feeling that she’d made a mess of things, 
but knew just the same that she couldn’t 
believe Mary's last statement. He hadn't 
here at Gorton Farms, of course 
knew that he hadn't, and so did 


been 
She 
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Mary. After the frankness of her revela 
tion, which might involve her unpleasant! 
in Mary’s affairs, it hurt her to think that 
Mary should be genuine than she 
was. But she couldn't insist upon thx 
truth of the story in the face of Mary’ 
exoneration of her husband 
Of course,” she said uneasily after 
moment, “Bert may have been mistaken 
“Oh, I'm sure he was, Bertha.” Mar 
insisted coolly 
Bertha 
fortable 
‘I hope you—you realize. Mary, that 
I was only actuated by the warmest 
friendship. I don’t want you to think—” 
“Of course, Bertha.” Mary turned and 
embraced her visitor. Her poise was ad- 
mirable, her voice clear, her smile wreath- 
ing prettily. “Don’t be silly. Of course 


less 


rose. She was very uncom 


I'm grateful to you. Doesn't it show 
how devoted we are when we can go 


through such a conversation 
break in friendship! 
awfully!” 

Bertha 


eise 


without a 
I do thank you, 
went There seemed nothing 
to do, and Mary followed her out 
to her car, still wearing her ballet-dancer’s 


smile 


UT when Bertha had gone, Mary went 
up to her bedroom, closing and lock- 





ing her door. Her denial of Bertha’s 
story, she realized, had been instinctive 
and less a defense of Bart than of her- 


She could not bear to think that 
anyone—even her best friend—should be- 
lieve what Bertha did. She was even a 
ittle less shocked at the thought of the 
ulfair itself than at the affront her husband 
had offered to her self-esteem. She real- 
ized with dismay at her confidence in her 
own perfections, that it had never en- 
tered her mind that Bart could think of 
iny other woman. He had never had a 
reputation for ¢hat sort of thing, even 
luring his previous marriage. He had al- 
Ways run straight with Lillian. He had 
asserted that fact in a moment of tremen- 
sincerities, and Mary had believed 


self 








dous 
him 

But this—of course the story was true 
Bart himself had told her that he was 
going to Boston on the Cybele. Bert had 
seen him go. There was no doubt. Bertha 
wouldn't have dared to come telling such 
a story lightly—it was too hazardous, of 
such a man as Bart. Neither would Bert 
Lascelles have dared. Bart could have 


ruined him, could ruin him now, unless 
he had grown too indifferent to care. 


Mary now understood Bart's amiabil- 
ity, his new attitude of conciliation, which 
had so surprised and pleased her. He had 
already decided to go his own way with 


this—this “clerk in an automobile agency 


or something. A blonde—” Mary 
wondered why Bertha had taken the 


trouble to be so specific about her col- 


oring. “Quite an ordinary person—” 
She would be that. Bart’s idle hours 
with Mary had never been definitely 


pledged to the finer things of life. It 
amazed her that she had not guessed 


that such a thing as this was bound to 
happen 

She paced the floor slowly, aware that 
she was now face to face with desperate 
expedients. Temptations born of her hus- 
band’s more exacting moments—to escape 
the thralldom of his personality, which 
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‘| put it off —just put it off © 

















“ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE!” he ex- 
A claimed with a pathetic smile, “Will it be any use, 
I wonder, now that the funeral is over? 

“Six years ago I clipped a coupon to send to the Insti- 
tute, but—I didn’t send it. I put it off. . . just put it off. 
I was thirty-nine then, with a flourishing business, and 
considerable property. Now I am forty-five and all I 
own is the tools out there in the shop. Last week I sent in 
a coupon—six years late. 

“You know where the Emerson Store was, don’t you?” 
he asked. “Well, I’m it. I’m the bankrupt.” 

“Lack of experience?” the Institute representative ven- 
tured. 

“On the contrary, I’ve had pretty broad experience. 
I’ve made money as a retailer, as a salesman and a jobber. 
And I know the heating and sheet-metal business as well 
as any man—but I didn’t know enough. 

“The National Homes Company built a hundred homes 
here some time ago. I got the contract for the heating and 
roofing work. It was my big opportunity. 

“But I'd never been thoroly grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of business. As a result, the business and $18,000 are 
gone. . . . And so you see me here today, with one man, 
and my tools—all that is left after twenty years’ work.” 

He paused a moment. Then his slightly stooped shoul- 
ders straightened. 

“But it’s not too late to be- 
gin again,” he declared. “‘And 
this time I’m going to start 
right. That's why I sent in the 
coupon and asked you to call. 

But what a world of dif- 
ference it would have made to 
me,’ he concluded, “If I had 
acted six years ago, instead of 
putting it off till now!” 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bldy., Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Haven’t you put it off 
long enough? 


for soME TIME, probably, you have 
been hearing about the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, and what it has 
done forso many men. Perhaps, like 
the man whose true story you have 
just read—we have withheld his 
name only to protect his pride 
you have even torn out a coupon, 
and then you “just put it off.” 

To you the Institute says only this: 

Kivery year that you postpone this 
training is costing you thousands ot 
dollars in real, cold cash. Why? The 
answer is simple mathematics It 
you reach a large income at fifty 
you have a certain number of high- 
salaried vears before you. If you 
reach that same income at thirts 
five, you have fifteen additiona! 
highly-paid years. Think what that 
means at $5,000 or $10,000 or $15,- 
000 a vear! 


Figure it out for yourself 


The Institute was founded to save 
those wasted years in men’s lives- 
in your life. Thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service it has given 
200,000 men that well-rounded 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
business that alone makes men suc- 
cessful executives. 

You are not asked to take these 
facts on faith. The Institute has 
published a little book called “Forg 
ing Ahead in Business” which con- 
tains all the facts about the Course 
You have only to clip the coupon 
below, and it will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Send for 
it today! 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


871 Astor Place New York City 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” which 
I may keep without obligation. 


Name _. 


Business 
Address. _ 


Business 
Position - - 
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jobber cannot supply 
Larus & Brother Company 


Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
you would pay the jobber 


peace pipe 
in wartime 


vou prepaid by parcel post a one 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 


or 
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As any ex-doughbo will tell vou 
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| attached ‘himself to hers. 


dominated every waking thought when he 
near—these had never assailed her 
definitely as now They wore the 
guise of a hope that had been too long 
deferred. Here was something definite to 
pin her aversion to—an overt act of bru- 
tality that even society could not condone 
The simplest expedient, the easiest ex- 
she thought naturally of that at 
vas to stay on at Gorton Farms, 


was 


SO 


pedient 


gnoring the information Bertha had 
rrought to her That was the conven- 
onal thing to do—what Bertha would 
ave done, what she obviously expected 
Mary to do, what other women of their 
icquaintance had done or were doing 
But in her quieter moments she hated 
all that Bart had given her. And _ this 
was the most hateful, the most portentous 
oment of them all—a moment which 
eld for her the splendid horror of con- 
tinuance—or the delicious. desperate 


nedy of relinquishment 


idden tragment of will which Bart 
ever dominated, she drew strength to 
these alternatives She had 
rned to be afraid of Bart. He could 
when he chose, and a capacity 
or violence always seemed to lurk about 


F ROM some deep source of character 
ah 


ve Drutla 


She had seen him once in a rage 

it one of the under-gardeners, and the 

ory of his tury came to her now, like 
hreat of a blow 


| He had ne 


er shown an anger like that 


her. perhaps because his disappoint- 

in his marriage was too vital to be 

nut into words; but she knew that he 
Continued 

she reflected, such things did happen 
Jut_ such a preposterous thing for a 
healthy man to Jet happen. What was he 
about, anyway, that he let himself get 
ito such a hole? She figured up rapidly 


hat she could just about get her hotel- 


bill paid and pay her fare home with 
what she had. Home! And his insolence 
renting her house for six months! 
Well, she'd have to go back. She'd have 
unless—distastefully she ventured 


forth to see what Peter had to offer. 


E had been very attentive, enjoyed 
playing around With her. There was 
vetween them a host of little catchwords 


and allusions and slight memories all 
voven into a fabric of flirtation. But 


the next day she sought to find out if 
the fabric was durable 
Her mirror cheered her on. To look 
thirty-two at forty was an achievement 
that few of the women around her could 
1atch, and she had admitted style. She 
accustomed to the little 
followed her, and to the 
which her costumes drew 
forth. Her group was one of the 
smartest in the winter colony—not quite 
the smartest, perhaps, but extremely no- 
table, photographed, remarked upon. 
Osprey, who had a sufficient acquaintance 
to join any one of the groups. had rather 
The cards lay 
right, and with a faint feeling of bleak- 
ness Amy began to figure her plays. 


had become 
that 


omments 


glances 
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was quite capable of giving it expression 
if she goaded him. 

But blows 
matter nothing now. 
cision had arrived. She was almost glad 
that her husband had provided it; for 
suddenly she saw the ugly picture of her 
destiny: the complaisant wife. tolerant in- 
decently, herself the victim of his violent 
whims—a middle age of sodden indif- 
ference, of nerve-racking recrimination. 
Impossible! 

She could not see where she had failed 
him. He had expected by the magnif- 
cence of his gifts to win her soul as well 
as her body. She had given him her body 


even, seemed to 
A moment of de- 


curses, 


brought it to him beautiful and un- 
tarnished. She had sold him that. and 
he had understood and been  satistied 
But her soul! That had never been in- 


cluded in the bargain. Her soul was her 
own. That was something that he hadn't 
been able to grasp—it was hidden too 
deep, with the rare and beautiful things 


of the spirit that he had tried to stifle. 
Only Joe Bass and Alan had had a 
glimpse of those 

She had even thought them dead. 


But as she tried to find light in, the dark- 
ness all about her, she knew that some- 
thing of her spirit still survived, that a 
spark still glowed among the embers and 
threatened to burst into flame. Courage 
seemed to come to her, gathering weight 
by the memories 0 needless brutalities. 


The climax of this memorable novel 
is of special interest. Be sure to read 
it in the forthcoming October issue 


of The Red Book Magazine. 


\ slight appearance of melancholy, 
which would of course draw out question- 
ing from him. began the game. 

“IT have to go home tomorrow.” 

“Home?” asked Osprey. 

“Ves 

“Somebody ill?” 

She shook her head. 

Then what?” Osprey queried. “This 
is no time to go. The next week's going 
to be a lot of fun.” 

She shrugged. ‘We live in a barbarous 
age. You must after all do what vour 
husband tells you to, if you want to live 
in peace.” 

‘Husbands are no longer permitted to 
be unreasonable.” 

“Do they ask for permission?” 

“They should—if they insist on their 
wives leaving all the fun at the height of 
the season. Wire him defiance.” 

“Easy to say,” sighed Amy, “but after 
all, if a woman has no one to enforce her 
defiance—’ She let the words trail. In 
her green chiffon she looked like a dis- 
consolate fairy—a well-fed fairy. Her 
eyes and the tip of her furled parasol 
trailed the ground, and she missed the 
sharpened glance Osprey gave her, the 
glance of the expert appraiser of situa- 
tions. 

For a moment he seemed to be revolv- 
ing something in his mind, and an in- 
tangible possibility hung in the air be- 
tween them. In the moment’s hesitation 
Amy knew that she had not been mis- 
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The introduction by Nash of this new Victoria 
is of profound importance to that vast American 
public eager for the most exclusive enclosed car 
excellence yet anxious to restrain its expenditure 
to a moderate figure. 


Both in beauty of body and brilliance of per- 
formance this new model is without precedent 
or parallel in its field. 


It stands out vividly and compellingly as a value 
so unique and dominant as to assure it from the 
outset an overwhelming welcome. 


The new-type windshield, slanted rearward with 
consummate artistry, broadens the driver’s area 
of vision and with the long, rolling sweep of the 
new-type fenders serves to heighten even further 
the distinctive smartness of the car. 


Features and Appointments of the new Victoria—Full 
127-inch wheelbase. Toned Nash Blue. New slanted type windshield. Broader 
driving vision, Long rear deck with built-in trunk set low in deck. Seats for four 
passengers, and a child’s seat just behind the driver. Nickeled guard bars on top of 
trunk. Kick plates to protect paint from heel and toe. Rear-view mirror. Length- 
ened full-sweeping fenders. Rubber-filled running boards. New and compact 
grouping of instruments under glass. Flush type vanity case and smoking set. 
Fine quality clock on dash. Automatic windshield wiper. (1788) 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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taken in the effect she had made on the 
susceptible Mr. Osprey. But the moment 
passed, and Mr. Osprey held on to him- 
self 

“Oh, well,” he said somewhat lamely, 
“tackle esses tyrant and do see if he wont 
relent. It'll be awfully dull without you.” 

The humiliation was hideous. Out ot 
it Amy lifted an insolent chin 

“It’s often dull here,” she gave 
back. “Tyrants can be exciting.” 

He took her back to the hotel, and she 
made arrangements for her departure 
\ll the conventions were observed, all 
he traces ol flight from money-stringency 
She told people that she had 


him 


, 
covered up 


to go back to her husband, who was really 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
And she even told the Douglases that 


she would have to ask them to visit her 


some other time, because if Allan was 
really ill he would need all her time. It 
all worked out decently, except that she 
had to change her plans so as to avoid 
excess-fare trains, when she went over 
her available funds, and that was em- 


barrassing 


a 


sense of outrage 


arrived in Minneapolis on Sunday 
orning, with ten dollars, and a terrific 
mitigated slightly by the 


fact that she had seen a Sunday paper 
on the tral and the society page had 
given the leading place to one of the 


beach photographs Overtone had taken of 
her. Allan met her, looking extremely 
tired. He stowed her slim and shining 
dressing-cases away in a yellow taxi which 


was waiting 


“Where’s Hjalmar and the car?” she 


demanded. 

I let them go,” answered Allan. “I've 
got a room in the hotel for a while, and 
I thought we could go up there, and you 
could clean up and rest a bit.” 


She sat in a corner of the taxi with 
bitten lips. ‘Does everyone know?” she 
asked hoarsely. 


“Know what?” 

“About the house.” 

“Quite a few. They are all jealous 
They think I made a damned good 
bargain. You see, we really are making 

oney every month the Harrisons are 
there.” 

‘And the car?” 

“Oh—I sold that because I thought I 
wouldn't need it, and it seemed to me 
that = might rather not stay in town 
You might find a quiet country place for 
a few months this spring—you and 
Madeline. I have an idea myself that—”’ 

“We'll stay at the St. George,” she in- 
terrupted quickly. 


“IT can't afford it.” 
‘But you must have money if you 
sold the car and are renting the house 


and sending me nothing,” she said shrilly. 


“Oh, I used that money. I paid a lot 
of bills.’ He drew a check-book from 
his pocket and began considering. ‘A lot 


of your bills—for the house redecorating, 
and for your summer clothes—last sum- 
mer’s, and for all the clothes you took to 
Palm Beach, the sport ones. It didn't 
seem right to me to have all those things 
written up in the paper until they were 
paid for, somehow.” 
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“Have you gone crazy?” asked Amy 
Her well-tended face was pale now, and 


dark little sagging ruts showed under the 
eyes. 

“Crazy?” her husband countered. “No, 
dear-heart. I’ve come back to sanity. 
I’m responsible for this show we run, 
this life we lead, and I don’t propose to 
be such a weak sister that we all end in 
the ditch. We are altogether too close 
to it for comfort.” 

“Tt’s not my fault, heaven knows,” she 
cried bitterly; “I’ve done nothing but 
manage and put up a front on nothing 
at all, practically. Why, you ought to 
see how other women spend. Daisy Todd 
was at the Beach, and you know they 
haven’t anything, and she was spending 
more than I ever dream of spending. 
There’s no gratitude—no thanks——”’ 

He laid his hand on hers. 

“Let’s show the Todds an example, 
Amy dear.” 

But unfortunately at that moment the 
taxi stopped and Amy found the luggage 
being deposited on the sidewalk in front 
of a hostelry from which she shrank. 


‘“He’s left us at the wrong hotel,” she 
said sharply 

“No—I'm staying here,’ answered 
Allan. 

For a moment he thought she was 


about to make a scene. Then her rigid, 
beautifully gowned form crossed the side- 
walk and went up the steps in front of 
her husband into the lobby of a hotel 
which was patronized by nobody any 
more, an old, good hotel transformed now 
a “family” place. 


HE scene came in Allan’s room, and 

took place in the small space avail- 
able between the bureau and the bed. 
Amy began by a calm and cold attitude 
of reasonableness, the reasonableness of 
a keeper dealing with 4 lunatic. Later 
it was the lunatic who remained calm. 
As the excessiveness of his crimes became 
clear, the facts that her home was closed 


to her for at least six months,— “and it 
might be wise to rent it longer, though I 
hope we shant have to let it go per- 


manently, dear,’”—that she was motorless, 
that Madeline was expected in the city 
in a few days, and that her husband’s 
plans seemed to be either to find them 
all a cheap flat here or to relegate her and 
Madeline to that dreadful old house in 
Allato, where they had begun housekeep- 
ing twenty years ago—as he made her 
understand all this, she ran the gamut 
from denunciation to complete hysterics. 
And when she had flung at him, “You 
needn’t think I'm going to be the wife 
of a failure! There are lots of other men 
in the world,’ Allan hal simply raised 
the window as if she needed air and said: 
“Let’s not exaggerate the situation, 
dearie, or talk any of that vulgar rot. 
I’m not a failure, and there may be lots 
of other men, but you aren't married to 
them or going to be. You're getting 
along now into middle age, and it’s my 
business to provide for our future and 
old age better than I have been doing. 
I really think, my dear, it’s entirely my 
fault for not assuming control of ex- 
penditures a little earlier. I might have 
saved you some of the distress and em- 
barrassment.” 
Despite his calm, it too 


was none 
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pleasant to see Amy’s distended eyes and 
look of something like terror. After she 
had worn herself out in a fit of weeping, 
Allan laid her gently down on the bed, 
took off her askew hat, placed a wet 
towel on her forehead and brushed her 
hair back from her brow with a gesture 
that he remembered from fifteen years 
before. She was quiet at last, and he 
left the room saying he would come back 
to take her down to luncheon. And 
when she moaned that she would die 
rather than go down to eat with a lot of 
traveling men, he closed the door gently 
and took her at her word, ordering 
luncheon to be sent up to her room at 
twelve o'clock. 


A MY chose Allato. It was a decision 
4% made before the arrival of Madeline 
and purely for Madeline's sake, she told 
herself. The girl could not be subjected 
to the talk of all the girls she knew, if 
they took a cheap flat. Amy did not give 
up without a violent if not protracted 
struggle. She refused to speak to Allan 
at first, but was forced to abandon that 
attitude so that she might propose reason- 
able alternatives, such as a “decent apart- 
ment in a decent part of town with only 
a couple of maids and a hired car’—or 
possibly a trip to California, where she 
could get a most inexpensive bungalow. 
\llan always began to figure on these 
propositions in a maddening way and then 
to show her the figures. It couldn't be 
done. For six months the most of his 
income had to go to paying off debts, and 
they had to live on a four-thousand-dol- 
lar-a-year scale. What small profit came 
from the house would take care of some 
minor needs. At the end of the six 
months, he told her, they might have a 
freer hand. 

“Not as free as it used to be, I’m 
afraid,’ he said half ruefully, “or we'd 
be in the same old mess. Besides, I’m 
going to put a part of my money aside 
to increase my share in the business. 
I've simply got to, or Perkins” (Perkins 
was next to him in importance) “will 
get in ahead of me.” 

\my froze him with a look. 

“Your sudden thrift ought to be ad- 
mirable; but you've either been a rotten 
manager, or you're concealing something. 
Other men manage to give their wives a 
little comfort—don’t drag them to dis- 
gusting hotels!” 

She went to meet her daughter with 
the air of one meeting a mourner come 
to a deathbed, but Madeline alighted 
from the train as breezily as usual. 

“Saved my life, Father,” she said, giv- 
ing him a light kiss with a smile reminis- 
cent of Amy’s youth. “I certainly was 
glad to get away—likely to have flunked, 
anyway. What’s the matter, Mother? 
Father broke and you have to take in 
washing ?” 

“Don’t jest about it,” 
real tears in her eyes. 

“Well, don’t be so serious,” answered 
Madeline. “It’s awfully romantic to be 
bankrupt—more or less.” 

“Less,” laughed Allan, 
time in weeks. 

Madeline did shy off a little at Allato. 
She assured her father that she had lots 
of friends who would be willing to have 
her stay with them indefinitely, that she 


said Amy with 


for the first 
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wouldn't have to spend any money, be- 
cause she'd say he was broke and that 
she’d soon pick up a millionaire to set 
them all straight. Madeline’s breezy 
friendliness was harder to combat than 
Amy’s tragedy. She made fun of his 
idea of restoring the family balance and 
reducing her and her mother to expert 
chicken-raisers in Allato. 

“Not that I couldn't just as soon raise 
chickens, darling,” she told Allan, “but 
it really would be better to let me go to 
stay with the Wentworths in Pasadena. 
And then Mother could stay at a hotel 
near me. I'll trim her hats and keep her 
inexpensive!” 

It was only a dogged undercurrent in 
Allan’s brain, and the fact that neither 
his wife nor his daughter had any money 
at all, that made it possible for him to 
win his point. In the end Madeline 
began to look at him with somewhat of 
Amy’s look of regarding a jailer who 
was demented. Yet the train for Allato, 
Minnesota, started one day, carrying two 
delightfully dressed women, with a multi- 
tude of patent-leather bags and the equip- 
ment of transcontinental travelers. 


LLATO, still wearing its winter drifts 

of dirty snow, and unconscious of its 
unkemptness and unfitness as a winter 
resort, greeted them without being im- 
pressed. They found amateur taxies at 
the station and made their way to the 
old house which Allan still owned, the 
house which had been his father’s and in 
which he and Amy had been so proud to 
start housekeeping. It gave Amy the 
strangest sense of dream reminiscence to 
see the cab stop before the sidewalk 
which led up to the old gray frame house. 
She had not been here, nor had any faint- 
est desire to come, since Allan had suc- 
ceeded so well that the city had called 
him. 

“It’s worse than I thought,” said 
Madeline, and tipped up a suitcase in the 
middle of the porch to sit on it in a pose 
of unconquerable dismay while her 
mother fumbled for the key which Allen 
had pressed into her unwilling hand. 
But queer thoughts tumbled around mixed 
up with memories in Amy’s head. So 
it had come to this, after all his fine talk! 
They were dumped back into this hole! 

The house had been rented since they 
left it, for fifteen years, to two old 
people who were now too feeble to keep 
house longer. It was empty but fur- 
nished. The Rowells had left their “old 
stuff” there when they had gone to Min- 
neapolis, Amy pointing out that it would 
aid in rental or sale, but really afraid that 
she might have to take some of the fur- 
niture with her. It was furniture which 
had been the property of Allan’s father 
and did not date back nearly far enough 
to be interesting, only far enough to be 
ugly. But as Amy looked around her, 
recalling the familiar shape of the parlor 
and the little room back of that, the rose 
rep draperies between dining-room and 
back room, she was assailed again by 
memories. 

“And this is Paris!” 
another attitude. 

“Tt was good enough for me for the 
first five years I was married,” her mother 
answered unexpectedly. “Suppose that 
you run upstairs and find your room. 


said Madeline in 
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It's not hard. You take the front room 
on the left of the stairs.” 

Amy herself went to the kitchen and 
flung open a window. She had not 
wanted to, but instinctively she did what 
she always had done when she used to 
come in and find the house airless. For a 
moment she regarded the clean, empty 
kitchen with its small gas stove and rows 
of painted cans. How little impression 
old Mr. and Mrs. Trenor had made in 
the fifteen years they had rented the 
house! It looked just the same—it was 
incredible. Returning through the house, 
she caught a glimpse of the street outside 
the window, with its leafless trees antl 
the small frame houses on the opposite 
side, and went upstairs to bemoan her 
inability to break away from this place 
She wept, first removing her hat and put- 


' ting it on the old shelf in the closet. And 


| 
| 


| 


she wept until Madeline heard her and 
came to her door to say airily: 

“Come on, Mother! We're not dead 
yet. It isn’t so worse. We only have 
six months of it!” 

“Six months,” moaned Amy, “and out 
of everything, and you losing all your 


education and your father losing his 
mind!” 
Said Madeline: “I think you need 


some tea.” 

Amy groaned. But she heard Madeline 
go lightly down the stairs and then heard 
her in the kitchen, hunting, no doubt, for 
tea. There probably wasn’t any. Sud- 
denly Amy wondered if old Schmidt was 
still the grocer. He was just a block 
away. When she forgot something for 
supper, she used to run down that block, 
leaving Madeline sleeping alone some- 
times—just to have Allan’s supper right 
That was the sort of wife she had al- 
ways been—always. Her moans turned 
to sniffles, and she speculated on places 
where tea might be hidden, and arose. 


T was only three hours later that a 

grocer’s boy laden with packages came 
over from Schmidt’s—Schmidt still en- 
dured, and Madeline, having lit some 
candles in the parlor in preference to the 
central electric light, was playing on the 
funny old piano, so mercilessly out of 
tune. In the kitchen Amy sternly re- 
pressed the humming on her own lips. 
She was getting supper, and the air was 
fragrant with coffee and broiling chops. 

“You know,” said Madeline, over her 
lamb chop, “when I went over to that 
grocery, 1 met some awfully nice-looking 
young men. Is there a university near 
here—isn’t there?” 

“There’s a medical school.” 

“One-horse, I suppose.” 

“I should say not,” said her mother. 
“Why, students from everywhere come 
to the Allato Medical College.” 

“It may not be so dull,” meditated 
Madeline. “One of the young gentlemen 
marked my destination closely. Not so 
dull as Middlehurst! I asked, by the 
way, if I could get a horse to ride any- 
where. And it seems there’s a chance. 
As for me, Mother, I begin to enjoy being 
buried alive.” 

“Don't be silly! And don’t go play- 
ing with medical students without a cent 
in the world, for heaven's sake!"”» Amy’s 
tone was sharp, but her voice was alert, 
more alert than it had been in months. 
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Keeping open the wounds in an in- 
jured dignity is not so easy, particularly 
when the wounds will heal with activity 
and peace. They tried at first to find a 
servant and found it a hopeless task 
Amy, grumbling, pretended that she did 
what was necessary, but she was really 
engrossed. She cleaned and cooked and 
made Madeline help, and secretly began 
to enjoy enforced housewifery. 

And spring came; as in Palm Beach, 
so also in Allato. It brought a few 
spring fashions on the town streets, 
vaguely reminding Amy of the styles of 
ten months ago. But they were unim- 
portant. Trees budded easily in the soft 
weather, and everything grew green and 
friendly. All sorts of people came to 
see Amy, people whom she had forgotten, 
but who had not forgotten her, and who 
had followed her metropolitan life with 
envy or friendliness. No second-rate 
social tact could be used here. Amy’s 
full social powers were taxed. 

There were friendly people who wanted 
to do things to amuse Madeline, and it 
was hard to make it clear that Madeline 
was amusing herself. Amy was learning 
about Madeline. She had never heard a 
regret from her. Madeline found her- 
self a horse to rent, and not a bad one. 
She explored country roads, and often 


came home blithe with some amusing 
adventure. 
EFORE long the medical students 


came in the evening, and now and 
then some Allato girl joined the party, and 
they went to motion pictures and college 
dances, and sometimes some clever youth 
got Madeline to himself for an evening 
and they sat on the porch under the bud- 
ding vines, while within the house Amy 
thought with a sick feeling that she and 
Allan had used to sit like that. 

She told herself fiercely at first that 
she would find a way out of this, that 
she would not let Allan try his Petruchio 
tricks. Then little by little, her anger 
washed away by memories, she began to 
see Allan all through the house, and his 
absence wore down her resistance. She 
hoped he would come. But he did not. 
He stayed in Minneapolis and wrote 
pleasant, hopeful letters telling her defi- 
nite news about how things were clearing 
up, about what debts were paid off. She 
began to have a feeling of excitement 
about the day that he would pay off the 
last one. 

She found it necessary, in ‘ay, to 
warn Madeline. There was one dark 
young medical student who seemed too 
thoroughly in earnest. 

“You've got to Le careful, Madeline— 
you mustn't marry on nothing. Poverty 
isn’t any fun. How would you like to 
be stuck here for five—ten years? Oh, 
I'm glad you’re making a lark of it, since 
we are here, but remember the six months 
will be up in July. We'll go back to our 
own house. Don’t fall in love with a 
man who can’t take proper care of you.” 

And debonairly Madeline had picked 
leaves off the woodbine that hung over 
the porch and told her: “I don’t really 
want such a lot of care. Things always 
bore me—a lot of things around, I mean. 
I guess I’m like Father in that.” Amy 
jumped. “And you know,” continued 
Madeline, “it wears a man out to have 
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Vacation 
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| tired. 





to be always after the money. Look at 
the ones with money I might marry 
Half-alive ones who inherit it. or dead- 
and-alive ones who are trying to earn 
enough to buy diamonds and_ houses 
Why, just look how it wore Father out!” 

Her mother gasped, and the medical 
student arrived inopportunely, so that the 
discussion was closed. But that night for 


| the first time, lying upstairs in her room 


while the low voices went on below, Amy 
found herself weeping tears that were 
different from the ones she had been 


| shedding for weeks, not het, angry tears 


of hurt pride and deprivation, but tears 
that came from a deeper source. She 
lav in the bed she had used to share with 
her husband, and thought that she had 
worn her husband out. She was pained in 
places which had been overlaid with van- 
ity so long that she had forgotten they 
were still in her heart. Allan’s tired, 
determined face came back to her, his 
face as he had said good-by and she had 
flashed a look of angry scorn at him. 
These polite letters of his now! Polite- 
but nothing else. Perhaps he had found 
consolation somewhere. The memory of 
her brief passage with Peter Osprey rose 
to taunt her. Allan might have his own 
affairs. At that thought Amy rolled over 
to suppress a sob from the hearing of the 
two on the porch. 

“Mother gets morbid sometimes down 
here,” said Madeline to her swain, either 
hearing or guessing at the sob. 

“She ought to take more exercise,” he 
prescribed, full of his newly acquired 
craft; “make her ride with you. Doesn't 
she ride?” 

“Till try that. 
She used to ride.” 
things to think of. 

But the next day Madeline remem- 
bered. 

“It would do you no end of good to 
ride, Mother. Come on—try it.” 

“I’m stiff,” protested Amy. “And be- 
sides, I’ve no riding clothes!” 

“Oh, rubbish! An old white blouse 
I've a lot of them; and I’ve some extra 
khaki pants. Come on—it’ll do you no 
end of good. Rufus says so.” 

“Oh, does he? Is he family physician 
now, by any chance?” But Amy’s sar- 
casm was lost. Her daughter was ab- 
sorbed in having her way, and had gone 
to hunt for the khaki pants. 


I never thought of it. 
Then they had other 


LLAN had also had his way. He 
4 had paid his debts, and even had 
begun to figure on the purchase of more 
of an interest in the firm, and he had 
money on hand in his bank. But he was 
Having your own way, even if 
led by conviction, can be exhausting. He 
was glad to have his salary to lay again 
at Amy’s feet. All spring her face had 
haunted him, the look of horror with 
which she had come to regard him dur- 
ing their last encounters—horror and 
hatred. He had an idea that no man’s 
wife ought to be made to look at him 
like that. 

But he had no intention of going back 
to the old ways. He was going to build 
up the business and fortune he had been 
letting slip away from him, and provide 
for Amy and Madeline against their 
wills if necessary. He was going to be a 
man even if he was unhappy. Possibly 
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Madeline would understand some day 
and of course he would keep on trying 
to make Amy see. But there was so little 
hope. It was late July when he went 
down to see his family. 

He had brought a little bribe for Amy 
a new car, not the kind of car she fancied 
most, and chauffeurless, except for his 
driving; but still he thought it might 
please her. He had been rather patheti 
when he bought the car, trying desper 
ately to remember what were the things 
Amy liked best. Finally he had bought 
one which the salesman said was a “sport 
ing” model. The word struck his fancy 
as a concession. Armed with the new 
car, he drove to Allato. 

It was a forty-hour drive, and he ar- 
rived there at what he fancied was Amy’s 
breakfast-time, after he had been several 
hours on the road that morning. As he 
drove up the town streets, he, like Amy, 
was full of memories and more quickly 
tender than she because of them. He 
turned the corner and came in sight of 
his old house, and felt intolerably senti- 
mental. He had used to hurry home 
after he turned this corner, and how she 
had welcomed him! No such welcome 
today, he reminded himself grimly. 

The house was surprisingly familiar— 
even to the old green pillows on the 
porch steps. Like Amy, he thought that 
his old tenants had passed like caretak- 
ing ghosts. But there was no one in any 
of the rooms as he explored them. Yet 
Amy and Madeline lived here. There 
were flowers all about, just as Amy used 
to place them, and upstairs he found her 
clothes in the old closet where he always 
used to hit his head on the ceiling and 
swear. 

Other things came back to him so ab- 
sorbingly that he missed the arrival of his 
wife and daughter and their contempla- 
tion of the car outside. Madeline in- 
spected it carefully, but Amy, after one 
glance at her husband’s well-worn motor- 
coat lying on the seat, went up the porch 
steps and into the house. She met him 
in the hall, and as their glances of ap- 
prehension met, they forgot the things 
they had been fearing and the problems 
they had conjured up. It all seemed 
quite natural to Allan, and then he came 
back to bewilderment. In his arms he 
held this happy-looking, slender young 
woman who looked up at him in neither 
scorn nor contempt and was engagingly 
tremulous. His carefully planned speeches 
melted on his lips, and he bent and kissed 
her lips in quite the old fashion. 

“It’s great to see you, Father,” re- 
marked Madeline. “I like your car 
Are you choice of it? Because I have a 
suitor who can drive awfully well, but 
he hasn't any car.” 

Allan ignored her importunity. He 
held them -off to look at them, two slim, 
khaki-trousered figures. 

“Which of you is mother and which 
daughter, anyway?” he asked. “You look 
about the same age.” 

Amy laughed, and it was Madeline who 
answered. 

“Mother’s always at her best in sport 
clothes. Don’t you think so, Dad?” 


Another of Margaret Culkin Ban- 

ning’s delightful stories of the peo- 

ple we all know will appear in an 
early issue- Be sure to read it. 
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ANYTHING IN THE WORLD 


HEY went straight into the many- 
windowed, rock-walled living-room, 
the pleasantest in the Islands, men said. 
Maillard was sitting there, with Flore be- 
side him. Both were silent. There was 
no light in the room, but an unequal 
glimmer like the reflection of the sea. 
After a long pause, Maillard spoke, 
and his old-man’s voice was weak and 
tired. “I thought it’d be you, Danvers,” 
he said. “I’ve been waiting for you. Is 
that Dromeghan with you?” 


“Yes,” said old Nicky. “Shall he go 


| or stay?” 


| knows why. 


“He'd better stay,” answered Maillard. 
‘Now you've come in, you'd better stay, 
both of you, and we'll be done with it. 
She’s seen me drunk, and she 
knows.” 

“Oh, Maillard!” whimpered old Nicky. 
All this time the young man was silent, 
gazing at the girl in the gloom, but she 
did not look at him. 


“Yes,” went on Maillard very quietly. 
“She knows. She's been brought up to 
hate it worse than murder. Now she 


It was a week ago, Danvers. 
The thirst came on me like fire, and I 
finished the bottles. My father couldn't 
have cleaned it up quicker, nor his father, 
and they were famous for it. She had to 
have the truth—all of it. I—I, her 


| father—I knelt at her feet, Danvers, and 


gave it to her. She knows my fate and 
my fear. That fear is now hers.” His 
voice broke, and Danvers heard Drome- 
ghan behind him give the little grunt a 
man gives when he’s knocked down. Dan- 
vers looked, expecting to see Dromeghan 
fall, and was surprised that he was still 


| steady on his feet. 


Then the girl spoke. She held the 
palms of her hands pressed over her eyes. 
“TI will say good-by to you now,” she 


| said, “—here, fiom my father’s side. If 


you are kind, you will go away. For it 
is best we shou'dn’t see each other any 
more. We should never be happy now, 
because we should never be safe. You 
would watch me. I should watch myself. 
You'd wonder! Is it today, is it this 
year, that she'll become like her mother 
was? You'd always ask yourself that. 
But I—have loved you, Dromeghan!” 

She spoke as pitéously as a child that 
has learned a lesson to say, and wept in 
the learning. “Flore!” cried Dromeghan. 
“Flore! Id do anything in the world for 
you! You know it.” 

Still with her eyes hidden, she an- 
swered gently: “You can’t do anything, 
because there’s nowhere in the world I 
should be safe. The danger is in me—in 
me, Dromeghan. My father and mother 
have made me so.” 


ND then suddenly, in that dusk room 

full of ghosts—ghosts of happiness, 

of judgment, of all the sins and follies 

of men and the suffering of women— 
Dromeghan laughed. 

“If you'll feel safe nowhere in the 
world,” he said, and he was breathing as 
if he’d been running a race, “if you'll 
feel safe nowhere in the world—come out 


"9 


of it—with me! 


(Continued from page 50) 





There was a roaring in old Nicky's 
ears; the room seemed full of voices; 
Maillard heaved himself to his feet with 
one great grunting oath. And again 
Dromeghan laughed at them. 

“D’you think I mean death?” he cried 
at them, in high, quick words. “No, I 
mean life! For there’s a way out. There’s 
always a way out, if—if a man stands 
ready to do, in reality, ‘anything in the 
world!’ I’m not saying if I think you 
right or wrong—you and the devil’s dread 
you've put into her soul! But if she'll 
never be happy in the world—her world 
‘yhere that fear can touch her, I'll take 
her out of it! Look here!” 

He flung open the door. Into the dim 
room poured a great wind, and the ligh 
of stars, and the eternal voice of the sea 
—calling 

“Why,” cried Dromeghan, “there's 
space for you! If this island isn't far 
enough, we'll go farther. See the stars' 
That sea’s as full of islands-as the sky’s 
full of stars. Islands that no man has 
trodden or named—lovely and fruitful 
I'll keep my girl safe there. And when 
she’s forgotten her fear, we can come 
back. And if men follow us there, to 
foul the best things in the world, we'll 
go on—and on..... Danger? Of 
course. Loneliness? Of course. But it’s 
fear that’s the, devil of humanity. We 
may live or we may die. It doesn't 
matter. What does matter is that we'll 
be together, that we'll be done with this 
dirty fear Flore?” 

He wheeled on her, fierce as a flame 
But it was her father who took her by 
the shoulders and thrust her toward him. 
She took one blind, running step; then 
down she went, all her slim length on the 
floor, only the little cream-brown hands 
he’d kissed groping to reach him! He 
gathered her up in his arms with a cry oi 
pity so deep it was half savage. 

“I'll take her down to the boat,” he 
said quietly to Maillard, as if he were 
talking of the most ordinary thing in the 
world. “She'll be better out of this 
house where she’s suffered so—since she 


re My little girl! We'll go at 
dawn. I'll get the boat ready, and we'll 


put in at Port Ducloux on the way and 
be married. Yes, we'll sail at dawn. 
Why not?” 

Maillard stumbled up to Dromeghan 
where he stood, holding the girl; on 
Dromeghan’s hands, clasping her close, 
he laid his own. “Go with God,” he said. 
“Go with God!” 

Dromeghan carried her down to the 
boat. 

All night they worked, loading it, and 
all night there flowed about them the 
magic of the Southern dark, star-lighted, 
sea-sweet, mysterious. They were not 
aware of time, nor of change; they saw 
death and life with the same faces, and 
both were lovely. 

When the wind died to a breeze, and 
the stars on the eastern sea-rim grew pale. 
Danvers withdrew. He left Maillard to 
say good-by in his own way, and he 
never knew what that way was. The de- 
parture, when it came, was still and 
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aloof as the departure from life may be 

‘ust the rose-leaf sea, and the gaunt 
Frenchman on the wharf-end, and a girl 
who raised her hands dumbly in farewell 

Then the boat crept out slowly from 
Fanua, rose from bow to stern, trailing 
a silver wake, loaded with the amazing, 
the incredible thing—with a love that was 
as great as its word 

Dromeghan! Danvers’ lips framed the 


name silently. He knew that always and 
forever that name would have power 
over him, that it would return to him in 
a hundred ways and places. The night 
was already past, and for the rest of his 
life the doors of that past would always 
be ready to swing open and let Drome- 
ghan through, and with him some wind 
from starry spaces, some breath of the 
Divine. 
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Maillard came slowly and joined him 
His yellowed face seemed to be newly 
awakened; he looked bewildered in the 
white daylight. ‘They've gone, L*‘an- 
vers,” he said lowly, staring out at sea. 
“She'll have her chance, and it Coesn't 


matter about us. Were old.” He drew 
his hand across his brow, and Danvers 
saw it shake. “Come—come back and 


have a drink, Nicky,” he said 





THE DRUM 


(Continued from 
page 79) 





can't tackle this confounded sickness. It 
beats me. It’s not the ordinary kind of 
thing 

The Doctor shook his head 

“No—it isn't; that’s a fact. But 1 think 
I've got it in hand. Two or three seem 
better, and no one has died since yester- 
day. But”—he glanced keenly at his com- 
rade—"you keep yourself fit too, Bull, 
my lad. This is distinctly a fighting man’s 
job as well, and that’s not my line. You're 
not looking any too bright tonight.’ 

“It's that confounded drum!” the 
younger man burst out in exasperation 
“It's getting thoroughly on my nerves!” 
The distant drum still throbbed, uncan- 
nily menacing, filling the air with its 
macabre reverberations. 

The Doctor nodded. 

“I wish to God we could stop it. It’s 
making the men jumpy. They're mutter- 
ing all sorts of things about Juju spells to 
each other. That little scrap this evening 
cheered them up. but the effect is wearing 
off. They're talking now about that con- 
founded witch-doctor last night and ex- 
plaining to each other that of course they 
couldn't hit him. It was a bit of a 
miracle, at that close range. I hope he 
doesn't do another little devil-dance out- 
side the stockade again tonight. It isn't 
good for black men’s nerves—or ours 
either, for that matter.” 

“I hope he does come,” said Bull 
grimly. “He'll get the surprise of his 
life.” 


E clapped his hands sharply together 
and a black soldier-servant came in 
with the supper. 

The two men addressed themselves to 
the stew of bully-beef, washed down with 
whisky and water. They talked little, but 
it was evident that they were glad of each 
other’s company in the immense loneli- 
ness of their isolation in this African jun- 
gle swarming with hostile savages 

They did not, however, know each other 
very well. Dr. Steevens was compara- 
tively new to the service, had been sent 
upcountry to deal with an_ epidemic 
which was decimating the natives. He 
had got into conflict with the witch-doc- 
tors—principally over the little matter of 
burving the dead under the hut-floor and 
the ceremonial sniffing of the corpse—and 
the witch-doctors had won. They had 
persuaded the disease-smitten, panic- 
stricken natives that the sole cause of 
the epidemic was the presence of white 
men among them. Dr. Steevens had only 
got into Bull’s station, garrisoned by a 
detachment of native riflemen, by the 
skin of his teeth. 


Since then, for the best part of a week, 
both men had been perpetually alert, 
night and day, in a desperate defense 
tragically complicated by the outbreak ot 
sickness in the post. Both were feeling 
the strain more than they would have 
confessed. Without either of them, the 
post Was doomed 

Their supper was interrupted by a sud- 
den barbaric din, startling in its propin- 
quity, the feverish thudding of native 
drums—not the uncanny reverberation 
of the Juju-drum, though that still con- 
tinued, temporarily half-heard, from the 
distance, but drums close at hand that 
beat in a quick monotony of rhythm to 
the weirdly lugubrious wailing of native 
horns, to wild cries and howlings beyond 
the stockade. The black soldiers jumped 
up from their cooking-fires, stood petri- 
fied in attitudes of alarm 

“There's that confounded witch-doctor 
again!” ejaculated Steevens. 

“Wait!” said Bull with a grim smile 

For a moment or two longer the 
clamor continued—and then it was shat- 
tered by the ragged crash of a rifle-volley, 
repeated again and again at the other side 
of the stockade. Shrieks and yells started 
horridly through the night air in the brief 
intervals between the volleys, while the 
soldiers, at sharp words of command, 
sprang to their fighting stations. There 
was an immediate multiplication of ir- 
regular detonations, of excited. exulting 
vells, of half-heard screams, while rifle- 
flashes flickered like petty lightnings in 
the darkness beyond the tent. 

The Doctor glanced across at Bull, who 
went on with his supper like a general 
calmly confident that his orders are being 
obeved. his battle efficiently conducted 
for him. He smiled at the questioning 
glance. 

“Ambushed him!” he shouted through 
the din. “Told you I had a little sur- 
prise for him!” 

For a minute or two longer the pan- 
cdemonium of deafeningly close rifle-fire. 
shrieks, screams and yells. continued at 
full height; then it faded. died away, with 
one or two last shots, into silence. The 
foot-crunch of a squad of marching men 
approached the tent, stopped abruptly at 
a native-mouthed vociferation of “ Alt!” 
\ gigantic negro, a sergeant’s stripes on 
the sleeve of his uniform, stood framed 
in the opening of the tent. He grinned, 
his protruding lips splitting over white 
teeth from ear to ear, as he saluted and 
made his report in his uncouth language. 

The officer nodded, satisfied, answering 
him with facile proficiency in the native 
tongue 


The sergeant turned, shouted to his 
squad the English words of command: 
Quick—march' Alt!” 


eared, his arms behind his back, and 
held by two scared-looking black privates, 
an immense and fantastically bedizened 
negro. The great plumes upon his head 
added to his height, dwarfing his captors, 
and the grotesque paintings upon his face 
and body, down to the ceremonial skirt 
vi colored feathers crudely juxtaposed in 
mystic patterns, took from him the si- 
militude of a man, gave him the appear- 
ance of a demon in a nightmare. He had 
been dancing a> devil-dance of sorcery, 
and the frenzy of the incantation was still 
on him. His eyeballs were still rolling. 
and his mouth foamed over the paint 
v hich smeared his face. 

The officer questioned him with a few 
sharply stern guttural words. The Juju- 
man, lost in his trancelike diabolic ec- 
stasy, did not answer. Only on a per- 
emptory repetition of the question did 
his rolling eyes come down to the two 
white men as though he then first per- 
ceived them. His expression underwent 
a sudden change. His face contorted hor- 
ribly; his eyeballs protruded from his 
head; he seemed about to speak—then 
burst, instead, into a horrid hysterical 
laugh of ghastly mirth. 

Bull shouted at him angrily, but the 
maniac laughter did not cease. The negro 
shook with it as it came peal on peal 
from his painted mouth, hideously gro- 
tesque in an unholy glee for which there 
was no visible occasion. Then, wrenching 
one arm free with convulsive strength. 
the J:ju-man pointed between the two 
officers, rattled off some excited gibberish. 
and burst again into diabolical and mock- 
ing laughter. 

The officer’s face set hard. He snapped 
out a curt order to the sergeant. The 
latter saluted, bellowed to his squad. The 
Juju-man was dragged away into the 
darkness. There was something blood- 
curdling, uncannily sinister in its un- 
quenchable mockery, about that laugh 
which continued even after he had dis- 
appeared. It made the Doctor shudder. 

“You're going to shoot him?” he que- 
ried. Comparatively limited as was his 
knowledge of the language. he had under- 
stood his comrade’s order. 

“On the spot. I'll show ’em whether a 
witch-doctor can’t be killed.” 

A minute later a volley crashed within 
the stockade. 

“That's the end of him!” commented 
Bull, vindictively. 


ie the triangle of the tent-opening ap- 
ne 
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Fresh as 
the Morning! 


So much of the charm of a bedroom de- 
pends upon its air of immaculate daintiness. 
And that’s why women evervwhere like color- 
ful, sanitary Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs for 
the floors of these rooms where cheerfulness 
and cleanliness should reign. 

But these popular rugs come in such a wide 
range of attractive patterns that it’s easy to 
find one appropriate for any room in the house. 


And the tedious housework Congoleum 


Rugs save! All the cleaning they ever need 1s 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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just a few strokes of a damp mop. Another 
convenience—they lie fat and smooth without 
fastening—never ruffle at the edges or corners. 


Yet with all their beauty, their sanitary, 
durable and easy-to-clean features, Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs are low in price. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


x 9 fr. $ 9.00 The rug illustrated is 1%x: fr. $ .60 
7 x 9 fr. 11.25 made only in the five 2 a. rs 1.40 
) x 9 ft 13.50 rge sizes. The smaller : . es 
: colar rugs are made in other 3 x 4 ft 1.95 
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x 12 tt 18.00 ith it. ) x f 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 

The Gold Seal shown above is pasted on the 
face of every guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and on every few yards of guaranteed Gold- 
Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. Look for it. 
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A great example of things 
that go together: Baseball, 
the national game. Thirst, 
the natural call for re- 
freshment. Coca-Cola, 
the favorite beverage, sold 
everywhere. 
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“What was that he said—when he 
pointed? I didn’t catch it,’ asked the 
Doctor, helping himself to some sweet 
biscuits out of the tin. 

Bull shrugged his shoulders. 

“Some raving nonsense. Said he saw a 
skull between us, or something of the 
sort. Tried to put the wind up us— 
that’s how they do it with their own kind 
—just suggestion. Expects us to pine 
away now, I suppose—or rather fly at 
each other’s throats like lunatics. That’s 
what he hinted at. Forget it!” 

“It’s a comment on our civilization, 
isn’t it,’ remarked the Doctor, “that 
there’s substantially no difference be- 
tween a spirit medium—when he’s genu- 
ine—and that fellow! Both work them- 
selves up into an autohypnotic frenzy 
where the subconscious mind runs riot.” 

“I suppose they do see things some- 
times,” said Bull, with indifference, 
searching carefully for a ginger-nut among 
the biscuits in the tin. “There was a 
chap in my regiment during the war, and 
he used to see shrouds round fellows who 
were going to get killed.” He found the 
biscuit, looked for another. ‘Were you 
in the war, Doc?” 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, with the 
curt abruptness of a man who does not 
wish to enter into a new turn of the con- 
versation. 

Bull glanced up at him under his eye- 
brows from the biscuit-tin. He had met 
too many men with pasts in this God- 
forgotten country not to respect incom- 
prehensible reticences when he got the 
hint. But he wondered suddenly what it 
was in the Doctor’s antecedents that made 
the war-period obnoxious to his memory 
—and by extension, why it was that a 
clever fellow like him, abnormally sober, 
should bury himself in the African bush. 


HE voiced none of these thoughts, 
however, but broke the Doctor’s 
tight-lipped silence with a resumption of 
the evidently harmless subject. 

“I guess old Mumbo-Jumbo’s decease 
has given our friends a nasty jolt.” he 
said. 

“Do they know?” asked the Doctor. 

“They do by this time—I told them to 
cut off his head and pitch it over the 


stockade. One of their scouts has cer- 
tainly picked it up.” 

“Pleasant country!” commented the 
Doctor. 


“Tt’s the devil’s own habitation,” said 
the other. “I’ve seen things here that 
almost make you believe in spells and 
witchcraft and all the rest of it. It’s a 
country where something Satanic can get 
hold of a man. You can feel diabolic 
influences in the air. I can tonight.” He 
shuddered. 

“It’s that confounded drum,” said the 
Doctor. “I was hoping it would leave off 
after that little incident.” 

“Not a chance! They’ve mobilized 
half a dozen witch-doctors for a certainty 
—and they'll keep going till only a ma- 
chine-gun will stop the frenzy they’ve 
worked up. We’re in for a hot time to- 


morrow; you can take my word for it.” 

The Doctor filled his pipe, while the 
black soldier-servant cleared the table, 
left a bottle of whisky and two mugs 
between them, and went out. 





“Well,” he said, with an apparent equa- 
nimity at variance with the strain evident 
in his eyes, “I’m glad I've got you here. 
You're the fellow to teach ’em a lesson!” 

Bull was pouring out the whisky. 

“I don’t want to throw bouquets about, 
but I’m glad I’ve got you here, Doc. I 
shouldn't have had a dog’s chance with 
this sickness.” 

“Just as well we’re both here,” agreed 
the Doctor. ‘We'll call it Providence. 
Here’s how!” 

Bull lifted his mug also. 

“Here’s to home!” he said, and drank 
the toast “Doc, why in heaven’s name 
did you and I come to this cursed limbo 
of all wickedness?” He shuddered again. 
“It gives me the creeps tonight. I wish 
to God I could silence that infernal drum! 
Ive been too long out here, I suppose. 
You know how fellows ‘go black’? I 
don’t mind telling you—I have to fight 
it off sometimes. It sort of invades one. 
I’m almost as bad as a nigger when I 
listen to that drum—and I can’t help 
listening to it. It gives me a funny sort 
of scared feeling, almost superstitious— 
as though those dancing Juju-men—I can 
see "em—were really calling up evil spirits 
to wipe us out, as they think they are.” 

The Doctor glanced at him keenly. 

‘Have a good go of quinine when you 
turn in tonight—and talk about some- 
thing else now,” he suggested 

Bull poured himself out some 
whisky. 

“Talk about home, shall we?” he said, 
taking a deep drink. “Lord, Doc, can 
you imagine it—at this moment? Can 
you see ‘em all, men and women in eve- 
ning dress, and the theater lights? There 
they go, the lucky brutes, not in the least 
realizing how lucky they are—not a 
thought for you and me in the depths of 
this cursed jungle! Jove, Doc, why aren't 
we there with a little woman on our arm 
—going to a theater, perhaps—can’t you 
see the electric signs blazing down the 
street? There are other things, too— 
things other chaps seem to get naturally 
just as if it were their right. I'd give a 
lot sometimes to be seeing the kids off 
to bed in the nursery, with—with some 
one I used to know, poor little woman! 
She’d have loved ’em, too!” He sighed. 
“Were you ever married, Doc?” 

“Yes.” The monosyllable was as curt 
as that which had acknowledged his war- 
service. 


more 


ULL forebore to probe. He looked 
down a vista of his own memory and 
sighed again. 

“T never married. But it wasn’t my 
fault—nor hers either. Fate plays some 
fiendish little tricks on us poor mortals— 
catches you sometimes in a trap that 
seems specially laid for you. Don’t you 
think so, Doc?” 

He stared out into the darkness beyond 
the tent, where the black soldiers had 
settled again around their fires. The un- 
cannily sinister throbbing of the distant 
drum filled the silence, unbroken by any 
response from his comrade. He resumed, 
on an impulse to talk that would help 
him to forget the spell that caught him 
when he listened. 

“Well, I’ve known what a woman can 
be to a man, and that’s something. But 
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it was a funny business—with a rotten 
ending. D’you think a woman can love 
two men at once, Doc?” 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’ve given up trying to understand 
women,” he said. 

“Yes. I suppose you're right. But 
this one haunts me—I feel I ought to 
understand her. Sometimes—you know 
what a man gets like when he’s alone in 
this infernal country. I catch myself 
talking to her out loud. She’s always with 
me—I have to prevent myself from be- 
lieving in ghosts sometimes. I suppose 
it’s because—well, I don’t see why a man 
should be ashamed to confess it,” he said 
almost with defiance,”—because I loved 
her as I’ve never loved a woman before 
or since. And she loved me—I’m sure 
of it.” 

“What was wrong, then?” queried the 
Doctor from out of preoccupations of his 
own. 

“She was married. It was in 1916. I’d 
got pipped and was home on convalescent 
leave. I met her quite by accident and— 
you know all sorts of funny things hap- 
pened during the war—I don’t think there 
was a soul from first to last who had 
the least idea we even knew each other. 
When we met, we vanished into a secret 
world of romance. The whole thing used 
to bewilder me.” 

“Why?” 

“Well—I could never make out her at- 
titude toward her husband. She wouldn’t 
even speak of him if she could help it. 
He was at the Front, hadn't had leave 
for months. She was afraid of him—I 
could see that; but that wasn’t all. I had 
a sort of feeling that she loved him too 
—in a different sort of way from loving 
me. With me, she just went mad. And then 
afterward I’d catch her crying, and then 
she’d kiss me and try to laugh and tell 
me she’d given up everything in the 
world for me, so wasn’t it obvious she 
loved me? But when I talked of arrang- 
ing a divorce so that we could get mar- 
ried, she’d just sit miserable and silent 
and look at me as if she hated me. It 
was the end of it that fairly baffled me— 
has baffled me ever since.” 

“What happened?” said the Doctor. 

“Well, in due course I had orders to 
go out again, and the night before I 
went, she had a wire to say her husband 
was coming home on leave. She was 
scared stiff. Of course, I consoled her— 
told her I’d surely come back to her, as 
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F you are going to Europe this year 
give your trip the widest possible 
variety and interest. Make your plans 
now to spend the hot days of Septem- 
ber in comfort at sea, see Europe in 
the pleasant coolness of early Autumn, 
return during the brisk Fall days when 
the sea winds bring a magic touch of in- 
vigoration—you’ll find yourself renew- 
ed, fit for anything the year may bring. 
Send in the information blank below and learn 
about the great fleet of American ships which are 


operated by the United States Lines in four ser- 
vices to Europe. 

The great Leviathan—the World’s Cham- 
pion Ship, fastest, largest, finest—plies every 
three weeks between New York, Southampton 
and Cherbourg. Three other first class ships 
sail to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen, 


Next sailings are: 
Geo. Washington Sept. 1 Oct. 6 
Pres. Roosevelt Sept.15 Oct. 23 
Pres. Harding Sept.22 Oct. 27 
Leviathan Sept. 29 Oct. 20 


In addition there are five excellent ships in the 
cabin service to London, and three in the cabin 
service to Bremen, including the America, lar- 
gest cabin ship in the world. Send the blank 
today and learn about your ships to Europe. 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 17% U.S. Wash., D. C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 


ment Booklet giving travel facts. | am considering a 
tripto Europe_ , to the Orient ,tosouth Americal. 
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I had every intention of doing if I were 
alive. There was only one woman in the 
world for-me. She pretended to believe 
it—gave me*a charm that she said would 
always keep me safe.” He twiddled a 
ring on his finger. “Said that wherever 
I was, if I remembered her with love, 
good influences would protect me. I've 
had so many near shaves since, that I’ve 
almost come to believe it—who else 
should I think of in a tight corner? She 
had no fear for me; I’m sure of that. 
That doesn’t explain the end.” 

“What was the end?’ 

“T didn’t know myself, till I was in 
the trenches a day or two later. We got 
the newspapers there, you remember. I 
was looking through one of them when 


her name caught my eye. It was the 
report of the inquest He stopped, bit 
on his pipestem. “She had _ poisoned 


herself—before her husband’s return. He 
told the coroner that he knew no reason 
for %.” 


HE poured more whisky into his mug, 
drank it down. The sinister booming 
throb of the drum still filled the little 
silence. He stared in front of him, un- 
aware of the Doctor’s eyes upon him. 


“What was her name?” asked the 
Doctor quietly. 
“Daphne.” He answered mechanically, 


lost in his thoughts. 

“T mean her surname?” 

“Her surname?” He spoke still with 
his thoughts far away. ‘“Ste—” The 
name, unfinished as it was, awoke some- 
thing in him. He switched round to the 
Doctor, his eyes staring, gasping with a 
sudden horror he would not yet admit to 
credibility. “Why—good God, man! It 
wasn’t—you’re not—” 

The Doctor was looking at him with a 
face that seemed carved in stone, his 
hand on his revolver holster. 

“Ves,” he said, with grim succinctness. 
“My God!” said the other, appalled. 
The macabre reverberations of the in- 
| sistent drum seemed to emphasize the 

diabolic irony of it. 

“You're the man I’ve been looking for 
for six years,” said the Doctor in a slow, 
quiet voice, charged full with deadly 
menace. “It happened just as you say— 
she was dying when I got home—and she 
confessed everything—everything except 
your name.” 

His fingers unfastened the strap of his 
holster, while his eyes held the other. 

The man seemed oblivious to his peril. 

“My God!” he said. “And I never 
connected the names! I never guessed!” 

“Nor I,” said the Doctor grimly. “But 
there it is. Your friend the witch-doctor 
saw something, after all.” He pulled out 
his weapon with a quick jerk. 

Quick as he was, the other was as 
quick. A pair of revolvers confronted 
each other over that table. They looked 
into each other’s unflinching eyes, each 
man’s features sternly set, elemental hos- 
tility surging up in each. Neither quailed. 
The imminence of Death. sardonically 
dooming both, filled the little tent like 
an atmosphere. The maddening throb of 
that uncanny drum went on incessantly. 

It was the officer who spoke. 

“Steevens! Before God, it was you 
who killed her—not I. She was afraid 
of you.” 
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“You lie!” said the Doctor “She 
loved me—before you soiled her soul. 
She died loving me. Go down to hell 


with that ringing in your ears!”’ His re- 
volver pointed straight at the other’s 
heart. The throbbing of that accursed 


drum, where foam-mouthed, grotesquely 
bedeviled Juju-men danced for the weav- 
ing of their spells, quickened suddenly in 
a paroxysm of rapid rhythm, as though 
incantations mounted to a climax. Out- 
side in the night a sentry challenged. 
Neither heard him 

“Move your trigger-finger, and I fire!” 
said the officer. “We go together! And 
before we go, I tell you that it was I 
she loved. She was afraid of you. With- 
out you, she would have been my wife 
at this minute.” 

“Have you nothing better to say?” 
commented the Doctor grimly. “No 
prayers? I’m going to shoot you like a 
dog.” 

“IT shoot the same instant,” said the 
other. “I want to kill you every bit as 
much as you want to kill me. I’ve sworn 
it to her ghost a thousand times.” 

There was a pause. 

“What are you waiting for?” said the 
officer , 

“T don’t want it to be too sudden,” 
replied Steevens. “I’ve lived for this 
moment for six long years.” 

“Tt’s mutual,” was the grim reply. 


HEY sat and looked at each other 

across the table, each conscious of the 
little round black muzzle below the level 
of their gaze focused into each other’s 
eyes, alert for the flicker in them that 
would fractionally precede the fatal dou- 
le stab of flame. 

It was the officer who spoke again. 

“Steevens,” he said, “I’m not quitting 
—but will you listen to something?” 

The Doctor’s face did not soften. 

“Be brief,” he said. 

The officer spoke over the unwavering 
level of his revolver. 

“Steevens,” he said, “we're both going 
we don’t know where. We don’t know 
what we're going to see—or whether 
we're going to see anything at all. Shall 
we look at her face for perhaps the last 
time—both of us?” 

The Doctor’s grim features twitched. 

“It’s fair play?” he queried. ‘No 
tricks?” 

“D’you think I’d soil her memory?” 
said the other angrily. 

Without taking his eyes from his ad- 
versary. he felt with his left hand inside 
his shirt, extracted a small photograph 
from some inner pocket. Then, suddenly 
reckless, he ignored his peril, gazed at it. 

“God bless her!” he murmured, and 
kissed it. 

“Drop that!” 
harsh. 

Bull flung the photograph on the table. 

“I give you the same privilege.” he 
said. ‘You loved her too. Twenty sec- 
onds.” 

The Doctor looked at it, made as if to 
touch it, drew his hand back. 

“T don’t kiss that photograph,” he said 
with a catch in his throat. 

Bull shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ten seconds.” 

The Doctor took his gaze from the 
photograph. 


the Doctor’s voice was 
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“It Was Worth $2,000! 


—and I Tossed it in the Drawer” 


“It was in the fall of 1918 that I first began to realize what I 
was up against in business. I could see that I wasn’t getting 
al ywhere, plugging along at a routine desk, and I had a feeling 

hat I ought to put myself i in line for something better. 

‘‘About this time I ran across a LaSalle advertisement —it 

terested me—I figured I’d 
better answer it. 

‘‘T cut out the coupon, but 
instead of mailing it I tossed 
it in the drawer, I don’t 
know exactly why, but it was 
two years before I sent it in 
and got the facts. 

‘To make a long story 
short, I finally enrolled, 
sent in my papers, fin- 

shed the training. And 
al eade it has boosted 
my income twenty dol- 
lars a week, 

*‘When I think that 
1 might just as well ¢ 
have had that ‘raise’ 
two years ago, _ it) 
makes me sick! Mail- 
ing that coupon when 
I first saw it, instead 
of tossing it in the 
drawer, would have } 
saved me $2,000 in 
cash.’’ 

* * * 

Fortunate thing for 
that manthathe finally 
woke up! Some men 
pay an even costlier 
price for their delay. 

Recently a a 

member, a man of 4 
confessed that he had 
first considered spe- 
cialized training eleven 
years previously. He fig- 
ured up what his delay had 
cost him—assuming that he 
would have held his own with 
the average LaSalle-trained 
man — and his loss was $19,000. 

Such experiences are not mere 
fiction—they’re the bitterest reality. 

Thousands of splendid fellows, starting out 

in life with every promise of success, grow gray while waiting for 
their ship to come to harbor. At the critical moment they listen 
to their weaker selves—and go down to defeat. 

On the other hand, thousands of men in whom the seeds of 
success are deeply planted need but to be shown the path to pro- 
motion and they are quick to take it. The reward of their initia- 
tive is reflected in such statements as the following: 


“LaSalle training has taken me from the $65-a- month class to 
a present earning power of over $7,000 per annum. 

**Just receiv ed another raise of $600. This makes a total gain 
of 400% since I started training. Can either you or I ask more?”’ 
**Passed bar examination with second highest honors in a class 

of seventy- one.’ 

“Three years ago I was occupying a bookkeeper’s high stool 
and drawing $22 aweek. Today I am comptroller of a good- 
size corporation, with a salary to start of $4,500.’ 

“*T was Mill Superintendent, with no practical experience in a 
business way when I started home-study training. Within one 
year I was promoted to General Superintendent. Within a 
period of three years LaSalle training has’ ,increased my 
income from $250 a month to $6,000 a year.’ 

“| have your course in Business AE nl to thank for 
the position I now hold. When I took up your work I was 

barely making a living. Today I sit in the manager's chair 
of one of the largest financial institutions in the United States 
and Canada. My earnings this year will 
be in the neighborhood of $10,000, and I 
have the greatest opportunity that any 
man could wish for i in the way of promo- 
tion to bigger things.’ 
“In the last six months I have had an 
increase of nearly 50% as a result of 
LaSalle training under the Problem 
Method—but it is the /oundasion 
which Iam building for something 
betier that gives me the greatest 
satisfaction.’ 

When one takes into ac- 
count the foregoing evi- 
dence, together with the 
fact that during only three 
months’ time as many as 
1,193 LaSalle members re- 
ported definite salary in- 
creases as a re sult of their 
training averaging S9 per 
gent per man, one begins to 
appreciate the tremendous 
money value of initiative— 
and decision. 

* %* 

You have read from time 

to time how LaSalle train- 
Ping is conducted—how the 

member learns by solving 

actual business problems, 

right in his own home, under 
| the direction of some of the 
fh ablest men in their respect- 

ive fields in America, You 
H have read how training 

under the LaSalle Problem 
+ Method quickly brings pro- 
* motion. 

The time has now arrived for your decision. You can wait one year—two 
years — eleven years, if you like, and take your loss—a loss, remember, atfect- 
ing not you alone, but those whose happiness and welfare are most dear to you. 
Or you can sign and mail the coupon now—and make today your starting 
point toward bigger things. That little slip of paper just below this text will 
bring you complete information about the training you are interested in, together 
with de tails of our convenient-payment plan; also your free copy of that inspir- 
ing book, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Mailing the coupon does not obli- 
gate you. Incidentally, the man who wis promotion is the man who acts. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 








Outstanding Facts A bout LaSalle 


Founded in 1908, bel 
Financial resources more than $7,500,000. aunts aa 





Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1600 people —the 


largest and strongest business training institution Executive positions. 


Numbers among its students and graduates nearly 
400,000 business and professional men and women, 
ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, 0 Bi 
colleges and universities. Positions 

LaSalle-trained men occupying important positions Accountant. etc 


tives, 


in_ retail, 
oes 


institution in the United States 

LaSalle Piggument Bay serves student and em- 
[ook t0 without ch: . Scores of big organizations 

LaSalle for! ens to fill high-grade executive 

positions. 

Tuition refunded in accordance with terms of guar- 
antee bond if student is not satisfied with training 
received upon completion of course. 
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way and 
sions, etc, 
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Addvess 








On" Official, Mesngeriel, Sales and 


in the world. [DD Modern Salesmanship: Training 

for Sales and Advertising Execu- 
Solicitors, Sales Promotion 
Managers, Salesmen, Manufactur- 
ers’ Agents and all those engaged egree. 
wholesale or specialty Dy trattc Management — Foreign 


igher Accountancy: Trainingfor 
aoaiten as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Public Accountant, Cost 


with every large corporation, — and business Oo Railway Station | Management: 
or ilway Auditors, 

Comptroilers, Accountants, Clerks, 
Station Agents, Members of Rail- 
‘ublic Utilities Commis- 


-——  — — — — :sSOINOUIRY COUPON =o oe 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
Also a copy of your booklet, i 


Dept. 966-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
(J Modern Foremanship and Pro- 

Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industria! 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 


Training oO Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, M 
Office and Shop Employes and those 
desiring practical training in indus- 
trial 7 amet principles and Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
practice men, Sub-foremen, etc. 
Of Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. (D Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 
Employment Managers,Executives, 
Industrial Engineers. 
(J Commercial Law. 
(] Expert Bookkeeping. 
oO Business English. 
oc cial S ish 
OF Effective Speaking. 
. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
pat Be ny 





and Domestic: Training for posi- 
tions as Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

( Modern Busi Corr d 
ence and Practice: Training for 
Sales andCollectionCorrespondents; 

ales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspond- 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 

[ Banking and Finance. 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 Against You 





Heed Nature’s Warning 
—Bleeding Gums 


Don't gamble with your teeth and health. You have 
far too much at stake. More, the odds are too heavy 
against you. 

Teeth-destroying, health-sapping Pyorrhea strikes four 
persons out of every five that pass the age of forty. 
And thousands younger, too. The chances are 4 to 1 
it will strike you unless you are vigilantly on guard. 


Heed nature’s warning when she gives it. Bleeding 
gums are the danger signal. Act at once. Don’t wait. 
For Pyorrhea works fast. The tender gums recede. 
The teeth loosen, drop out or are lost through ex- 
traction. Pus-pockets form at the roots and often 
flood the system with infection. 


Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and mouth 
inspection. Brush your teeth, twice daily, with For- 
han’s For the Gums. This healing, time-tested denti- 
frice, when used in time and used consistently, will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula 

of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It will keep 

your teeth clean and white, your gums 


firm and healthy. It is pleasant to the 
taste. Ar all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


J Weyvet:beks 
FOR THE GUMS 


“More than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 








Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 

















| 
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“Ten seconds it is.”” He leveled his re- 
volver again. Outside, the sentry chal 


| lenged once more, unheard by either 


They sat in a silence filled only by that 
infernal reverberating tattoo. “By God,’ 
he ejaculated in exasperation, “that drum 
will drive me mad!” 

Bull flung his revolver with a crash 
upon the table. 

“Tt’s driven us both mad!” he ex- 
claimed. “Raving mad!” 

The Doctor indicated the abandoned 
weapon with the muzzle of his own. 

“Two seconds to pick it up,” he said 
sternly. “It may as well be both of us.” 

“No!” cried Bull, jumping up from his 
seat as though to fling off a spell. “Do 
you realize what we're doing, Steevens? 
We’re throwing away the post!” 

The Doctor looked at him, lowered his 


revolver reluctantly. 


“My God!” he said, appalled by this 
larger issue he had forgotten. 

Bull smiled grimly at him. 

“Steevens,” he said, “I'd die happy if 
I had put a bullet through you—but if 
you go, if either of us goes, I wouldn't 
give tuppence for the chance of this post. 
We can’t do it.” 

The Doctor continued to stare at him. 
The drum throbbed madly. 

“And I’ve waited six years—six years 
of hell—for this minute!” he said. 

Bull shrugged his shoulders. 

“There’s time enough,” he replied. 
“That charming Juju-man spoke the 
truth. There’s a dead woman between 
you and me. When we're relieved, we'll 
settle our account.” 

“You mean,” said Steevens with bitter 
incredulity, “that you and I are to sit 
here side by side for a week—and keep 
our hands off each other?” 

The grim smile came again on Bull’s 
hard face. 

“Just that,” he agreed. “It’s what the 
newspaper Johnnies call shouldering the 
white man’s burden.” 

The Doctor jumped up. 

“No!” he cried. “I’m not going to be 
tricked like this! One of us might be 
killed. I haven’t waited six years for 
this minute to be balked now! You have 
still your two seconds to pick up your 
gun—or die liké a coward!” 


BU LL rey at him coldly. With an 
effort only observable from a tighten- 
ing of his lips, he cleared his senses from 
the confusion of that incessantly throbbing 
drum, fought back, just in time, a demon 
that leaped on him to run amok. It 
was not good to call Bull a coward. 

“Very well, then, Doctor. Just go out- 
side and shoot or poison your patients 
first. They can’t fight for their lives, 
and it’s torture for them when the post 
falls. They’re your pigeon. We'll quit 
our job as decently as we can.” 

The Doctor wavered. 

“Bull,” he said, “that’s fiendish of 
you.” 

“Not at all,” was the grim reply. “I’m 
saving what I can of your professional 


| honor. Run along and kill your patients. 


I’m ready for you when you’ve done it.” 
The Doctor sank down again into his 
camp-chair, hid his face in his hands. 
“You know I can’t do that!” he said 
miserably. 
Bull shrugged his shoulders. “There 
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you are!”” he commented. “We happen | 


to be white men.” 


Steevens looked up with a haggard | 


face. 
“We stick it,” he said, “until we’re 
relieved. And then, God help you!” 


T that instant, with a slight zip! of 
4 4 pierced canvas, a spear came hurtling 
through the tent, stuck quivering in the 
table. It was the attack. 

The next half-hour was a wild chaos of 
surging tumult, of incessant detonations, 
of screams and yells in barbaric triumph 
or death-agony, a phantasmagoria of sud- 
den perils where black men fought like 
demons in the light of blazing thatch. 
Twice Bull saved the Doctor from a 
leadly spear-thrust by a timely shot. In 
an exultant release of all his faculties, he 
was everywhere at the point of most 
pressing danger, dominating the conflict, 
rallying his men, half-overwhelmed in the 
first rush, to a steady regularly volleying 
discipline that beat back the enemy yard 
by yard. At last, by a superhuman ef- 
fort, he got a machine-gun onto the 
flank of that mob of fanatic savages who 
had killed the sentries and swarmed into 
the stockade. 


That machine-gun settled the business. | 


Ruthlessly served it rattled out annihila- 


tion. A minute or two of it—and the rem- | 


nant scrambled over the stockade and fled. 
Bull reéstablished his guards, repaired 


his defenses, counted his casualties, and | 


cleared the ground of the corpses that 
encumbered it. His men grinned happily 
as they showed him another fantastically 
bedizened Juju-man among the slain. 

These things took him some time. 
When he returned to the tent, he found 
Steevens there before him, helping him- 
self to a drink with hands still smeared 
from his surgery. The Doctor looked 
up as he entered, drew himself erect, took 
a step toward him, probing him with 
deep-set eyes. 

“You saved my life,” he said. 

Bull smiled queerly. “What did you 
expect ?” 

The Doctor turned and poured from 
the whisky-bottle into the other mug. 

“Have a drink?” he offered curtly. 

Bull reached for the mug, hesitated: 

“Tt’s unusual, isn’t it,’ he said, ““—in 
the circumstances?” 

The Doctor looked at him. 

“Have you got that photograph?” 


Bull felt for it, produced it. Steevens | 


took it, tore it up into small fragments. 
Bull uttered an angry exclamation. 
The Doctor held out his hand. 


“T’ve torn up,”—he checked for a | 


word, —‘the circumstances. Will you 
drink?” 

Bull gripped the outstretched hand. 
‘Proud to,” he said simply. 

With that assumption of nonchalance 
over deeper feelings typical of their 
breed, the two men raised their mugs si- 
lently to each other. 

They listened to the challenges of the 
sentries. The last one ceased. Both 
were suddenly conscious of the silence. 

“Thank God,” said Bull, “that con- 
founded drum has stopped!” 

Don’t miss “Out of the Night,’’ 

another of F. Britten Austin’s fas- 

nating stories, in an early issue 


of The Red Book Magazine. 
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‘Know the Food 
you eat / 


HERE isn’t an intelligent man or woman in the 
world who doesn’t know that success and happiness 
depend, in very great measure, upon good health. 


What may not be so generally realized is that good 
health depends largely upon the kind of food eaten, and 
how promptly it is digested. 


The selection of Grape-Nuts as part of the regular 
diet is recognition of the part good food plays in health 
building. 

Grape-Nuts with milk or cream contains every ele- 
ment for perfect nutrition, including the vital mineral 
salts for building up nerve, bone, tooth and other body 
structure; also the essential Vitamin-B of the wheat. 


Twenty hours of carefully regulated baking makes 
Grape-Nuts exceptionally easy to digest. 


And quite as important, Grape-Nuts is delicious— 
as a cereal with cream or milk, fresh or stewed fruit, 
or made into an appetizing salad or fruit pudding for 
lunch or dinner. 


GRAPE-NUTS SALAD 
1 Cup Grape-Nuts 1 Sliced Orange 
‘44 Cup Cubed Pineapple 2 Cubed Bananas 
2 Teaspoons Lemon-Juice Cream Salad Dressing 
Cut the fruit, add lemon-juice, mix with Grape-Nuts, 
and serve on bed of lettuce with Cream Salad Dressing. 
Makes four to six portions. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts 
you won't find people. 


VW " 
. 's a Reason for 


Grape-Nuts 


Made in Canada by Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


C » Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CO mplexion 





Beauty that lasts is the complexion of smooth, 
soft, clean skin, made so and kept so by vigor- 
ous, boundless health. 





A body kept internally clean and wholesome rewards with 
faultless skin—cheeks aglow and lips naturally colored 
by vitalized, healthy blood. The daily use of ENO’s— 
first thing in the morning—helps greatly in attaining and 
maintaining the matchless complexion of health. 


ENO's sur 


as a laxative, has the pleasant, purifying properties of fresh, 
ripe fruit and is equally effective. 


A little ENO’s, in water, makes a sparkling, pleasant health 
drink which sweetens the stomach, aids digestion and in- 
vigorates circulation. A larger amount gives the entire 
intestinal tract a thorough cleansing. Highly beneficial 
for indigestion, disorders of the liver, sick headache, 
dizziness, depression, bad complexion, blood impurities, 
rheumatic conditions, etc. For more than half a century 
ENO’s has been bringing happy health to men, women 
and children in every country in the world. 

At all druggists: “Handy Size,” 75c; “Household Size,” containing 
twice the quantity, $1.25. If, for any reason, you cannot obtain 
ENO’s “Fruit Salt” locally, send remittance to Sales Agents who will 
see that you are promptly supplied. 





Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. Toronto, Sydney, Wellington 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London. England 
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| MISHI OF 


| (Continued 


| his breakfast. In this, however, he wa: 
| mistaken. He little knew the mink’s 
| elusiveness. The mighty spring with 
| which he launched himself through the 
| screen of leafage was lightning-swift, but 
| when he landed, the mink had vanished 
as completely as a burst bubble. The fish, 
| however, was there; and wasting no time 
in vain surprise, Mishi bolted it head and 
tail. It was hardly a full meal for a beast 
of his inches, but it was enough to put 
him in a better humor with his fate. He 
followed on up the shore for perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, half expecting to find 
another fish. Then, coming to a spot 
where the stream threaded, with musical 
clamor, through a line of boulders which 
afforded him a bridge, he crossed and 
crept again into the woods. 

Almost immediately he came upon a 
well-beaten trail—a path which, as his 
nose promptly informed him, had been 
made by the feet of man. Mishi’s heart 
rose at the sight. Men, to him, meant 
friends and food and caresses and, above 
all, Merivale. With high hopes he trotted 
on up the path till he emerged from the 
woods upon the edge of a wide, sunny 
clearing. 

Near the center of the clearing stood a 
log cabin flanked by a barn and a long, 
low shed. At one end of the cabin a 
clump of tall sunflowers flamed golden in 
the radiant air. From the cabin chimney 
smoke was rising, and a most hospitable 
smell of pork and beans greeted Mishi’s 
nostrils. He bounded forward joyously, 





| thinking all his troubles at an end. 


UT at this very instant a big red roos- 

ter, scratching beside the barn, caught 
sight of the strange, tawny shape emerg- 
ing from the woods. “Krree-ee-ee!” he 
shrilled at the top of his piercing voice, 
and “Kwit-kwit-kwit-eree-ee-ee!” his sig- 
nal of most urgent warning and alarm. 
With squawks of fright, all his hens scur- 
ried to cover—though the rooster himself, 


| consumed with curiosity, valiantly stood 
| his ground. A black-and-white cur popped 
| round the corner of the barn, stared for 


a couple of seconds as if unable to be- 
lieve his eyes, then raced, “ki-yi-ing” with 
horror, toward the cabin door, his tail be- 
tween his legs. 

This was by no means the kind of wel- 
come which Mishi had been expecting, 
and he paused for a moment, bewildered 
and rebuffed. 

Fortunately for him, he was still at 
some distance from the cabin when the 
small window beside the door was thrown 
open and the stout woman appeared at it 


| with her husband’s shotgun. She lifted 
| the butt of the gun to her shoulder as 
' she had seen her husband do, and pulled 


| 


the trigger. 

By some miracle—for the stout woman 
had made little attempt to aim—a couple 
of flying pellets grazed one of Mishi’s 
forepaws as it waved conciliatorily in the 
air. At the crashing report, the clatter, 
the shriek, and the burning sting of the 
wound in his paw, Mishi bounced to his 
feet and went bounding away into tke 
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kindly shelter of the forest, is heart | 
bursting with injury. 

The sting in Mishi’s wounded foot, as 
well as in his wounded feelings, now kept 
im going, not fast but steadiiy, till he 
iad put many miles between himself and 
the scene of his rebuff. He crossed 
several rippling amber streams overhung 
with golden birches and the waxy vermil- 
ion clusters of rowan berries. Not till 
just before sunset did he think about 
hunting again, and settle down to a 
stealthy prowl; and in the meantime sharp 
eyes, wary and hostile or shy and horri- 
fied, all unknown to him had marked his 
progress. Fox and weasel, mink and 
woodchuck and tuft-eared lynx, all had 
seen him, and recognized a new and ter- 
rible master in the wilderness; and even 
the indifferent porcupine, secure in his ar- 
mor of deadly quills, had paused in his 
gnawing at the hemlock bark and quivered 
with apprehension as the tawny shape 
went by. Some ancient instinct warned 
him that here was a foe who might be 
clever enough to undo him. 

Suddenly Mishi’s attention was caught 
by a noise which curiously excited him, 
though he knew not why. It was a con- 
fused sound of tramplings and stampings 
and snortings, with now and then a flat 
clatter as of sticks beaten against each 
other. With a strange thrill in his nerves 
he crept forward, and presently found 
himself staring out, through fringing 
bushes, upon a duel between two red 
bucks in the center of a little forest glade. 

For perhaps a minute Mishi watched 
the fight with a wondering interest. 
Then his hunger overcame all other emo- 
tions. With a mighty leap he landed upon 
the shoulder of the nearest buck, bearing 
him to the ground. At the same time, 
taught by generations of deer-killing an- 
cestors, he clutched the victim’s head with 
one great paw and twisted it back so 
violently as to dislocate the neck. With 
eyes bulging from their heads in horror, 
the remaining buck and the does crashed 
off through the woods, leaving the dread- 
ful stranger to his meal. 





OR several days Mishi remained near 

his kill, which he had instinctively 
dragged into a hiding-place behind a 
fallen tree. He feasted his fill, slept a 
good deal, explored the neighborhood of 
his lair, and began to feel more or less 
at ease in his new surroundings. Natural 
instincts rapidly sprang to life in him as 
he sniffed at strange trails, and he came 
to realize that the apparently empty 
forest was full of good hunting if only | 
he should go about the right way to find 
it. At length, growing tired of the re- 
mains of the buck, and the homesickness 
for his master being again strong upon 
him, he set forth once more on his quest, 
working steadily southward and westward, 
and hunting, with daily increasing skill, 
as he went. 

It was not until one night well on in 
October that Mishi made the acquaint- 
ance of the real monarch of the northern 
vilds, the great bull moose. 


The moon ' 
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rettier Tee 
If you fight the film 


While you leave teeth coated with a 
dingy film, their luster cannot show. 

Look about you. Note how many 
teeth now glisten. And mark what 
they add to good looks. 

The reason lies largely in a new 
method of teeth cleaning. Millions now 
use it daily. Accept this ten-day test 
we offer, and learn what it does for you. 


Why teeth lose beauty 
A viscous film clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush alone does not end it. No ordi- 
nary tooth paste effectively combats it. 
So much film re- 


ods by many careful tests. Then a 
new-type tooth paste was created, 
based on modern research. In that 
were embodied these two film com- 
batants for daily application. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Leading dentists the world over now 
advise it. Ca-«ful people of some 50 
nations are employing it today. 


Multiplies two agents 
Pepsodent does two other things 
which research proved essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth de- 





mains. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it, then it 
forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 
Those cloudy coats 
hide the teeth’s luster. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


cay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form 
acids. 








Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That’s why so few escaped 
tooth troubles. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. And that became alarm- 
ingly common. 


Better methods now 
Dental science studied long to cor- 
rect this situation. It found two film 
combatants. One of them acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, and with- 
out any harmful scouring. 
Able authorities proved these meth- 


- PAT. OFF. 1 
Pe psodéen 
REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these great natural 
tooth-protecting agents. 


This test amazes 

This 10-day test of Pepsodent amazes 
and delights. The results are quick 
and conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other good effects. 

In one week you will realize what 
this new method means. You will see 
results which old ways never bring. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free *” 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 183, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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The en y of women ~ the homage of men 


N allure that few can resist—a charm that is compelling. 

This is the Mai d’Or fragrance—for Mai d’Or is more than 
fragrance—it possesses a new quality that no perfume has 
ever before had. 

It will give you a new charm—a new attractiveness. It is 
more delightfully refined, more delicate than other perfumes 
and yet it possesses a mysterious and bewildering power that 
other perfumes cannot have. 

Through the years, perfumers have sought this secret of 
attractiveness and it is fitting that it should be Vivaudou— 
most famous of all perfumers—who should finally discover it. 
Thesecret issojealously guarded thatthis marvelous new quality 
is imparted tothe perfume, behind a mysterious door that opens 
only to Vivaudou—no one else has ever crossed its threshold. 

And that you too may possess this fragrant and compelling 
appeal Vivaudou has created 


MA! DOR. 


-more than merely a fragrance 


Parfum, Poudre, Talc, Creme, Savon, Poudres Compactes, Rouges, Eau de Toilette 


Send for sample and “The Story of the Secret Door” 


Send only 20 cents to Vivaudou, (Dept. 3-D-9), 469 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for a tiny bottle of Mai d’Or anda bit of the exquisite 

owder in a new pat-a-cake-puff, together with the interesting book 
“The Story of the Secret Door” with hints on how to use perfume 
effectively. 


The Mysterious Door 


—it guards the most 
fascinating secret in the world 










Perfumers have spent their lives seeking in vain 
the secret which Vivaudou has at last found and 
keeps beyond the famous door of mystery. You 
can never know what marvelous secret it jealously 
guards, but you can have the 
bewildering appeal of this new 
perfume quality in the Mai 
d’Or products. 


At the better shops 


Creator of exclusive toiletries~Mavis—La Boheme and the famous Ego Beauty Treatments 
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was at the full, a great, honey-colored 
globe hanging low over the black, jagged 
line of the farther shore and flooding 
the unruffled surface of the lake with a 
long wash of glassy radiance. About a 
hundred yards ahead a tall beast, looking 
to Mishi’s eyes like an enormous deer 
with overgrown head and shoulders, came 


| suddenly forth from the woods, strode 





slowly down the wide beach, and stood 
close to the water’s edge, black against 
the moon. Stretching out her heavy 
muzzle over the water, she gave utterance 
to a strange call—long, hoarse, sonorous— 
which went echoing uncouthly over the 
solitude. She repeated the call several 
times, and then stood motionless, as if 
waiting for an answer. 

The tall beast did not look to Mishi like 
easy game, by any means; but being both 
hungry and self-confident, he crept for- 
ward, seeking a closer inspection before 
making up his mind whether or not to 
risk the attack. Suddenly a dry twig 
snapped close behind him. He wheeled 
like a flash, saw a monstrous black wide- 
antlered form towering above him—and 
leaped aside like a loosed spring, just as 
a huge knife-edged hoof came smashing 
down upon the spot where he had stood. 
That stroke would have shattered his 
backbone like an eggshell. 

the blow was followed by an instant, 
crashing charge, resistless as an avalanche. 
But Mishi had not waited for it. He was 
up a tree in one desperate bound. Badly 
shaken, he crouched upon a branch at a 
safe height, spitting and growling harshly, 
the hair on his long, lashing tail standing 
out like a bottle-brush. For perhaps five 
minutes the giant bull raged below; then 
again from the edge of the shining water 
came that long call, hoarse but desirous. 
The furious bull forgot his rage; the stiff 
mane standing up along his neck relaxed; 
and he went crashing off through the un- 


| dergrowth, ardent to respond to that al- 





luring .summons. 


BOUT a week later—and Mishi had 
4 Atraveled far since his interview with 
the moose—on a golden afternoon of In- 
dian summer, he came out upon a rough 
country road, rutted with wheel-marks 
and pitted with the prints of horses’ 
hoofs. He ached for companionship. He 
wanted to be made much of. He lay 
down at full length in the middle of the 
road, and sniffed at the tracks, and 
dreamed. 

A sound of light footfalls, accompanied 
by a tiny rattling noise, aroused him. 
Two children—a_ long-legged, sandy-haired 
little girl in a short red frock, white 
apron and pink sunbonnet, and a stumpy 
little boy in blue-gray homespun and an 


|old yellow straw hat—came loitering 


down the road, swinging a tin dinner-pail 


| between them. Mishi was overjoyed. 


His dreaming had come true. That little 
girl looked very like his chief playmate 
on the ranch. He bounced to his feet 
and ran to meet them, prancing like a 
gigantic kitten in his delight. 

At this appalling apparition the two 
children dropped the dinner-pail with a 
loud clatter, stood for one second with 
eyes starting from their heads, then 
turned and fled for their lives. 

To Mishi the children’s flight was all in 
the game. On the ranch he had been ac- 
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customed to chase the children, till they 
crew tired of running away, when they 
vould turn and chase him, after which | 
would throw himself down on his back 
nd they would all fall over him. He 
d been severely taught by Merivale | 
never to be rough in his play. Now he 
ertook the children, brushed past them, 
d careered on ahead. The little boy 
imbled and fell down, his knees giving 
iv beneath him in‘ his terror, as in a 
chtmare. The little girl stopped short 
th a dry sob of anguish, and stood over 
n. confronting, as she thought, instant 
ath. She shook her apron at Mishi | 
{cried tremulously: “Go way! Scat!’ 
fo her amazement the great tawny | 
beast, instead of pouncing upon her, at 
ie sound of her voice immediately sat‘ 
p like a pussy-cat and began to purr 
mighty sound, but even to her horrified 
ars, an unmistakable purr. She stared 
th all her eyes. Again she cried “Scat” 
but with a little more confidence. It 
«as an unfamiliar word to Mishi, and he 
could not make out what was expected of 
In his uncertainty he played his 
trump card. He lay down in the road 
nd began to roll, with all four great 
furry paws waving childishly in the air. 





HE long-legged little girl was not 
only heroic at heart; she was also 
clear-headed and of a quick understand- 
ng. She dragged her brother to his feet. 
“Why, Freddy, see!” 
steadying her voice. 
hurt us. He likes us. He wants us to 
play with him. She suddenly recalled 
the story of Androcles and the lion, which | 


she had read in one of her schoolbooks. | 


“Don’t you remember that man in the 
story, that the big lion loved so?” 
Terror slipped away from her. 


“Puss! Puss!” she cried. “Nice 
Pussy!” And she stretched out her free 
hand, while with the other she thrust 
Freddy a little behind her. Even to 
Freddy the great beast began to look less 
formidable. He stopped crying, to stare 
with wondering interest. As soon as Mishi 
got near enough, the little girl, with in- 
ward trepidation but outward firmness, 
patted him on the head, and as if by a 
flash of insight, pulled his ears, gently but 
authoritatively. 

In an ecstasy, 


Mishi rubbed his head 


against her scratched and sunburned legs, | 


purring louder than ever. He felt that 
all his woes were at an end and that with- 
ut doubt the children would lead him 
home to Merivale. The little boy, in 
violent revulsion from his terrors, began 
) laugh wildly, and flung his arms round 
Mishi’s neck, rubbing his face into the 
warm, tawny fur. 

“P’raps we kin coax him home with 
s, an’ keep him,” suggested Freddy. 
The little girl pursed up her mouth 
loubtfully. “Wish to goodness we could,” 
she answered, embracing the happy Mishi 
vith ardor. “But you know we dassent. 
\Mother’d raise an awful row!” 

But on this point she had no choice. 
Mishi absolutely refused to leave them. 
Ife stuck to them like a burr, rubbing 


mself lovingly against them and from | 


me to time eying them with anxious 
ippeal. He was desperately afraid they 

ight vanish and leave him again to his 
hateful solitude. 


she exclaimed, | 
“He aint goin’ to 
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you buying your medicine 
cabinet requisites “in the dark”? 


OU realize the danger of 
taking a dose of medicine 
in the dark. 


Isn't it equally unwise to 
buy products for your medicine 
cabinet in the dark, knowing 
nothing of their purity or their 
maker’s integrity? 

Such products (often used 
in emergencies), unless free 
from impurities and of correct 
strength, may be ineffective— 
even harmful. 


How do you select them? 


Do you merely ask for 
“epsom salt,”’ ‘milk of mag- 
nesia,”” “‘boric acid’? Or do 
you protect yourself and your 
family by buying such products 
only under the label and guar- 
antee of a recognized and trust- 
worthy name? 


For more than sixty years, 
Squibb Products have been 
recognized as the highest stand- 
ard of purity and reliability. 
Scientific skill, professional 
knowledge and manufacturing 
integrity have contributed to 
make Squibb Household Prod- 
ucts not only safe, but as con- 
venient to use and as pleasant 
to take, as possible. 


The Squibb Section 
You will find Squibb House- 
hold Products in a separate 
Squibb Section in thousands 
of drug stores. Make your 
purchases from this section. 


The name Squibb on any 
household product is a con- 
stant protection for you and 
for your family. Demand 
Squibb Products for your 
medicine cabinet. 


Suggestions for your medicine cabinet 


This list includes only the familiar products that are in constant use in thou- 


sands of homes. 


Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 


Check your needs and take this list to your druggist to fill: 


Squibb’s Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 
Squibb’s Milk Sugar 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 


SQUIBB 


Copyright 1923 iy . 


E. R. Squibb & Sons whisk 


HONOR 


“PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
AND INTEGRITY OF ITS 


MAKER 
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You know what 
Napoleon said about the 
last quarter of an hour! 


H E SAID it is the last quarter of 

an hour that wins battles. In 
some cases, of course, it takes three- 
quarters of an hour. Napoleon was 
speaking of the spirit that wins 
rather than of the time it takes. 


The Toasted Process, for ex- 
ample, takes 45 minutes, but it’s 
just that last 45 minutes that seals 
the flavor in and gives LUCKY 
STRIKE the true plantation tang 
of fine tobaccos. It costs a fortune, 
but it saves the flavor. 


And that’s worth three-quarters 


of an hour! 
© Gu eed ty 
i Bill 


IME ORPORATES 


CHANGE TO THE BRAND 
THAT NEVER CHANGES 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


ITS TOASTED 
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The little gray backwoods farmhouse, 
with its wide farmyard inclosed by two 
big barns and a long woodshed, looked 
very comforting to Mishi as it lay bask- 
ing in the afternoon sunshine. He felt 
that he had come home. The kitchen 
door was flung open, and a woman ap- 
peared—a gaunt, lean-featured woman, 
soured by household cares. At the sight 
of Mishi her sallow face went white, and 
her mouth opened for a shriek. But see- 
ing that the children were evidently on 
the best of terms with the formidable- 
looking beast, her terror gave way to 
shrill wrath. She hated household pets of 
every kind, though the children, like their 
father, were somewhat recklessly addicted 


| to them. 
¢ “What d’you mean,” she demanded, 


“bringing a great big dirty brute like that 
home with you, to mess up the house and 


| jest make more work for me? Jest like 
| yer father! No more consideration!” 


But Mishi already had his head inside 
the kitchen door, sniffing at the savory 
smells. 

“Git out, you brute!” screamed Mrs. 


| Atkinson, retreating behind the door and 


| making a pass at the purring intruder 


with her broom. 

The children dragged the happy and 
unresisting animal away from the door. 
“All right, Mother. We'll tie him up in 
the cow-shed till Daddy comes home. 
Don’t be frightened.” 


THe got a piece of clothesline, of 


which there is apt to be plenty on a 


| backwoods farm, and they tied up the 


puzzled Mishi—as they thought securely 
—in a corner of the warm, shadowy barn, 
with plenty of sweet-smelling hay to lie 
on. Then, having fondled him, and tried 
to assure him that they would be back 


| “right away” with food, they ran off, 
| leaving the barn door open lest he should 
| feel lonely. 





For a minute or two Mishi lay quite 
still, listening to the rustle of mice in the 
hay, and watching the long bright streak 
of dusty sunlight that came through the 
cracks in the warped board of the barn. 
Presently he heard the sound of wheels, 
of trotting hoofs. He pricked up his ears 
eagerly. How often, on the ranch, had 
such sounds meant the return of Meri- 
vale from a trip to the station. He heard 
the wagon stop—his ears told him ex- 
actly where—outside the other barn. He 
heard a man jump out. He heard the 
hollow noises of horse and wagon being 
led in onto the barn floor. A few moments 
later a man came into view, striding 
toward the kitchen door—a tall man, like 
Merivale, wearing an old brown slouch 
hat much like Merivale’s, and carrying a 
gun and a brace of partridges. Mishi 
wrenched his head from its too-loose col- 
lar of rope, and went bounding hopefully 
forth to greet the new arrival. 

At sight of the huge tawny beast leap- 
ing toward him so swiftly, an anguish of 


| hideous question flashed through the 


man’s mind in the fraction of a second, 
and turned his blood to ice. Where were 
the children? Where was his wife? Why 
was the house so deathly quiet? He 
whipped the gun to his shoulder. The 
great beast was within a dozen feet of 


| him. But even as his finger pressed the 


trigger, the little girl, with a wild scream 
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if, “Don’t, Daddy, it’s our good lion,” 
sprang upon his arm from behind—and 
he charge, flying wide, buried itself harm- 
‘ssly in the side of the barn. 

In the next instant, even as he clubbed 
iis gun to meet the expected assault, he 
vas astounded to see his supposed ad- 

rsary rolling coaxingly at his feet, ut- 

‘ring sounds which were an unmistakable 
purr. His tense grip on the gun relaxed: 

d his amazement hitched itself up a 
»w more holes as he saw the children 
ng themselves joyously upon the mon- 
er, pulling its ears and fondling its for- 

idable jaws—while the monster, obvi- 
isly delighted with their attentions, 
purred louder and louder. 


IM’ ATKINSON stepped back and 
scratched his chin thoughtfully as un- 
srstanding dawned upon him. That very 
iy, at the post office in Bird’s Corners, 
had read a placard signed by one 
Merivale, offering a reward of three hun- 
dred dollars for the capture, alive and 
inharmed, of his escaped puma. The 
placard went on to say that the animal 
was harmless and affectionate, and an- 
swered to the name of Mishi. 

“T'll be damned if ‘taint the very one,” 
he muttered. ‘An’ if it hadn’t been for 
Sadie bein’ that quick, I’d have shot 
him!” This was an unpleasant thought, 
ind he dismissed it. 


“Mishi,” said he authoritatively, “come | 


> 


here!” And the monster, gently disen- 
gaging himself from the children, came 
fawning to his knees, overjoyed to be 


called by the familiar name again. Tak- | 
ing him lightly by the scruff of the neck, | 


Atkinson led him toward the kitchen 
door, where his wife stood noncommit- 
tally eying the scene. 

“Mother,” said he, “this here’s a tame 
mountain lion, what the man that owns 


him sets great store by. I’ve just seen a | 


notice at the post office, offering three 
hundred dollars’ reward fer gittin’ him 
hack.” 

“Yes, Jim A’kinson, an’ you come nigh 
shootin’ the poor beast, if it hadn’t ’a’ 
been fer Sadie.” And Mrs. Atkinson 
sniffed as if to imply that men had no 
sense at all. Before her husband could 
think of any suitable retort, Sadie headed 
off the argument by crying joyously: 
“Then we can keep him here, can’t we, 
Daddy?” 


“Sure an’ sartain,’ answered Atkinson, | 


till this here Mr. Merivale comes fer 
lim. An’ we'll take right good keer o’ 
him, too. Gosh, Mother, but that three 
hundred dollars is goin’ to come in handy, 
with the mortgage money due nex’ month, 
ind you wantin’ a new coat.” 

Her objection to having animals in her 
spotless kitchen quite forgotten, Mrs. At- 
kinson led the way indocrs, and herself 
offered Mishi a tin plateful of buttered 
pancakes. Mishi devoured them politely, 
hough he would have preferred a 
hicken. Then, seating himself on his 
haunches before the kitchen fire, he began 
to wash his face with his paw like a 
gigantic tabby. At last he had escaped 
from the great loneliness. He had come 
home. And he felt certain that Merivale 


himself would presently come in by the | 


kitchen door, and stroke his neck and 
pull his ears with loving roughness as 
f old. 
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Do you know that the first signs of age 
are shown in the skin, and that it is 
the surest indicator of bodily health? 


Ht 
Bi! 


Is it right then, that anything so important should be given 
only chance attention? Yet that is the attitude many women 
have towards their skin, and it is why they look old at thirty. 
Remember that a soft, smooth complexion is not to be had after 
the age of twenty without persistent effort. 


Cleanliness is the basis of beauty—yet all clean skins are not 
beautiful. Sometimes the cleansing has been too rough, but 
more often the soap was too harsh. You cannot be over careful in 
the selection of your toilet soap. Never purchase any kind be- 
cause it is cheap. To save at the expense of your skin is mis- 
placed economy. 


Give yourself a beauty treatment with Resinol Soap tonight, 
and you will understand why thousands of women consider it 
the ideal cleanser. But itis more than a cleanser. By power 
of the Resinol it contains, it builds with each treatment a 
healthy resistance to germ invasion. As these little parasites 
are acknowledged to be the primary cause of skin disorders, why 
not try to prevent their development? 


The daily use of Resinol Soap will give you the comfort of knowing that your skin is prop- 
erly cleansed and protected. Sold by the cake or box at all drug and toilet goods counters. 


“Simply perfection for any complexion.”’ 


sinol 
Soap 
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Here is the pl onograp ecord 
bargain ever offered l | brand new records 
right straight from factory to you! The very 
latest Broadway hits—the most popular dance 
music of today. All New York is dancing to 
these wonderful, catchy, swingy Fox Trots 
and Waltzes. Eight full size ten-inch bran 
new records which play on BOTH SIDES 
giving you ped. EN complete selections 


PLAYED BE TIFULLY by the most 
wonderful DANC : ORCHESTRAS you ever 


heard! A wonderful collection of latest hits 
ALL rus ONLY $2.98. Never before 
such a bargain in siiciaieaiea aces records! 
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| THE GOLDEN LADDER 


(Continued from page 41) 


| 


called Lavinia Ballou, in honor of some- 
body. 

The Town Council continued to take 
an interest in Phebe, and the workhouse 
was her frequent domicile. At the age of 
| thirty-three she married a shoemaker 
| named Jonathan Clarke. He had been a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War, and he 
loved liquor and literature better than 
cobbling. He brought with him seven 
beq—er by an earlier helpmeet to add 
to Phebe’s three. 





| “THE Council urged them to go to Bos- 
ton. But then Providence had never 
liked Boston since Roger Williams was 
so scurvily entreated there. 

But Phebe and Jonathan and their chil- 
dren did not care for Boston,’ any more 
than Boston for them. So they settled on 
the old Warren Road just outside the 
limits of Providence, with their children 
about them like field-mice. Then Phebe 
turned witch—that is, she hunted the 
fields for herbs and greens, and peddled 
them through Providence in a little hand- 
cart. 

Betty, already shapely and blonde and 
fifteen, lived in a hut and accepted the 
bread of charity from a baker’s boy who 
remembered long afterward, in his old 
age, how pretty she was, and always 
hungry, always holding out her hand for 
| cake—or for bread if there was no cake 

Doubtless Betty paced the dismal 
streets and climbed the hills of Provi- 
dence calling ‘“Yarbs and_ greens!” 
| Doubtless she pushed the ugly cart along 
' the ruts. Perhaps it was thus that she 
gained her longing for a carriage to ride 
in, and horses to pull it. 

There being no public schools and no 
truant officer to enforce education, and 
the factories insisting that children work 
from twelve to sixteen hours a day, what- 
ever their age, Betty a little later pre- 
ferred to peddle her blonde graces up and 
down the town and to study geography 
and finance and social economics with the 
slave-traders, the whalers, the packet- 
crews, the tallow-chandlers and whom 
not? 

Her sister Polly also padded the streets 
of Providence, but she died young and 
was packed off in a coffin knocked to- 
gether by the disreputable Solomon 
Angel. 


FroR a time Phebe and Jonathan and 
their litter lived at Rutland in an old 
dugout in the side of a sandhill. But 
Phebe’s feet wearied for the damp, long 
street of Providence and its far-traveled 
visitors. 

In the hovel where they lived and 
| where the old stepfather soldier slept off 
| his potations, Betty must have looked 

like a dunghill lily, which Phebe must 
have felt it her duty to pluck and fling 
far out into the distance. 

She must often have parodied Polonius’ 
| advice to his son with some such wisdom 
| for her daughters: “Betty child, take 
| warnin’ by me and don’t you go the way 
I never had no chance, and 


I been goin’ 


you aint got much unless I can learn 
you the moral of shiftlessness. 

“Git money, honey; git money! Go 
where money is, and lay holt on it one 
way or another. It’s the only thing that 
matters. 

“There aint no virtue in rags and dirt; 
and silk is heaven, no matter what they 
tell you. I had a silk dress once; a sailor 
stole it out of a cargo from China and 
gave it to me. Oh, Gawd, but it felt 
sweet around my body! Git silk, git silk, 
honey. 

“The only ‘Don’t’ I want to give you 
is about liquor. Don’t drink like I al- 
ways done; don’t consort with drinkers. 
Seek out the men that keep their powder 
dry. 

‘It aint likely that many men will offer 
you honest love or talk marriage-talk un- 
less they’re beggars too. Don’t waste 
your lips on poor folks’ cheeks, and don’t 
give your kisses away for nothin’. You're 
too pirty, baby, to go dirty and cheap 
like I’ve always went. 

“Beauty is your money, child, and 
beauty stays with the misers that knows 
how to keep it and make it work. So go 
on outen this mis’ble town and find a 
market where they'll pay for what you 
got to sell. 

For once a daughter took her mother’s 
counsel to heart and built her life on it, 
with results that stagger the codes, and 
therefore deserve the most earnest con- 
sideration. 


Chapter Five 


ND still, all this long while Betty 

has been waiting for the packet- 
schooner to be off. The glum hills and 
ebon buildings of Providence stood piled 
about her like the heap of gloomy memo- 
ries that made her past. Henceforth she 
must unremember them. She must down 
them in her heart, deny them if they 
rose up against her, avoid or silence any 
witness who would not forget. 

The need arose at once, with the ap- 
proach of Lavinia Ballou, who had come 
aboard with Betty, but was not the 
Lavinia Ballou that was Betty’s half- 
sister. This Lavinia came up from the 
cabin where she had been dozing in her 
berth. She whined: 

“What you standin’ here freezin’ and 
broodin’ for?” 

“Because I want to. I’m not askin’ 
you to freeze with me, am I?” 

And then the vinegar of Betty’s look 
turned to sudden molasses, for she saw 
her Captain Dellycraw. 

He had a black man to carry his trunk 
and his bundles, and he swung aboard as 
if he were used to bigger ships than this. 
He was warm and claret-cheeked in spite 
of the cold, and cheerful despite the dark. 
He must be a sea-captain. 

He saw Betty where she stood under a 
nodding lantern that painted her on the 
gloom in a few ruddy high-lights, an un- 
finished portrait. 

He recalled her at once as he had seen 


Ba a 
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ier watching the stage draw up at the Inn | 

in evening ago. He paused to say with | 
lephantine playfulness: 
“Pardon me, citizeness, is this your | 
ip?” 

No sir, but I wisht it was.” 

I'll buy it for you if you want me 


You didn’t even buy me the stage.” 

He growled gently: 

“If I bought you a ship, what would | 
you do with it?’ 

Sail off to France.” 

[he promptness of this startled him. 
He studied her with a less transient in- 
terest: 

I own a ship that sails to France every | 

w and then. Will you accept a berth 

that?” 

“Yes sir.” 

‘You are a quick one, I vow. Well, 
ou can be my first mate. Er—no—I 
have a first mate that lives in France. 
You can be my second—or I forget what 
number.” 

This cynicism did not frighten her 
She laughed so learnedly that he was im- | 
pelled to bend and kiss her a _ hearty 
smack 

‘I'll see you again when I’ve stowed 
my stuff below.’ 

“All right, Captain Dellycraw.” 

He paused and turned: “How did you 
know my name was Delacroix?” 

“T heard a nigger call you that.” 

“Oh! And how do you like the name?” 

“It’s beautiful!” 

“Want to wear it? On this side of the 
ocean?” 

“That depends. I’m tired of my own.” | 

“Well, we'll talk it over after break- | 
fast. Keep this to remember me by till 
then.” 

He kissed her again. And she kissed 
him. It was like honey with a bee-sting 
in it. It almost knocked him over. He 
reeled lurching down the steps, laughing 
no more, almost sighing with her beauty | 
and her savor. 


ETTY stared after him so _ trium- 
phantly that Lavinia, who had been | 
watching from the shadows, cried out: | 

“Well, I do declare, if you aint the 
brazenest thing! But it’s all a body could | 
expect of a girl who would run off and | 
leave a little—” 

Betty’s hand went out to Vinny’s 
throat, and the word on its way up went 
back down her windpipe. Betty’s voice 
was low and murderous: 

“If you speak of that again to me, 
Lavinia Ballou—or to anybody—if you | 
so much as even look it—killin’ you is 
the least I'll do to you!” | 

Vinny could only promise in dumb | 
show and gurgles, her eyes a-pop, her 
knees so weak that Betty had to hold | 

r up while she throttled her, snarling: 

‘Take your oath on that!” 

Vinny’s hand went up like a witness’, 
then came down and crossed her heart | 
violently. She verified the oath verbally | 

soon as she was permitted to be ar- 

ilate. And she kept her promise as 
1g as most oaths are kept, and for the 
same reason. 

Frightened almost to death by this 


ierce and unsuspected Betty, she went | & 


below and stayed there until seasickness | 
made her its very own. She left Betty 
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Why did he leave herr 


HE had met him only that evening. 


And—on Margaret’s 


part, at least—it was love at first sight. 


He was-that tall, dark, strong-but-gentle type of 
with large sympathetic, brown 


fellow 
eyes. You know the kind. 


Women simply raved about him wherever he went. 
Margaret was all a-thrill when he asked her to dance. And 


what a glorious dance it was! 
They seemed to get 


on wonderfully together and 


natue- 


rally she expected him to ask her to dance again. 


But that one dance was the last. 
the balance of the evening to 


tive than she. 


“What can he see in her?” 


bitter envy choked her throat. 


He left her and devoted 


another girl much less attrac- 


she kept asking herself as 


It proved to be the most uncomfortable evening she ever 


spent. 


That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). . You, 
vourself, rarely know when you have 
it. And even your closest friends 
won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional 
advice. But usually—and fortunate- 
ly —halitosis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular use of 
Listerine as a mouth-wash and gargle, 

It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these peculiar properties as 
a breath deodorant. It halts food 





or 
HALITOSIS 





fermentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. 
You know your breath is right. Fas- 
tidious people everywhere are mak- 
ing it a regular part of their daily 
routine. 

Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different uses 
as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for a half century. 
Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saini 
Louis U. S. A. 
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BRITISH PREMIER 
KIDNAPED! 


Astounding Plot to Control Parliament! 


Prime Minister and Three Other Cabinet Ministers 
Abducted and Held Prisoner in Lonely 


House in London Suburbs 











> inside storv of the most amazing political coup since | began te 
The inside eget Mee S| |smash his fist into 


the war has just come to light. The Prime Minister, it seems, 
upon leaving Lady Colthwaite’s famous ball, in the company 
of Lord Trevor, stepped into his limousine—and found him- 
self followed by an armed man who enforced obedience at 
the point of a pistol. The victims were driven to a solitary 
house in a remote suburb and there, together with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Home Secretary and the 
Foreign Secretary, who had also been kidnaped, were con- 
fined in some upper rooms. 

their rescue. 


Not less amazing is the story of The captives had 


access to the attic of their prison, and while rummaging through this 
Lord Trevor unearthed a radio outfit left there by some previous tenant. 
By means of the wireless, then, the distinguished prisoners got word of 
their plight to Scotland Yard, and their release followed almost at 
once. h which the strange affair has been 
shrouded, the identity and purpose ot the perpetrators of the outrage 
has been obscure: but hithe ] 

that certain ultra-radical members of Parliament, determined at all costs 
to gain control of the government, were responsible. 
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breathing as if she had been running. 
And she was running—away. It shocked 
her to find that she had brought along as 
a friend a fool who was all for blurting 
out all of Betty’s secrets before the boat 
cast off its cables. 

Betty was paralyzed with despair. Then 
in the sky where, as Pierre had once said, 
“Vhumide nuict guide ses noirs chevaux,” 


| the black became a blush, the blush a 


long line like a red mouth pushing 
through a veil. 

Poor Pierre! Must she forget him 
too? Yes, she must entomb him with 
her other relics. She was done with him, 
and she hoped she was done with “Le 
faim, le froid, les coups, les desdains et 
Vinjure.” 


The drowsy sailors bestirred them- 
selves. Captain Curley, the ship’s com- 
mander, began to bustle and call, to 


stupid faces, to 


threaten the lazy with flogging. 


HE outgoing tide took the keel in its 

hands and drew it south. The 
helmsman was suddenly busy. The 
schooner came round. The booms swung 
across the deck with a broadsword slash 
that almost knocked Betty overboard in 
her father’s footsteps. 

Gloriously the sails swelled into the 
breasts of great swans. No, the sails were 
the wings of angels heavenward bound. 
The water was lyrical; the schooner 
rolled over on her side like a basking 


| white-beilied shark, then righted herself, 


and rolled on her other side, in sheer de- 
light of sun and sea. The prow bored 
and twisted forward. 

Providence fell behind until even the 
incoming tide of the day could not make 
it more than a blur. It sank below the 
water and was drowned from _ view. 
Betty spat at Providence and prayed that 
a tidal wave might erase it from the 
earth. 

Captain Delacroix and the even more 
fat and florid sun came up about the 
same time and brought Betty equal cheer. 
Betty did not care now that the wind 
grew lazy and whimsical and hardly more 
than fondled the canvas. 

She was devoting all the arts she had 
acquired in her only school to the con- 
quest of Captain Delacroix; and it was 
really to her advantage that the thirty 
miles to Newport were not covered till 
long after dark, till ten o’clock indeed. 
For this gave her a chance to be afraid 
and to require the Captain’s protection. 

She would not kiss him good-night, 
however, when he set her ishore and 
found her a room at aninn. She said she 
had been wicked to kiss him that morn- 
ing. Even the watchful Lavinia could 
find nothing to complain of in Betty’s 
observance of the proprieties and the 
timidities. Lavinia was wretchedly dis- 
appointed, though she saw through the 
wiles of the purring cat, and wondered 
that men could be such ninnies. The 
Samsoner they were, the easier the Deli- 
lahs found them! 

The next day being the Sabbath, the 
schooner could not sail, of course, and 
Betty went to church, of course. Betty 
always went to church. A visiting clergy- 
man who came in on the same packet 
occupied Dr. Hopkins’ pulpit and 
preached on the text, “This is the victory 
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that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” Betty’s victory would overcome 
the world, particularly our faith in right- 
eous precepts. 

In the afternoon Captain Delacroix, 
who could not have been hauled to 
church with kedge anchors, asked Betty 
to take a drive with him. She could 
hardly believe her ears. She was going for 
a ride in a carriage! It was an ungodly 
thing to do on the Sabbath, but the daugh- 
ter of Phebe Kelley was on the way up. 

Betty hardly saw the State House, still 
sulfering from its use as a hospital by 
the British and the French during the 
war, the old Stone Mill or the mansions. 
She hardly noted the sea from the cliffs, 
or the breakers pounding themselves to | 
froth on the beach. 

The pleasant surf of the rumbling 
wheels and the clop-clop of the horses’ 
hoofs were music enough to her. She 
tried to assume a carriage face and to 
look as if she had never walked a step 
in her life. She even let fall a hint or 
two to Captain Delacroix to the effect 
that she had Capetian blood in her veins. 

She tested his credulity by saying that 
she loved sea-captains because one had 
been mighty kind to her when her mother 
died on her way to the West Indies from 
France. 

And the Captain swallowed it without 
a gulp! 

Remembering that the heroine of 
Pierre’s romance had been reared in New- 
port, she tried to fill her memory with 
She stealthily inquired, as if having 
forgotten, the names of houses, and re- 
peated to herself the names of prominent 
people—the Wantons, Wickhams, Crans- 
tons, Godfreys, Brentons. 


APTAIN DELACROIX had been in 

Newport during the French occupation, 
and he told her stories of D’Estaing and 
Rochambeau, whose headquarters in the 
Vernon house he pointed out; and of 
Admiral de Ternay, who died in Newport 
and was buried in Trinity Churchyard; 
and of Washington’s visit there with 
Lafayette; and of the beautiful Miss 
Champlin, whom Washington danced 
with so heartily, while the French officers 
played them a minuet; of the handsome 
Misses Hunter and the Quaker girl Polly 
Lawton. 

It changed the world for her somehow | 
to learn that the godlike Washington was 
always dancing when he got the chance, 
and for as long as he could. 

She learned of the amazing Vicomte 
de Noailles, who was Napoleon’s superior 
officer later; and Berthier, who became 
his friend; of Lauzun, whose head had 
just been chopped off by the Revolu- 
tionists; and the Marquis Chastellux; 
ot De Broglie and Vauban, and of Talley- 
rand, whom Betty would come to know 
in Philadelphia. 

The child was so distraught by the bliss 

riding in a carriage and discussing the 

us and the rich with a captain who 

more and more afraid of her as she 
grew less and less afraid of him, that 
she ended her first voyage on wheels with | 
a prodigious headache. 

She returned to her chamber leaving 
the Captain to puzzle his big thick head 
over what a contradictory creature she | 
was | 
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‘Mum prevents Body Odors 


Even the slightest exertion these 
hot days brings on perspiration and 
You can’t 
help perspiring. But you can pre- 
vent the oder that comes to mar 
your daintiness. 

Remember—“Mum” is'the word! “Mum” 
takes all the odor out of perspiration. 
just a finger-tip of this dainty snow-white 
cream to the underarm and elsewhere before 
dressing; then all day and evening you will 


Apply 


be entirely free from all other body odors. 

Be as active as you like—dance, walk, 
play tennis—no matter how active jyou are 
all day, when evening comes you will be 
still free from perspiration’s unpleasant odor, 
still as fresh and sweet as after your morn- 
ing bath. 

Yes, ‘““Mum is the word that means so 
“Mum” 


much to every truly dainty woman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send us $1 and your dealer’s name and 
address and, we’ll send you “Mum” 25c, 
“Amoray” 25c, and “Evans’s Depilator) 
Outfit” 75¢ Postpaid. Or send 40c for 
“Mum” and “Amoray.” Use this coupon. 


safe—it cannot possibly harm tender skins 
and tissues, nor inju.e the most delicate 
lingerie or gown. 

Get “Mum” today—z2s§ce and foc at all 
stores, or from us postpaid. The new screw- 
top 50¢ size is more convenient than the 25c 
size and contains more |than three times as 
much “Mum”, 

And get “Amoray”, now on sale every- 
new ‘powder-Perfume Talc 
whose exotic fragrance lasts all day and 
Dainty and refined, cool and 

25c or sent postpaid. 


where — the 


evening. 

comfortable. 
You can remove hair on underarm, face, 

neck or limbs safely and quickly with Evans’s 

Depilatory Outfit complete for use at your 

dressing table, 75c. 

MuM MP6. Co., 1102 CHESTNUT ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


“Mum” “Amoray” Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 


*s Cucumber Jelly Elder Flower Eye Lotion 





Mum Mfg. Co. September, 1923 
1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
i Please send me 
es checked below. 
x 0 ““Mum”’ 25c 
] y”” 25 
~} Special Offer “Mum” 25¢ and “‘Amoray” 25c-40c 
C Evans’s Depilatory Outfit-75¢ 
CI] Special Offer (all three)-S1. 
aoe 


Address ..... 
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At forty, life is just beginning 
for the modern woman 


HE old-fashioned woman set- 

tled down toa contented old 
age at forty—to her sock-darning 
and the coddling of innumerable 
aches and pains. 

Look at our modern woman of 
forty today! Lifeis just budding 
open for her. She is engaging in 
social and club activities, golfing, 
writing books, lecturing—leading 
an active, intensive life according 
to her interests. 

Why this difference 
this com plete cha nge 





and preached the regular anti” 
septic cleansing as one of the most 
important hygienic measures for 
women”’. 
Feminine antiseptic cleanliness 
Tuis feminine antiseptic cleansing 
is a protective health measure 
that is not merely desirable — it 
is a necessity for the woman who 
wishes to keep in the fullest 
measure her health and youth. 
“Lysol” Disinfectant is the 
antiseptic recom- 
mended by physicians 


for the better? It lies 
in a better under- 
standing of feminine 
hygiene. 
Prevention of illness 
is the basis of con- 
tinued youthfulness. 
A prominent physi- 
cian says, ““Most ill- 
ness is caused by bac- 
terial infection. For 
this reason I have al- 
ways firmly advocated 


Use “Lysol” as an 
antiseptic solution 
One-half tea nful to 
quart water 


For feminine hygiene 
When baby comes 
For wounds 

For the sickroom 


For the bathroom 


Use “Lysol” as a 

disinfecting solution 

Two teaspoonfuls lo one 
quart water 

For the kitchen 

In the toilet 

For sweeping 

For floors, cellars, darks 

« 


srners | 


— 


for feminine hygiene 
because it is safe as 
well as thoroughly ef- 
fective. It is neutral. 
It contains no free 
alkali nor free acid. 
Used in proper solu- 
tion with water, 
**Lysol”’ is non-caustic 
and does not irritate 
the delicate tissues. 
“Lysol” Disinfectant 
is sold in all drug 
stores. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
LEHN & FINK, INC. NEW YORK 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Sole Distributors: 


COMPLETE direct 
package he 

put up or 

3, 7 or 10 ounce 


yellor cartor th 


come. im @ pecial non-breakat 
traveler I t 
“ 





Reg. U.S. Pet.Of. 


Disinfectant 


“The ideal personal antiseptic 








| ridden in a carriage. 


| even while she 


| with the little rippling “ w” 
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N ONDAY is a bad day; November 
is a miserable month; and it is al- 
ways darkest before the dawn. Yet here 
it was before dawn and Monday, and a 
November Monday, and a rainy Novem- 
ber Monday morning before dawn. And 
yet Betty Bowen’s heart was as full of 
comfortable song as the spout of a tea- 
kettle on a hob. 

Two mornings ago, and she was a lorn 
fugitive from Providence with a heart 
full of secrets and hates, and as many 
despairs as a pretty young girl can feel. 

Now she was traveled. She had al- 
ready been to Newport. She had already 
She had a rich old 
gentleman suffering agonies of adoration. 

Betty was all for the old gentleman 
now. She had had her fill of young love 
with no pence in pocket and little to offer 
but wild sweet perils, with wildly bitter 
perils in the aftermath. 

Now she was happy, though she must 
dash from the inn at half-past five in the 
morning with no galoshes and no um- 
brella. A strong windy rain thrashed the 
black road between her and the dock, and 
there were her bundles to carry. But 
cowered on the sill, 
Captain Delacroix sang out across her 
shoulder: 

“You're not counting on risking those 
pretty little feet in all that mud?” 

“How else would I get to the packet, 
mon capitaine?”’ 

“Feet like yours, ma belle, were made 
for carriages; and I have one waiting for 
you if you'll do me the honor of letting 
me share it with you.” 

“Oh, Captain Delacroix, quel pleasure 

She slipped that time, but at least she 
did not call him “Dellycraw” any more. 
She Frenchified it now as ‘“Dullakwah,” 
that Pierre 
It delighted the Captain, 
though he was more American than 
French. But he knew his Paris and was 
on his way thither again after a brief 
necessary visit to Boston 

So Betty rode to the dock in state, 
holding her head as high as Marie An- 


had taught her. 


| toinette had held hers a year ago when 


she went in a tumbril to the sharp ax 
The news of that had long since reached 


| Providence and made the name of France 


a terror to her old friends in Rhode 
Island 

It was thrilling to huddle in the dark 
with a great man. What mattered it that 
they were shaken together like the dice 
in a dice-box? 

Her gallant whipped her from the car 
riage to the deck of the schooner under 


| the shelter of his greatcoat, and though 


this implied his putting an arm about 
her, she nestled into it as shyly as if she 


|had never learned how to take care of 


herself; as if she were indeed the helpless 
inexperienced idiot a well-bred girl was 
supposed to pretend to be. 


AS she sat on the edge of her berth t 
44 wait for sunrise and breakfast, she 
peeked out into the cabin lighted by a 
gloomy lantern, and saw Lavinia Ballou 
stagger down the steps. She was soaked 


through, and homely as a drowned rat 
Lavinia’s propriety had got her prop- 
erly drenched and neglected, and Betty 








her 
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ter! 
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was so glad of it that she had to smother 
her giggles in her pillow. 

Furthermore, Lavinia would have the | 
pleasure of sleeping on the cabin floor 
upon what scant bedding she had brought | 
with her. 

Betty had expected to sail on the same 
terms, but Captain Delacroix had insisted 
on paying the captain of the sloop for a 
berth for her. He had a stateroom of | 
his own and offered her that. She had 
refused, of course, with blank innocence, 
but had finally consented to accept a 
lower berth to quiet him. 

And now she had a cubbyhole of her 
own, with a frilled red bombazette cur- 
tain for decency’s sake. She fell back 
and stretched herself out, writhing deli- 
ciously as any warm cat on a sunlit sill. 
She fell asleep and was awakened by the 
call to breakfast. 

The schooner was riding now the long 
ground-swell that borders the ocean. On 
top of these vast rollers there was a 
hubbub of little breakers. But Betty 
had never a qualm. The boat was some- 
how like a carriage, and her heart danced 
with it. 

The schooner went bravely ahead all 
day, “slicing the sea,” as Marlowe said. 
But to Betty, who had never heard of 
Marlowe, it was more as if the schooner’s 
keel were the long upper blade of a pair 
of shears, with the lower blade invisible. 
All day and all night the keel kept scis- 
soring the endless green fabric of the 
waters. 


G ETTING round Point Judith was ter- | 
rifying, but the good thing was that 
the wind helped. It was not a following 
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the schooner zigzagged forward. Captain 
Delacroix tried to explain it to Betty. 
She was much puzzled, but she learned a 
lesson she used to her profit thereafter: 
even when the wind is against you, you 
can make its very opposition carry you 
to your destination, if you will keep 
close-hauled and keep on tacking. 

Betty did not care how much the winds 
of life blustered, so long as they carried 
her forward over no matter how turbu- 
lent seas. 

It was too stormy to stay out on deck 
for conversation with Captain Delacroix, 
and the passengers filled the cabin so 
thickly and so odiously that there was no 
chance for any more intimate conference | 
than could be held by two pairs of eyes | 
exchanging glances that grew to stares. | 
But Betty knew she was more eloquent, 
more interesting to the Captain in her | 
silent beauty than she could have made 
herself by any prattle. 

That night she slept in a rapture of 
adventure. The creaking timbers, the 
creaking passengers, the waves pummel- 
ing the ship in vain, the wind that made | 
the rigging a great harp of rope, the joy| 
of sleeping in a strange bed that was 
going somewhere with her—all sang her | 
a heroic lullaby. 
The other passengers flopped in their | 
berths uneasily, or rolled about on the 
floor like loose logs in the hold of a lum- 
berman wallowing down from Maine. 

_ Betty, peering out for a last survey be- 
fore she gave herself to sleep, noted that 
Lavinia was snoring with her mouth open, 








You, too, can improve your complexion, 
just as thousands of women have done 


EGIN today the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream — 
there is beauty in every jar. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a skin cleanser, more 
than a powder base, more than a pro- 
tection against sun and wind. I/t is an 
actual beautifier of the complexion. No 
other cream is just like it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an ex- 
clusive, an individual therapeutic 
property that serves to “tone-up’”— 
revitalize—the sluggish tissues of the 
skin. It soothes away redness and 
roughness, banishes slight imperfec- 
tions, heals and nourishes the skin cells. 
Used faithfully, it will help you to 
gain and retain the beauty of a clear, 


wholesome complexion — just as it has 
helped thousands of attractive women, 
for more than 35 years. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase 
a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in 
either the 50 cent or the $1.00 size— 
the dollar jar contains three times 
the quantity. 


FrepEerIcK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 


46 TENTH ST. Detroit, Mic#. 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. British residents address Sangers, 
2A Hampstead Rd., London, N.W.1. Australian 
residents address Law, Binns & Co., Commerce 
House, Melbourne. New Zealand residents address 
Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 33 Ghuznee St., Welling- 
ton. Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 
36, Havana. 


Ingram'’s Milkweed Cream 


| Send ten cents today for Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
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The two grinding surfaces of 
the teeth should not touch 
when you brush. Dr. West's 
is the tooth brush purposely 
made to clean teeth the ONE 
correct way It fits the back 
surfaces—and the effective 
straight bristles are spaced to 
sweep clean. All the crevices 
are reached from the back— 
and food particles are not 
jammed under the gums to de- 
cay and irritate Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush is really a step 
forward in promoting dental 
hygiene and good health. 


In Three Sizes at All Good Dealers 
Cleans Cleans 
INSIDE OUTSIDE 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France. 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand Ni — 


. Canada mero: 
patents pending Our rights will be fully protected. 
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and a singular awkwardness of attitude. 
Even in her sleep she kept twitching her 
blanket about her, as if anybody cared 
what she looked like. 

Next to Lavinia sprawled a woman like 
a group of hills. Across her fat arm was 
the head of her little daughter, who slept 
on a pillow of bright yellow hair. A 
pretty child it was, a little girl of seven. 
Her mother, Mrs. Pennery, was taking 
her to Philadelphia. Betty had heard her 
admit that she was a Quaker. Yet she 
had been in Boston! 

These were the days of equality for 
you! Betty had often heard her mother 
say—her mother was a Massachusetts 
woman when she could not help herself 
—that Massachusetts people had once 
treated Quakers worse than thieves. They 
had stripped even the women, and 
whipped them till they bled, and some- 
times died. 

Rhode Island was more generous. It 
had only recently decided to let the min- 
isters of the new church called Methodist 
perform marriage ceremonies! 

And yet Rhode Island had persecuted 
Betty’s mother and Betty herself, and 
driven them both outside her narrow 
borders. 
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Betty wondered what the future held 
in store for the pretty little Quaker girl. 
She wondered what the future held in 
store for herself. Something beautiful, 
she dared to hope. 

She fell asleep in hopes that were bet- 
tered by her dreams. She was just riding 
away from a remarkable palace in a 
gilded carriage drawn by fourteen white 
stallions when the carriage began to 
careen and the gilded coachman let out 
a yell of fright. 

She woke to find herself, not in a 
ditch, but sprawling along the wall of her 
almost vertical berth. The schooner was 
on the lee tack and heeled far over. She 
could hear the water boiling right under 
her. The man in the berth above her (or 
rather alongside her, since the boat was 
almost on her beam ends) was howling 
“Lord God A’mighty, help, help!” 

Betty heard Lavinia’s voice shrieking: 
“Murder! Fire! Thieves!” She heard 
rather than saw a panic in the cabin. 


Rupert Hughes has never written a 
novel more captivating than this 
story of the extraordinary Betty and 
her yet more extraordinary career. 
Be sure to read the ensuing chap- 
ters in the next, the October, issue. 
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the note he sent to Flavia. It worried 
him a little, because he did not want to 
carry this thing too far; it was one thing 
to show Flavia that he was a man of her 
world, but it was quite another seriously 
to offend her. “You see,” he said ear- 
nestly to Nixie, “our cases are a little 
different. Your family has always been 
selfish and greedy and unkind, and you 
are quite right to discipline them, and I 
think you ought never to go back to 
them as long as you have your Aunt 
Lizzie,’—he reached absently for another 
doughnut,—“but with me, it was just to 
make Flavia respect me. You mustn't 
forget that I’m in love with Flavia.” 

Nixie got up with one of her swift and 
birdlike movements and went over to the 
window and flung it up, and came back 
again. “No,” she said, “no, I mustn’t 
forget that you're in love with Flavia.” 
She patted his arm with the quaintly 
mothering look she wore for him at times. 
“You leave it to Nixie!” 


[* was another fortnight before Flavia 
consulted with Leeds Hunt. He— 
being, as she had said to Daniel, the best- 
natured thing in the world—bore the 
young Westerner no malice, and he 
wanted to be of service to Flavia, but he 
insisted that the whole affair had been an 
excellent thing for the show. 

“Everybody’s talking about it, you 
know—Nixie, of all girls in the world! 
The box-office feels it, even! And I’m 
doing a corking solo number for her which 
will knock ’em for a goal. I’m having 
her brought in in a shoe—one of those 
stubby-toed French things—and she has 
a song, ‘A Short Vamp.’” He glowed 
with creative fire. “Isn’t that a knock- 
out? ‘A Short Vamp!’ It'll go fat, and 
be the making of me!” 

“T’ve no doubt,” said Flavia, frankly 


bored, “and I wish you well of your show; 
but I think it is high time my young 
yokel came back to the fold. He’s quite 
deadly, of course, but” —she lifted one 
languid shoulder and let her thin mouth 
move for its faint smile— “I want that 
million.” 

“And I,” said Leeds Hunt, his small 
eyes lighting definitely, “I want that girl.” 

Flavia shrugged once more. “We 
ought to manage it very easily,” she said. 


NXE agreed that Daniel might obey 
the second summons from Flavia, 
three weeks later. She walked with him 
all the way to the corner of the street 
and they were both pink and breathing 
deeply. Nixie never used make-up in 
the daytime and she had a little company 
of freckles deploying across her unim- 
portant nose. I made her look still 
younger. 

“Well, good luck, young fellow, my 
lad!” she said, shaking as much as she 
could manage of his large hand. “You 
talk right up to her! Pull the cave-man 
stuff!” She turned and waved hearten- 
ingly before she went round the corner. 

Flavia herself was as lovely as ever, 
all pale gold save for the remembered 
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rose-purple of her mouth, but the little | 
drawing-room seemed very Gim after the 
frank sunlight, and Daniel thought the 
air was stuffy. He had forgotten how 
much he disliked the heavy Oriental scent 
Flavia used, and the incense smudging in 
a squat brass pot. Fievia was very gra- 
cious but he found himself ill at ease. 
Something seemed to be missing. It was, 
as a matter of fact, the old enchantment, 
but he was much too simple to know that. 
When she told him, a Lttle mockingly, 
that his experiment had been a great suc- | 
cess and that he might now put a period 

to it, he had to explain about Nixie. 





LAVIA seemed amused at the idea that 

she was what Daniel quaintly called 
“a good girl,’ and he got very warm and 
excited and told her the whole tale, be- 
ginning with the meeting at the Oh, La 
La! and going clear through to Aunt 
Lizzie’s doughnuts. He said he was 
aghast to think what an abominable thing 
he had done in allowing a decent girl to 
imperil her reputation, but he meant to 
square it. 

“How?” asked Flavia sharply. 

“I haven’t quite worked it out,” he 
said. “Perhaps I can publish something 
in the paper, explaining that it was all 
a hoax, you see. 

Flavia did not see at all. She thought 
the idea supremely ridiculous. It puzzled 
Daniel a good deal to find that she would 
far rather have people think Nixie had 
been his mistress than that she hadn't. 
Flavia preferred knaves to fools, it ap- 
peared, and she said it had been a very 
good thing for the girl, and had put her 
into the big new number at the show, 
and into the rotogravure section of the 
Sunday supplement, and she had even had 
a sport shoe named for her—‘Nixie 
Short Vamp.” No; the girl had been 
in great luck, and Daniel must not let 
her impose on him. 

“Oh, but she doesn’t,” he said ear- 
nestly. “You don’t understand. She isn’t 
that sort of girl at all. She—why, she 
had never been to the Oh, La La before. 
She doesn’t even do the things that you 
—that—that your sort of people do.” 

Flavia was annoyed, but she was at 
some pains to explain to him the wide 
difference between smart moderns and 
merely common, vulgar people, and how 
thoroughly the Nixie person had taken 
him in. Daniel merely looked large and 
stubborn and stupid, however, and she 
hastily stopped talking about it and 
began to be charming. 

Nevertheless, Daniel did not stay very 
long, and he came away feeling oddly de- 
tached and adrift. He hurried back to 
Nixie’s apartment but she was not there. 
Her Aunt Lizzie said she had told her 
she felt like taking a long, long walk, 
and she didn’t know when she’d be back. 
She had seemed kind of glum, the old 
woman added, and it wasn’t like Mary 
to be glum. 


LAVIA REVELLE was the smart 
modern equivalent for glum when she 
sent for Leeds Hunt. “It’s too absurd,” 
she said, “but he wont terminate the ar- 
rangement, because the little huzzy is 
‘good.’ ” 
“Don’t you love it?” 
satirical and sympathetic. 


Leeds Hunt was 
“But the 
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funny part of it is—she is, you know! 
Awful bore. And I think she’s quite 
mad about your prehistoric man.” 

Flavia said it was disgusting. No one 
had ever seen her so emphatic and vehe- 
ment before, but it was the first time 
she had ever seen a million dollars slip- 
ping away from her. 

Suddenly the librettist was seized with 
an idea. “I’ve got it! You go and see 
her. Good old formula. ‘Camille’ stuff! 
Can’t fail! ‘Give him up to save him,’ 
you know—all that drool!” 

Flavia thought it over very carefully 
and decided that it could not fail, so she 
dressed herself enchantingly and—having 
made sure that Daniel was not there— 
she went to call on Mary Nixon, the 
Short Vamp. 

Nixie was alone and she was practicing 
a new dance-step to the phonograph, and 
singing. She had been singing off and on 
all day. The day before, Daniel had read 
aloud a fragment of Mr. Spencer which 
ran as follows: “The Unlimited might be 
thought of as antithetical to the Divisible, 
and the Indivisible as antithetical to the 
Limited ; while the fact that they cannot 
be so used proves that in consciousness 
the Unlimited and the Indivisible are 
qualitatively distinct and therefore pos- 
itive or real; since”—Mr. Spencer took 
such pains to be clear and simple—“dis- 
tinction cannot exist between nothings.” 
He had explained to Nixie what an excel- 
lent mental gymnasium Mr. Spencer fur- 
nished and asked her what she thought 
of it, and Nixie had said, very sincerely, 
that she thought it was the bunk, and 
that she would far rather hear about Dan- 
iel’s California ranch, and he had told her 
and her Aunt Lizzie about it at great 
length, and had insisted that they were to 
make him a long visit there some day, 
and ever since that Nixie had found her- 
self singing. 

“T am Flavia Revelle,” said her caller, 
now, letting the syllables of her patrician 
name slide smoothly from her lips. 

“I know,” said Nixie. “Sit down! I’ve 
seen you with Leeds Hunt and I’ve al- 
ways wanted to meet you!” 

“Yes?” Flavia was gentle and encour- 
aging. 

“Ves,” said Nixie. “I wanted to ask 
you, on the level, woman to woman, how 
you can stand that lizard.” 


MBs REVELLE explained that she 
had not come there to discuss Mr. 
Hunt (who was a very clever and charm- 
ing chap, by the way), but Daniel Dun- 
can. She talked very well and very 
simply; she did not use words which 
might confuse her listener, and she ad- 
hered very closely to what Leeds Hunt 
had called the “Camille” formula. The. 
fact that Daniel loved her madly was deli- 
cately set forth, and his chivalry toward 
Miss Nixon was touched upon with just 
the slightest lift of shoulder and brows 
—as between two women of the world 
who understood each other. 

Nixie did not interrupt. She sat on 
the couch with one foot childishly tucked 
under her and all her freckles showing 
in the candid daylight which beamed 
about her, and listened intently. Flavia 
could see that she was really taking in 
all she said to her; she hadn’t any color 
on and she grew rather white, and her 
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eyes were solemn. Flavia didn’t feel 
sorry for her, because, as she had told 
Daniel, the girl had really profited tre- 
mendously by the affair, and Flavia never 
felt sorry for anyone but herself, but 
she was thankful that she was taking it 
so well. In conclusion, Flavia hinted, 
delicately, that while she could do noth- 
ing at the present, she would be able, a 
little later, to make Miss Nixon a sub- 
stantial expression of appreciation. 

“You mean,” asked Nixie very civilly, 
“after you’re married to Danny?” 

Flavia winced a little, but she nodded. 
She had steeled herself to be very frank. 
The girl could not get or convey things 
by indirection. 

Nixie put both feet on the floor and 
her hands were clasped in her lap. “Now, 
let me see if I’ve got you right on this,” 
she said, earnestly. ‘“Danny’s due to 
marry you; he wont drop me because he 
thinks I’m straight, and that he’s let me 
in for a lot of scandal; and the big idea | 
is for me to say something—or do some- | 
thing—to make him think I’m _ not | 
straight—that I’ve been stringing him all “They All Love Its Flavor" 
along, so he’ll see he doesn’t owe me any- ie , 
thing, and he'll hop right out and marry 
you? ‘ 
Flavia’s faint smile was indulgently Protect Young ‘Teeth From Grit 
kind. “Yes,” she said. 

Nixie stood up. “Wouldn't it be Modern Dental science has shown that proper care of chil- 


quicker to shoot him?” she asked sharply. dren's teeth builds eager active minds and sturdy bodies.* 
The older woman stared. “I don’t : 


und—” 

“Shooting him,” said Nixie, clearly and 
coolly, “would be quicker and cleaner— First, choose a safe dentifrice —one that contains no 
and he’d suffer a lot less. grit, for grit scratches tooth enamel. 


Flavia Revelle rose too, and there were : ; ey 
angry, ugly splotches of crimson on her Second, avoid preparations containing harsh chem- 


cheek-bones, and she tried to speak, but icals and strong drugs. 
the show-girl went on unheeding: Third, teach regular brushing of the teeth after meals 
“I’m to hand him over to you and and at bedtime 

your lizards and the Oh, La La? To die : 
of dry rot! The best of him would die ingredients. It is a safe, double action 
prety quick, but the rest of him would | f x dentifrice; 1—its specially prepared chalk 
live along for years—till he was like w . loosens clinging particles; 2—its mild veg- 
— _—, Say, hat ap oe eae X SS etable-oil soap gently washes them away. 
stuff? Don’t you know all that bunk—I | ff : : 
saw ‘Camille’ once in a picture!—went bs . COLGATE & CO. 
out with bustles and bangs? Don’t you iN > . Established 1806 
know—” She caught herself up firmly a 
and came close to Flavia and looked up 
at her. “Close the door on the outside,” 
she said, her small teeth set hard. “On 
your way! I don’t want to get rough / TEETH THE 
with you; I might muss you up. Will RIGHT WAY 
you—get out of here?” oe 


elitiala 
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~ *Five-year tests at Bridgeport, 
crateh j Conn., show 50% reduction in 
‘THREE days after that Miss Revelle oO our ~ f Wy backwardness among school 
sent an imperative call for Daniel | Sea 
Duncan at something more than midnight. | 
“I thought you ought to know,” she | 
said. “I thought it was only fair to tell! 
you. You are free, now. Do you know 
where that girl is?” 


“Nixie?” said Daniel, frowning a little. SHEET MUSIC 15° 


“No—she hasn’t got home yet. Her Aunt Ask for Century Edition 


Lizzie telephoned me, but I hadn’t 

q gone : : 

A ‘ HERE isn’t a reason in the world why you should pay more than 

to the show tonight. I expect she’s—” 15c for sheet music, whether you buy the clangle a fom Prayer” 
“or Sa 9? east : or the intricate ‘“‘Hungarian Rhapsody.” In Century Edition you 
I ll tell you where she 1S, said Flavia, have sheet music beautifully printed on the finest of uae. i 

a little shrilly, I'll tell you where she measure is standard size. Every note is certified to be correct as the 

is. She's in Leeds Hunt's apartment. Seer ues Bi Al of Contre Seee companions, ta uy Lee 
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rtin’s \ 
“ ” . . * . **Scales and Chords,”’ Used by all modern teachers. 
Then,” said Daniel, taking up his hat Century MusicPublishingCo., 243 W.40th St.,N.Y. 
and his coat and starting for the door, 
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“then I'll go after her and bring her 
back.” 

That had not, of course, been Flavia’s 
idea at all, but it was the only idea that 
his stubborn and unelastic mind could 
seem to contain. He did not speak at 
all in the taxi; Flavia went with him to 
salvage what might be left to be salvaged. 
He sat in utter silence but she could hear 
the way he was breathing. 

It was Nixie herself who opened the 
door to them. “Well, if this isn’t the 
limit!” she said, with a delighted grin. 
“T’ll say it is! Here I’ve been telephon- 
ing the two of you—and you both blow 
in!” Then she addressed herself solely 
to Daniel. “It was old stuff,” she said, 
apologetically, “and I was the simp of 
the world to fall for it. He said you 
and he had had trouble, and he’d hurt 
you (yes, I know that’s a comedy line, 
but I kind of lose my sense of humor 
when there’s anything flooey with you, 
young fellow, my lad!) and that you were 
here and you wanted me—” 

“I’m here, and I wart Leeds Hunt,” 
said Daniel grimly. “Where is he?” 

“I got him locked in there,” she an- 
swered, nodding toward a closed door. 
“He got a little foolish—thought he 
was a sheik or something, I guess.” She 
had a key in her hand. “And I wont let 
him out unléss you promise not to hit 
him. What’s the use? You'd only get 
your fist covered with goo!” She looked 
at Flavia and up at Daniel. “I may be 
a Short Vamp but I hate to be a short 
sport; I hate to tattle. But I guess you’d 
| better know how they’ve tried to frame 
| us. She came to see me and tried to hire 

me (your money of course, old dear!) 
| to pull some rough stuff so you’d ‘see 
what I was,’ and turn me loose. And 
when I wouldn’t, they ran this film!” 
“Open the door,” said Daniel. 
Nixie handed the key to Flavia Revelle. 
| “You do it,” she said. “I haven't got 
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the heart. Besides—” She walked over 
and placed herself firmly in front of the 
large young man as if to restrain him 
from violence. 

Leeds Hunt came very slowly into the 
room. He was white and shaking and 
he did not speak. 

Sut Nixie spoke merrily. “Look, 
Danny,” she said, pointing. “ ‘Why Girls 
Leave Home!’ ” 


ANIEL DUNCAN spoke likewise. He 

did not even look at the librettist, keen 
as he had béen to see him a moment 
earlier, and he seemed to have forgotten 
that his betrothed was present. Indeed, 
Leeds Hunt and Flavia Revelle hardly 
seemed to be there as definite presences; 
they were faded decorations against a 
shabby background—stale odors striving 
against a fresh and hearty breeze. 
“Nixie,” said Daniel, ““Mary, I have done 
a dreadful thing; I have treated you 
abominably, but all the rest of our lives 
I will make up for it, if you will marry 
me. Will you marry me?” 

“Of course,” said Nixie, promptly. 
“That is, if we beat it for the ranch to- 
morrow, and if you'll marry Aunt Lizzie, 
too!” And then, at the dazed, incredu- 
lous joy in his eyes, she patted his arm 
with her quaintly mothering look. “I 
always meant to, from the very first 
minute I laid eyes on you, in the Oh, 
La La!” 

He swooped down upon her and swept 
her out of the apartment and out of the 
house and into the waiting taxi. His 
head swam and his heart swam, but after 
all, Mr. Spencer had prepared him for 
just such a circumstance when he said, 
so vivaciously, of the man of science: 
“He realizes with a special vividness the 
utter incomprehensibleness of the simplest 
fact, considered in itself. He, more 
than any other, truly knows that in its 
ultimate essence nothing can be known.” 
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could she know that his peculiar manner 
was due entirely to the severe attack of 
cold feet resulting upon his meeting with 
George Parsloe that morning? The inter- 
pretation which she placed upon it was 
that he was not glad to see her. If he 
| had behaved like this before, she would 
of course have put it down to ingrowing 
| goofery, but now she had_ his written 
statements to prove that for the last ten 
days his golf had been one long series of 
triumphs. 

“TI got your letters,” she said, persever- 
ing bravely. 

“T thought you would,” said Ferdinand 
absently. 

“You certainly seem to have been do- 
ing wonders.” 

“Ves,” 

There was a silence. 

“Have a nice journey?” said Ferdi- 
nand. 

“Very,” said Barbara. 

She spoke coldly, for she was madder 
than a wet hen. She saw it all now. In 
the ten days since they had parted, his 
love, she realized, had waned. Some 
other girl, met in the romantic surround- 








(Continued from page 70) 
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ings of this picturesque resort, had sup- 
planted her in his affections. She knew 
how quickly Cupid gets off the mark at 
a summer hotel, and for an instant she 
blamed herself for ever having been so 
ivory-skulled as to let him come to this 
place alone. Then regret was swallowed 
up in wrath, and she became so glacial 
that Ferdinand, who had been on the 
point of telling her the secret of his 
gloom, retired into his shell, and conver- 
sation during the drive to the hotel never 
soared above a certain level. Ferdinand 
said the sunshine was nice, and Barbara 
said yes it was nice; and Ferdinand said 
it looked pretty on the water, and Bar- 
bara said yes it did look pretty on the 
water; and Ferdinand said he hoped it 
was not going to rain, and Barbara said 
yes it would be a pity if it rained. And 
then there was another lengthy silence. 
“How is my uncle?” asked Barbara at 
ast. 

I omitted to mention that the individ- 
ual to whom I have referred as the Cat- 
stroker was Barbara’s mother’s brother, 
and her host at Marvis Bay. 

“Your uncle?” 
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“His name is Tuttle. Have you met 
him?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve seen a good deal of | 
him. He has a friend staying with him,” | 
said Ferdinand, his mind returning to the | 
matter nearest his heart, “a fellow ramed 
Parsloe.” 

“Oh, is George Parsloe here? 
jolly!” 

“Do you know him?” barked Ferdi- 
nand hollowly. He would net have sup- 
posed that anything could add to his 
existing depression, but he was conscious 
now of having slipped’ a few rungs 
farther down the ladder of gloom. There 
had been a horribly joyful ring in her 
voice. Ah, well, he reflected morosely, | 
how like Life it all was. We never know 
what the morrow may bring forth. We | 
strike a good patch and are beginning 
to think pretty well of ourselves, and 
along comes a George Parsloe. 

“Of course I do,” said Barbara. “Why, 


there he is.” higauo S 


The cab had drawn up at the door of (j {Pp A Me ann 
Wi (tir GMoaumMN 
) 





How 





the hotel, and on the porch George Par- i4 
sloe was airing his graceful person. To | . 
Ferdinand’s fevered eye he looked like a HHUHE 
Greek god, and Ferdinand’s inferiority 
complex began to exhibit symptoms of | 
giantism. How could he compete at 
love or golf with a fellow who looked 
as if he had stepped out of the movies | of aworld-reno 
and considered himself off his drive when | PARFUMERIE*RIGAUD, 161 
he did a hundred and eighty yards? GEO. BORGEF! D1 
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“Geor-gee!” 
‘Hullo, George!” 

“Why, hullo, Barbara!” 

They fell into pleasant conversation, 
while Ferdinand hung misérably about in 
the offing. And presently, feeling that 
his society was not essential to their hap- 
piness, he slunk away. 

George Parsloe dined at the Cat- 
stroker’s table that night, and it was with 
George Parsloe that Barbara roamed in 
the moonlight after dinner. Ferdinand, 
after a profitless hour at the billiard- 
table, went early to his room. But not 
even the rays of the moon, glinting on 
his cup, could soothe the fever in his 
soul. 
his tooth-glass for a while; then, going 
to bed, fell at last into a troubled sleep. 


ARBARA slept late the next morning 


ing down toward noon, she found a 
strange emptiness in the hotel. It was 
her experience of summer hotels that a 
really fine day such as this one was the 
cue for half the inhabitants to collect 
in the lounge, shut all the windows, and 
talk about the jute-industry. To her sur- 
prise, though the sun was streaming down 
from a cloudless sky, the only occupant 
of the lounge was the octogenarian. 

“Good morning,” she said politely. 

“Hey?” 

“Good morning!” 

“Ah! Yes, it’s a very fine morning, 
a very fine morning. If it wasn’t for 
missing my bun and glass of milk at 
twelve sharp,” said the octogenarian, “I’d 
be down on the links.” 

This refreshment arriving at this 
moment, he began to restore his tissues. 

“Watching the match,” he explained, 
pausing for a moment in his bun- 
mangling. 

“What match?” 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, | 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before retir- 
ing; use enough to moisten the scalp 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 


more applications should completely re- 


move every sign and trace of it. 
You will find, too, that all itching of the 


aah thei ta te tie Can, | scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 


feel a hundred times better. Youcan get 

Liquid Arvon at any drugstore. A four- 

ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R.L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Face Power 


LABLACHE! A Powder that protects and 
beautifies the complexion, softly clinging. 
Chosen by fastidious women through three 
generations for its purity, 

daintiness and deli- 

cate, subtle fra- 

grance. It’s safe. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 

They may be dan 


er- 
ous. Flesh, White, Bink 
or Cream. SOc a box 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 8 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











Long Lustrous Lashes 
in 2 Minutes! 


HERE'S a wonderful liquid that makes the 
scantiest lashes look thick and lustrous, the 
most unattractive brows well-arched and ex- 
pressive—instantly! Yet Lashbrow Liquid itself 
is invisible—and—defies detection. 

Lashbrow Liquid is waterproof—tears, per- 
spiration or bathing do not affect it—it positive- 
ly will not run, rub off, orsmear. Natural oils 
in Lashbrow Liquid prevent the lashes from be- 
coming hard and brittle. 

FREE TRIAL 

For Introductory purposes, we will send you 
free a generoussupply of Lashbrow ay And 
we will include a trial size of another Lashbrow 
product, Lashbrow Pomade, which quickly 
stimulates the growth of the brows and lashes. 
Clip this announcement and send it at once to 
Lashbrow Laboratories, Dept. 269, 37 West 20th 
Street, New York City. Enclose We to cover cost 
of packing and shipping. 


[ASHBROW 
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Flavory 


Delightful,too 
—the tempting 
taste of good 
old-fashioned 
wintergreen— 
its use is 
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Aids digestion 
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As a lover of rare perfumes, you will be 
charmed by the indescribable fragrance of 
Rieger’s new creation — 


Honolulu Bouquet 


Perfume $1.00 per oz. Toilet water, 4 oz. 

$1.00. Talcum, 25c. At druggists or de- 

partment stores. 

Send 25¢ (silver or stamps )for generous 
=m trial bottle. Made by the originator of— 
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The octogenarian sipped his milk. 

“What match?” repeated Barbara. 

The octogenarian began to chuckle 
again and nearly swallowed a crumb the 
wrong way. 

“Take some of the conceit out of him,” 
he gurgled. 

“Out of who?” asked Barbara, know- 
ing perfectly well that she should have 
said “whom.” 

“Yes,” said the octogenarian. 

“Who is conceited?” 

“Ah! This young fellow Dibble. 
conceited. I saw it in his eye from the 
first, but nobody would listen to me. 
Mark my words, I said, that boy needs 
taking down a peg or two. Well, he’s 
going to be this morning. Your uncle 
wired to young Parsloe to come down, 
and he’s arranged a match between them. 
Dibble doesn’t know that Parsloe once 


Very 


| went round in ninety-four!” 


“What!” 

Everything seemed to go black to Bar- 
bara. Through a murky mist, she ap- 
peared to be looking at a negro octo- 
genarian sipping ink. Then her eyes 
cleared, and she found herself clutching 
for support at the back of a chair. She 
understood now. She realized why Ferdi- 
nand had been so distrait, and her whole 
heart went out to him in a spasm of ma- 
ternal pity. How she had wronged him! 


T was not far to the links, and Barbara 

covered the distance on flying feet. 
Looking to left and right, she was pres- 
ently aware of a group of spectators 
clustered about a green in the distance. 
As she hurried toward them, they moved 
away, and now she could see Ferdinand 
advancing to the next tee. With a thrill 
that shook her whole body she realized 
that he had the honor. So he must have 
won one hole, at any rate. Then she saw 
her uncle. 

“How are they?” she gasped. 

Mr. Tuttle seemed moody. It was 
apparent that things were not going al- 
together to his liking. 

“All square at the fifteenth,” 
plied gloomily. 

“All square!” 

“Yes. Young Parsloe,” said Mr. Tut- 
tle with a sour look in the direction of 
that lissome athlete, “doesn’t seem to be 
able to do a thing right on the greens. 
He has been putting like a sheep with 
the botts.” 

From the foregoing remark of Mr. 
Tuttle, you will no doubt have gleaned at 
least a clue to the mystery ef how Fer- 
dinand Dibble had managed to hold his 
long-driving adversary up to the fifteenth 
green; but for all that, you will probably 
consider that some further explanation of 
this amazing state of affairs is required. 
Mere bad putting on the part of George 
Parsloe is not, you feel, sufficient to cover 
the matter entirely. You are right. 
There was another very important factor 
in the situation—to wit, that by some ex- 
traordinary chance Ferdinand Dibble had 
started right off from the first tee play- 
ing the game of a lifetime. Never had 
he made such drives, never chipped his 
chips so shrewdly. 

About Ferdinand’s driving there was, 
as a general thing, a fatal stiffness and 
overcaution which prevented success. 
And with his chip-shots he _ rarely 
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achieved accuracy, owing to his habit of 
rearing his head like the lion of the jun- 
gle just before the club struck the bail. 
But today he had been swinging with a 
careless freedom, and his chips had been 
true and clean. The thing had puzzled 
him all the way round. It had not elated 
him, for owing to Barbara’s aloofness, 
and the way in which she had gamboled 
about George Parsloe like a young lamb 
in the springtime, he was in too deep a 
state of dejection to be elated by any- 
thing. And now, suddenly, in a flash of 
clear vision, he perceived the reason why 
he had been playing so well today. It 
was just because he was not elated. 
It was simply because he was so pro- 
foundly miserable. 

That was what Ferdinand told himself 
as he stepped off the sixteenth after lining 
out a nifty down the center of the fair- 
way, and I am convinced that he was 
right. Like so many indifferent golfers, 
Ferdinand Dibble had always made the 
game hard for himself by thinking too 
much. He was a deep student of the 
works of the masters, and whenever he 
prepared to play a stroke, he had a com- 
plete mental list of all the mistakes which 
it was possible to make. -He would re- 
member how Taylor had warned against 
dipping the right shoulder, how Vardon 
had inveighed against any movement of 
the head; he would recall how Ray had 
mentioned the tendency to snatch back 
the club, how Braid had spoken sadly of 
those who sin against their better selves 
by stiffening the muscles and heaving. 

The consequence was that when, after 
waggling in a frozen manner till mere 
shame urged him to take some definite 
course of action, he eventually swung, he 
invariably proceeded to dip his right 
shoulder, stiffen his muscles, heave and 
snatch back the club, at the same time 
raising his head sharply as in the illus- 
trated plate (“Some Frequent Faults of 
Beginners—No. 3, Lifting the Bean’) 
facing Page 34 of James Braid’s “Golf 
Without Tears.” Today he had been so 
preoccupied with his broken heart that he 
had made his shots absently, almost care- 
lessly, with the result that at least one 
in every three had been a lallapaloosa. 


EANWHILE, George Parsloe had 

driven off and the match was progress- 
ing. George was feeling a little flustered 
by now. He had been given to understand 
that this bird Dibble was a hundred-at- 
his-best man, and all the way round, the 
fellow had been shooting fives in great 
profusion, and had once actually got a 
four. True, there had been an occasional 
six, and even a seven, but that did not 
alter the main fact that the man was 
making the dickens of a game of it. 
With the haughty spirit of one who had 
once done a ninety-four, George Parsloe 
had anticipated being at least three up at 
the turn. Instead of which, he had been 
two down and had had to fight stren- 
uously to draw level! 

Nevertheless he drove steadily and 
well, and would certainly have won the 
hole had it not been for his weak and 
sinful putting. The same defect caused 
him to halve the seventeenth after being 
on in two, with Ferdinand wandering in 
the desert and only reaching the green 
with his fourth. There, however, Ferdinand 
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holed out from a distance of seven yards, 
getting a five which George’s three putts 
just enabled him to equal. 

Barbara had been watching the pro- 
ceedings with a beating heart. At first 
she had looked on from afar; but now, 
drawn as by a magnet, she approached 
the tee. Ferdinand was driving off. She 
held her breath. Ferdinand held his 
breath. And all around, one could see 
their respective breaths being held by 
George Parsloe, Mr. Tuttle and the en- 
thralled crowd of spectators. It was a 
moment of the acutest tension, and it 
was broken by the crack of Ferdinand’s 
driver as it met the ball and sent it 
hopping along the ground for a mere 
thirty yards. At this supreme crisis in 
the match Ferdinand Dibble had topped. 

George Parsloe teed up his ball. There 
was a smile of quiet satisfaction on his 
handsome face. He snuggled the driver 
in his hands and gave it a preliminary 
swish. This, felt George Parsloe, was 
where the happy ending came. He would 
drive as he had never driven before. He 
would so drive that it would take his 
opponent at least three shots to catch up 
with him. He drew back his club with 
infinite caution, poised it at the top of 
the swing— 

“I always wonder—” said a clear girl- 
ish voice, ripping the silence like the ex- 
plosion of a bomb. 


EORGE PARSLOE started. His club 

wabbled. It descended. The ball 
trickled into the long grass in front of the 
tee. There was a grim pause. 

“You were saying, Miss Medway?” 
said George Parsloe in a small, flat voice. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Barbara. 
“T’m afraid I put you off.” 

“A little, perhaps. Possibly the merest 
trifle. But you were saying you won- 
dered about something. Can I be of any 
assistance?” 

“IT was only saying, that I always 
wonder why tees are called tees.” 

George Parsloe swallowed once or 
twice. He also blinked a little feverishly. 
His eyes had a dazed, staring expression. 

“I am afraid I cannot tell you off- 
hand,” he said. “But I will make a point 
of consulting some good encyclopedia at 
the earliest opportunity.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

“Not at all. It will be a pleasure. 
In case you were thinking of inquiring, at 
the moment when I am putting, why 
greens are called greens, may I venture 
the suggestion now that it is because they 
are green?” 

And so saying, George Parsloe stalked 
to his ball and found it nestling in the 
heart of some shrub of which, not being 
a botanist, I cannot give you the name. 
It was a close-knit, adhesive shrub, and 
it twined its tentacles so lovingly around 
George Parsloe’s niblick that he missed 
his first shot altogether. His second made 
the ball rock, and his third dislodged it. 
Playing a full swing with his brassie, and 
being by now a mere caldron of seething 
emotions, he missed his fourth. His fifth 
came to within a few inches of Ferdi- 
nand’s drive, and he picked it up and 
hurled it from him into the rough as if it 
had been something venomous. 

“Your hole and match,” said George 
Parsloe thinly. 


ERDINAND DIBBLE sat beside the 

glittering ocean. He had hurried off 
the course with swift strides the mo- 
ment George Parsloe had spoken those 
bitter words. He wanted to be alone with 
his thoughts. 

They were mixed thoughts. For a mo- 
ment joy at the reflection that he had 
won a tough match came irresistibly to 
the surface, only to sink again as he re- 
membered that life, whatever its tri- 
umphs, could hold nothing for him now 
that Barbara Medway loved another. 

“Mr. Dibble?” 

He looked up. She was standing at his 
side. He gulped and rose to his feet. 

“Ves?” 

There was a silence. 

“Doesn’t the sun look pretty on the 
water?” said Barbara. 

Ferdinand groane 1]. This was too much. 

“Leave me,” he said hollowly. “Go 
back to your Parsloe, the man with whom 
you walked in the moonlight beside this 
same water.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I walk with Mr. 
Parsloe in the moonlight beside this same 
water?” demanded Barbara with spirit. 

“T never said,” replied Ferdinand, for 
he was a fair man at heart, “that you 
shouldn’t walk with Mr. Parsloe beside 
this same water; I simply said you did 
walk with Mr. Parsloe beside this same 
water. And what I mean is, go back to 
him.” 

“T’ve a perfect right to walk with Mr. 
Parsloe beside this same water,” persisted 
Barbara. “He and I are old friends.” 

Ferdinand groaned again. 

“Exactly!. There you are! As I sus- 
pected! Old friends! Played together as 
children and what not, I shouldn’t won- 
der.” 

“No, we didn’t. I’ve only known him 
five years. But he is engaged to be mar- 
ried to my greatest chum, so that draws 
us together.” 

Ferdinand uttered a strangled cry: 

“Parsloe engaged to be married!” 

“Yes. The wedding takes place next 
month.” 

“But look here.” 
head was wrinkled. He was thinking 
tensely. “Look here,” said Ferdinand, a 
close reasoner, “if Parsloe’s engaged to 
your greatest chum, he can’t be in love 
with you.” 

“No.” 

“And you aren’t in love with him?” 

a 

“Then, by gad,” said Ferdinand, “how 
about it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Will you marry me?” bellowed Ferdi- 
nand. 

“Yes.” 

“You will?” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Darling!” cried Ferdinand. 

And he folded her in his arms, using 
the interlocking grip. 


“THESE is only one thing that bothers 
me a bit,” said Ferdinand thought- 
fully as they strolled together over the 
scented meadows while in the trees above 
them a thousand birds trilled Mendels- 
sohn’s “Wedding March.” 

“What is that?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Ferdinand. 
“The fact is, I’ve just discovered the 
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A man cannot forgive 


this deadly little sin 


Awoman may have a crooked nose or a muddy 
skin—and she can still be so charming that 
men will fall in love with her. 


But there is a more subtle form of unloveli- 
ness which men find hard to forgive. It is 
doubly dangerous because it creeps in un- 
recognized to destroy that most precious 
feminine quality—personal daintiness. 


Daily bathing cannot protect you from the 
unpleasantness of underarm perspiration. Not 
only women, but men too, now realize that 
the underarm requires regular, special care— 
care best given in one of these two delightful 


~ 9DO-RO-NO 


the liquid corrective 
for excessive perspiration 


Millions of men and women, troubled with 
both excessive underarm moisture and odor, 
find in Odorono their one complete safeguard. 
Formulated by a physician, it harmlessly and 
scientifically controls perspiration, which med- 
ical authorities agree may be done in limited 
areas without ill effects. Used regularly twice 
a week, Odorono protects the underarms and 
clothing from all odor and moisture. It is 
also an effective antiseptic for cuts, poison 
ivy, etc. At all toilet counters, 35c, 6oc, $1. 


Creme ODO-RO-NO 


a vanishing cream 
especially for odor 


Many people are troubled chiefly with under- 
arm odor (bromidrosis)—caused by body chem- 
icals, and hence do not need to check perspira- 
tion moisture. For these, Creme Odorono, an 
entirely new and different deodorant, gives 
immediate, effective protection against odor for 
anentire day. Because it vanishes on the 
skin and is non-greasy, it may be used when 
dressing without affecting clothing. Smooth 


| and soft, it will not harden or dry. Men, too, 
| like its convenience for every-day dependence 
| or quick, special ‘use. 


Nice for traveling. 
Large tube, 25c. 


If you are troubled with perspiration odor, use 
Creme Odorono. If you suffer with both odor 
and moisture use Odorono (liquid). Many 
dainty women and particular men use both, 
according to occasions and needs, which vary 
with the weather, nervous condition and even 
with changes in diet. 


Send 6c for trial tube of CREME ODORONO or 
10c for samples of ODORONO, CREME ODORO- 
NO, and ODORONO DEPILATORY. Samples 
free to any physician or nurse. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
809 Blair Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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S / Prevents 
“F, ling Hair” Even 
After Washing 


Wash your hair as often as you like 
now, and don’t worry about its untidy 
appearance. 

Both men and women know the value 
of STACOMB. After ashampoo you 
can comb your hair just as you like it 
and it will stay neatly combed all day. 

Adds luster and leaves the hair soft. 

Women find that STACOMB keeps 
the curl in, and is an excellent aid to 
permanent waving. 

At all drug counters. 


Tubes—35c 
Jars -75¢ 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
760 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, California. Dept. 1-P. 








Please send me free trial tube. 





| said Burgess suavely. 
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great secret of golf. You can’t play a 


| really hot game unless you're so miserable 


that you don’t worry over your shots. 


| Take the case of a chip-shot, for instance. 

| If you’re really wretched, you don’t care 
| where the ball is going, and so you don’t 
| raise your head to see. 
| cally prevents pressing and overswinging. 
| Look at the top-notchers. 


Grief automati- 


Have you ever 
seen a happy pro?” 

“No. I don’t think I have.” 

“Well, then!” 

“But pros are all Scots,” 
bara. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I’m sure I’m right. 
And the darned thing is that I’m going 


argued Bar- 
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to be so infernally happy all the rest of 
my life that I suppose my handicap will 
go up to thirty or something.” 

Barbara squeezed his hand lovingly. 

“Don’t worry, precious,” she said 
soothingly. “It will be all right. I am 
a woman, and once we are married, I 
shall be able to think of at least a 
hundred ways of snootering you to such 
an extent that you'll be fit to win the 
Amateur Championship.” 

“You will?” said Ferdinand anxiously. 
“You’re sure?” 

“Quite, quite 
Barbara. 

‘My angel!” 


sure, dearest,” said 


said Ferdinand. 





BLUE BLOOD 


(Continued from page 61) 





For a moment their glances remained 
on each other. Then Mr. Majendie said 
in the low, almost caressing tone which 
was a quality of his voice: 

“Well, Burgess, if you’re here, you’re 
here. Elise, if you and your friends will 
leave us a moment? I happen to be in 
a hurry.” 

She spoke a hasty word to the two 
other men, who immediately took up the 
proofs and went into a farther salon; 
then approaching her husband with an 
anxiety she did not attempt to disguise, 
she said, all in a flutter: 

“Alonzo, something’s wrong! What is 
it?” 

“Nothing in the least, Mrs. Majendie,” 
“T just happen to 


| have a private and important message 
| which had to be delivered personally to 


your husband. That’s all, I assure you.” 

She hesitated a moment, looking from 
one to the other, seeking to discover the 
truth, unconvinced. Then at a sign from 
her husband, she went out, saying: 

“T shall want to see you, Alonzo, in a 
moment.” 

“Well, Burgess, you know I’m always 
glad to see you. You have access to my 

fi ” Suddenly satisfied that they 
were alone, Majendie stopped and said on 
a different note: “May I ask why you 
have forced yourself on me like this?” 

“Under orders, sir,” said Burgess. 
“You know what that means. Perhaps 
you'll be just as glad I came.” 

“Come to the point. What is it?” 

Then Burgess, fastening on him his in- 
quisitorial glance, said, point-blank: 

“Is there any statement you would like 
to make, personally, or as the head of 
the Fidelity Trust?” 


Chapter Two 


M AJENDIE met the question with a 
look of surprise either genuine or 
so skillfully assumed that the reporter 
was left in doubt. 

“Don’t talk in riddles, 
said, remaining standing. 


Burgess,” he 
“T told you I 
was in a hurry. Come to the point.” 

Mr. Majendie,” said the reporter, 
more and more shaken in his confidence 
by the other’s self-possession, “in your 
absence, International Motors has jumped 
from one hundred fifty to four hundred 
fifty, with no stock offered.” 


today. 
Evidently a 





six hundred 
that. 


“Tt closed at 
Everyone knows 
corner.” 

“Rather hard on the short interest.” 

“What is the short interest?” 

“Now he is beginning to lie,” thought 
Burgess. He smiled and said: “I im- 
agine you can give me some information 
on that point.” 

“No, I am not interested.” 

“That is all you care to say?” 

“That is all.” 

“Of course I think it only fair to tell 
you—” 

“That the Record is about to publish a 
sensational story tomorrow morning,” 
said Majendie, laughing, “and you, of 
course, have come here to give me the 
opportunity of protecting myself. That 
is the way you usually phrase it, isn’t it?” 

“This time it happens to be true—un- 
fortunately.” 

“Well, what’s the story?” 

“You personally are believed to be ten 
thousand shares short—personally, or as 
the head of a syndicate.” 

“You may deny that for me,” 
Majendie without concern. 

“In whole, or in part?” 

“Both.” 

“Our information is very circumstan- 
tial.” 

“It always is. 
speculate.” 

The reporter took out a cigarette, lit 
it and said impudently: 

“Mr. Majendie, do you play poker?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“You ought to.” He abandoned his 
first attitude of deference, and irritated 
by the utter impassiveness of the banker, 
suddenly assumed the aggressiveness of a 
prosecutor. “Our story, seriously—mark 
the word, seriously—questions the stabil- 
ity of the Fidelity Trust.” 

“Any such statement will be made the 
basis of a criminal action,” said Majendie 
sternly. “I warn you of that.” 

“Yes. I don’t say we shall go so far 
as mentioning specifically the Fidelity. 
But inferences will, of course, be drawn. 
There are ways. We happen to know a 
little more than you think.” 

“T am interested.” 

“Yesterday afternoon there was a 
conference at J. P. Gunther’s, at which 
Slade, Gunther, Forscheim and Chris- 
tiansen were present—Christiansen, first 
vice-president of the Fidelity.” 


said 


It is wrong. I do not 
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“Then you know more than I do,” said 
Majendie with his set smile. af Fj Jf, /; 

“Were you called back as a result of ou can eliminate superHuous fair 
that conference?” : 

“I was not.” The conversation had with asting results 
been conducted in rapid fire. Majendie’s 
denial was delivered with the snap of t/ 
finality. “Now, if you have no more ‘ 
questions, Burgess—” 

“That is all you wish to say?” . 4 ™ 

“All.” cn - ' 

“I’m sorry,” said the reporter. “I hope a. ir ITS OFF 
you will excuse the directness of my ee: oa because 
questions, and I trust that you will un- ’ / 
derstand that before publishing the story i ITS OUT 


tomorrow morning—” : ‘Quick asaatuh 
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how much I appreciate his friendly act? : Var attr etl ened cthvens ar dlieat lat all 


BUF RGESS bit his lips. 

“That is all you care to say, Mr. 
Majendie?” he said, and the repetition 
had the force of a threat. 

“That is all. By the way, next time 
you want to reach me, do so through my 
office. Believe me, it’s a better way than 
this. Good afternoon, Burgess.” 

“If after due consideration,” said the : > - ag 

‘ ; my a Na Madame 
reporter slowly, “or any further enlighten- | fe - 2 ; Berthe 
ment that may come to you, you prefer | [= --" "Aas aes ' y Dept. 337 
to make a statement—” ‘ “wg sunt ; os me es 562 FirTH AVENUE 
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The Stockingless Vogue 


woe who love swimming for 
the sake of the sport, find stock- 
ings a great hindrance to their enjoy- 
ment. Hence the stockingless vogue 
you notice almost everywhere. 
X-Bazin—the century-tested French depilatory — 
enables a woman to bathe stockingless without self- 
onsciousness. It makes her skin as smooth and 
white .and lovely as sculptured marble! 
X-Bazin is entirely safe and utterly painless to use 
It does not injure the most delicate skin. Sold with 

‘money-back"* guarantee at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 50c and $1 in the Unite ‘Stat es. Else- 
where, 7Sc and §1.50. 

Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc. 
Makers of Sozodont 
Send 10c for sample and descriptive booklet 
GEO.BORGFELDT&CO..SoleDistributors 
In the United States and Canada 
.G, 111-119 East 16th Street, New York 
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preliminaries. Your very first 
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and be independent. Good dressmakers have never 
been in such demand as right now. Capable women 
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No tedious | “ae 
| panic. 


| resume her seat. 

| second-class affairs. 
| permit a panic when they are involved. 
| It was different—the last. 





matter-of-fact tone, “find out if Mrs. 
Kilblaine is at home.” 
“Ves sir. Will you dine here tonight?” 
“No, probably not. Ask Mrs. Majen- 
die to come here.”’ 


“Very well, sir.” 


Chapter Three 


\ HEN Mrs. Majendie hurried in, he 

saw at once that she had taken 
alarm and that the first thing to do was 
to restore her shattered equanimity. 
There was no pretense of affection be- 
tween them. For a long time it had been 
perfectly understood between them that 
each had the privilege of independence. 
His wife’s friends were not his friends, 
or her ways his. But the threat of a 
common danger brings with tragic irony 
the realization of a common bond, no 
matter how loosely it be held. 

She ran to him and seized him by the 
arm. 

“Alonzo! This reporter? What does 
it mean?” she cried like a frightened 
child. “And the newspapers ringing you 
up all day! Oh, my dear, what is going 
on?” 

“There is always something going on, 
nowadays,” he answered, lightly. “But 
that’s what finance consists of in these 
strenuous times, riding over one shock 
after another.” 

“Alonzo, I’m frightened!” she cried, 
and the thin, jeweled fingers dug deeper 
into his arm. 

“There, there, what a scatter-brained 
child you are!” he said, laughing down 
at her. “Now, now, nothing to worry 
over! A little annoying contretemps; 
that’s all—over in twenty-four hours, but 
annoying!” She allowed herself to be 
deposited in a chair, breathless, with 
parted lips, following him intently as he 
continued: “You see, we are weathering 
a difficult period—the period of readjust- 
ment, after a period of great inflation. 
That’s what war leaves. While we are 
waiting for production to resume, credits 
are very shaky—extremely shaky. Some 
of the biggest industrial concerns today 
owe so many millions that they have 
stopped counting them.” He crossed his 
legs, caged his hands and said whimsi- 
cally: “In Wall Street, we say the safest 
are those who owe the most.” 

She sprang up. 

“Alonzo! Not another panic! My 
God, I couldn’t go through another 


he said, motioning her to 
“Panics are always 
The big men never 


“No, no,” 


I was caught 
between two groups. Today there isn’t 
anyone who is in a stronger position. I 
have no enemies to speak of, and the 
biggest men in the Street are my friends, 
my personal friends, under obligations to 
me. Come, you know that. If I take 
the trouble to explain a perfectly natural 
thing to you, it is, my dear Elise, to 
show you how just now a very little 
thing may prove embarrassing—that is, 
temporarily embarrassing.” 

The woman who did not love him, but 
had lived thirty years at his side, was 
not. so easily convinced. 
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“Oh, Alonzo,” she said _ tearfully, 
“something tells me— Your look, your 
manner—just as it was the last time!” 

I shouldn’t be wasting my time sitting 
here if it were,” he said abruptly. 
“Really, Elise, you are ridiculous. These 
things happen every month—really every 
month!” 

“Really?” 

“Every month.” 

“T am in no danger.” 

“Not the slightest. Some one has been 
attacking me in my absence, and I have 
got to strengthen my collateral a little 
That’s all—nothing more than that.” 

“Oh, thank heaven!” she said, dabbing 
her eyes with her handkerchief. “I 
really couldn’t stand any more worries 
just now.” 

“Worries—what worries?” 

“The ball!” she cried indignantly. 
“Do you think that’s nothing? From 
morning to night, I have to—” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently: and 
bring pressed for time, he added: “As 
a matter of fact, Elise, you could help 
me out a little bit.” 


§ He wheeled on him with a gasp, her 
handkerchief, in her agitation, falling 
to the floor. 

“I? I knew it. 
premonition!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Elise, behave 
yourself!” he said roughly. “I can't go 
through a scene. Kindly listen to me 
calmly.” 

She stood wide-eyed, trembling. 

“There is no risk. These things are 
all a matter of credit. I need a little 
extra collateral before the opening of 
the stock exchange tomorrow.” 

“Credit! Collateral!” she 
stupidly. 

“There is not the slightest reason to be 
frightened,” he insisted. “I ask you, be- 
cause—well, because it is the simplest 
way to handle a temporary difficulty. I 
am not placing it on the ground of affec- 
tion, but you do bear my name, my chil- 
dren are your children, and it does hurt 
my pride to have to go to others. Can’t 
you understand that it is more agreeable 
to keep such things in the family, par- 
ticularly when you have plenty of 
money.” 

“My fortune?” 
instinctively. 

“Which, madam, I have doubled for 
you,” he said sternly. “Besides this 
house— 

“But that’s mine,” she cried hysteri- 
cally. “My private fortune is all I've 
got. You want me to sacrifice that!” 
She continued to retreat from him, look- 
ing back in horror, and he saw her as she 
was, a vain, frightened, selfish atom in- 
capable of an unselfish action. “No! 
No, I can’t; I wont!” 

“We'll. drop it!” he said abruptly, 
realizing all at once the impasse. “Say 
no more.” 

“You know our agreement after that 
dreadful panic. You know what you 
promised after you nearly ruined me. I 
—oh, there is only one thing to do: I 
must consult my lawyer.” 

“Consult your lawyer!” said Majendie, 
reddening as though he had received a 
blow in the face. 

“Remember our 


I knew it. I had a 


repeated 


she cried, retreating 


agreement! You 
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promised never to imperil my private 
fortune again. You did. You promised.” 


“She is capable of shrieking it to the | 


whole world,” 
must stop her at all costs.” 
said frigidly: “Enough! 
your anxiety. 
elsewhere. Stop the scene, 
Elise; it is no longer necessary.” 
“Now you're angry.” She resorted 
profusely to her hankerchief, her breath 
still catching a little. “You’re angry. 


he thought uneasily. “I 
Aloud he 


my dear 


But really, I don’t think you have a eh | 
I don’t think a man has the | 


to be. 
right to risk a woman’s fortune. 
besides, 
you've been telling me.” 
or twice and added: 

spoke about my lawyer.” 

“Quite right. Besides, the matter is 
not sufficiently important.” 

“But you’ve told me nothing,” she 
said, suddenly returning to her suspicions. 
“You are in no real danger? No? 
You’re sure? Oh, you don’t understand 
me! It’s the ball that’s got on my 
nerves, Alonzo.” 

“T understand you better than ever, my 
dear.” 

“But how much do you really need?” 
she asked tentatively. 

“T don’t know that I shall need any- 
thing,” he said, starting to go. “Just 
taking precautions, as any business man 
does. 
At least, I happen to have friends.” 

She crumpled up under the stony con- 


And 


She sniffed once 
“That’s why I 


tempt in his glance, angry and mortified | 


at having so revealed herself and learned 
so little. 

“I shall ask only one thing—don’t 
mention my presence here.” 

“Yes, Alonzo,’ 

“Sorry to have given you any alarm, 
when you have so much to worry about!” 
he said, acidly, and went out. 

A moment later from the hall she heard 
him laugh aloud. 


Chapter Four 
W HILE these scenes were taking 


place, a large limousine of fashion- 
able make drove up to the private en- 


trance of Mrs. Kilblaine, who, since the | 


death of her husband two years pre- 
viously, had occupied an adjoining house 
connected with her father’s. A man in 
the early forties sprang out, signaled the 


chauffeur to wait, and clearing the steps | 


with a nervous, 
bell. 

“Mrs. Kilblaine at home?” 
when the door had opened. 

“Is she expecting you, sir?” 

“Take my card and let her judge of 
that,” said the visitor peremptorily. 

The footman, glancing at it, read: 
“Mr. Daniel Haggerty.” 

Even in the circumscribed world of 
his comprehension, that name was a pass- 
port. He bowed respectfully, and adopt- 
ing his tone to the exigency, said: “If 
you will wait here, sir, I'll inform Mrs. 
Kilblaine.” 

“Go ahead, go ahead!” said the visitor, 
waving him off as he approached to 
relieve him of his coat. “Take my mes- 
sage. I’m in a hurry.” 

He shed his coat, flung it over a chair, 


alert energy, rang the 


he said 


Thank you for | 
I'll arrange the matter | 


I don’t understand anything | 


I'll arrange it in twenty minutes. | 


| for preliminary 
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Prices 
50c a pair, 
sizes 6 to 10; 
60c a pair, 
sizes 10% to11%4. 
(East of the 
Rockies.) 
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Make That Dream 
Come True! 


“Another $50 raise! 
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say that? You can! Not by just 
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|glanced at his watch, and began to pace 
the floor. 

“Mrs. Kilblaine will receive you, 
the footman, returning. 


” said 


HEN he had been ushered into Mrs. 

Kilblaine’s private apartments, he 
found her half reclining on a little couch 
by the great Italian fireplace in carved 
stone. She did not rise, but waited with 
her head resting on her hand, watching 
him with a feline intentness. When a 
woman for the first time receives a man 
in her private salon without rising, it is 
already an acknowledgment of an in- 
timacy that has progressed beyond the 
necessity of outward formalities. She did 
not offer her hand, and he for his part 
stood silently looking down at her. 

Her eyes were a clear gray, weil spaced 
and noticeable against the brown Latin 
complexion and the short, dark waves of 
her hair. She was in black, indolently 
stretched like a dark cat sunk against the 
heaped-up gold and red of the cushions. 
For a moment they waited, studying each 
other rather as antagonists than as 
friends, until seeing that he had no in- 
tention of beginning, she said without 
taking her eyes from his: 

“What made you come?” 

“The chance of finding you.” 

“You have seen me a dozen times,” 
she said carelessly. 

“I have dined, lunched, sat at your 
| tea-table—that is not what I mean: I 
wanted to see you.’ 

“Beyond a certain point, your atten- 
|tions are rather compromising, aren’t 
they?” 

“You care about such things?” 
said, looking at her in surprise. 

“We are in New York,” she replied, 
with some quite evident reference to the 
past. 

“Then why have you permitted me to 
come here?” 

“To make you understand the futility 
of coming again.” 

“Good,” he said with a grim smile. 
“So we are going to talk like human 
beings once more. Glad of it.”” He took 
out a.cigar. “Don’t mind? Thanks.” 
He went over to the fireplace, struck a 
match and watched her through the 
flame and the sudden cloud of smoke. 
“May I be inquisitive? This interests 
me. This is you,” he said, with a ges- 
ture to the room. 

“Do such things .interest you?” she 
said slowly. 

“There’s 
don’t know,” 
look at her. 
| He turned and passed slowly about the 
room, pausing from time to time be- 
fore some objet dart, a tapestry, or a 
piece of furniture which caught his fancy. 
Taste was not a quality she had accorded 
to him, and she followed with a growing 
surprise his perception of the quality of 
the things which were as much a part of 
her as the dress she wore. If she ac- 
knowledged one vanity, it was her pride 
in the sureness and distinction of her 
taste. The little salon was of the purest 
Renaissance without one discordant in- 
| trusion of other periods, and as she had 
what few women have, a sense of propor- 
| tion and harmony, she had avoided the 
connoisseur’s proclivity to create a 
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museum. It was the salon of a great 
lady of the sixteenth century, well 
balanced, uncrowded, generously spaced, 
and each object in it was worthy of per- 
petuation in a museum. 

“Who did it?” he said in his abrupt 
way. “Is it you? Or did some precious 
interior decorator— No,” he broke off 
suddenly, answering his own question, 
“this is you. Only you could have done 
this.” 

She nodded, interested, and a little 
pleased at his divination. 

“It’s the period I like,” he said, con- 
tinuing his examination. “The great 
period of them all. Can’t abide your 
Louis XV and XVI, or your Sheraton 
or Hepplewhite either. Artificial.” 

“Why?” 

“The real aristocrats were those who 
won their right by force; all the rest, all 
that came after them were just come- 
dians, prancing about with the manners 
of dancing-masters. But the Renaissance 
—that was a different matter. 
Hello!” he said, perceiving a magnificent 
pair of carved oak doors which led into 
the farther salons. “Where did you get 
these?” 

“I found them in Verona.” 

“From the Picci palace? I thought 
o,” he said, going to them and passing 
his hand over the sculptured panels. 

“You know them!” she gasped, aston- 
ished. 

“I missed getting them,” he said. “I 
have the tapestried portiéres that went 
over them. I shall send them to you. 
What do you know about their history?” 

“They represent the Flight into Egypt 
—with the Twelve Apostles grouped—” 
she began. 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that—the his- 
tory of the owners. You don’t know the 
tradition? What, you’ve lived day by 
day before such records of history, and 
never wondered what crimes and tragedies 
they have looked down upon!” He bent 
and then rose with an exclamation of 
satisfaction. “Examine this. There is 
the great scar plainly visible; see—it has 
carried away an arm of the Joseph. That, 
my dear modern lady, is where Bartolomeo 
Picci nailed the corpse of the lover of 
his wife with his dagger, where she might 
find it when she stole out one night to 
keep a rendezvous.” 

Mrs. Kilblaine rose quickly, and going 
to his side, examined the ancient wound. 

“Who was she?” 

“Francesca, one of the Cencis; and 
she had her revenge before the year was 
out! That and other things these doors 
have seen.” 


pap went back to the canopy, and with 
a swift undulating motion returned to 
her first languor. 

“Great period,” he continued, moving 


slowly toward her. “Great men and 
great women—strong, bold, contemptu- 
ous, where only the fittest could survive. 
You're surprised? My hobby. The 
trappings have gone, but there’s a lot 
of the old Renaissance in us today—in 
the world I fight in, at least.” 

She looked at his crude square strength, 
and the head that seemed to have been 
knocked out with the blows of a hammer, 
and nodded to herself. 

“Yes, you are very much like some 
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condottiere of the Middle Ages—a 
Colonna or a Sforza. What a pity! 
That’s where you really belong.” 

“Time will tell,” he said grimly. “As 
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“Tea,” she said maliciously. 

He shook his head. 

“No tea, John—just at present.” 
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up as I have been, with my tradition and 
my prejudices.” 

“Yet I have held you in my arms,” he 
said point-blank, “—not once, but many 

| times.” 
| She looked at him from under her 

eyelids, reflected and then continued with- 
| out any noticeable change of tone: 

“That is a very dangerous thing to re- 
mind a woman of.” And yet thrown out 
of the orderly tenor of her thought, she 
stopped playing with a tassel of one of 
the many cushions by her side. “After 
all, that but proves my point. You un- 
derstand certain things in me.  Let’s 
say—" 

“Elemental things?” he suggested. 

“If you wish to call it that. But the 
first impulse is so little a part of a 
woman. It’s the background that counts, 
the second thought. A woman’s vanity 

| is stronger than her emotions; and her 
prejudices and traditions are stronger 
still. It’s the inhibitions which determine 
a woman's decisions—a woman like me. I 
thought when you saw me here in my 
home, you would understand that.” 

“In the first place, you are quite 
devoid of morality,’ he said, continuing 
his own thought. 


‘HE met the assertion with a laugh. 
“You'd like to believe so. It would 
make things so much easier. I quite un- 
| derstand your point of view. You are 
| mistaken.” 
“What’s your idea of morality?” 
| “My ‘idea of morality’?” she repeated 
| thoughtfully—and replied: “My self- 
| respect, perhaps.” 
| “That isn’t bad,” he said. “Make it 
| your pride, and I'll agree with you.” 

“Very well, my pride,” she said, with 
a little disdain. 

“That defines your pride only,” he said 
quickly, “but it isn’t morality. Morality 
is simply what keeps you from doing the 
things you really want to do. Now, if 
you really wanted to do something, noth- 
ing would restrain you.” 

“You are hopelessly wrong,” she said 
confidently. “If you really knew!” 

“Oh, you have done things you didn’t 
want to do, because you had to,” he said 
without yielding his point. ‘“That’s not 
what I mean. I am talking about where 
there is a choice. I am not mistaken. 
What you want to do, really want to do, 
will always be the thing to do.” 

“I see. And you?” 

“I? Of course,” he said impatiently. 
“I have one virtue—one that I am sure 
of. I am not a hypocrite. I think we 
understand each other very well.” 

“Go on,” she said, relaxing. 
this quite amusing. What next?” 

“In some ways you are—well, the most 
feminine woman I have ever met—as 
you are at present, when you are making 
| up your mind to tantalize me.” 

“Feminine or feline?” she said, amused 
but without changing the reclining prov- 
ocation of her attitude. 

“You are like a panther just at present, 
the same coquetry, and just as cruel,” he 
said with that point-blank admiration 
which pleases women because they per- 
ceive it is involuntary. “And yet—the 
real clue to you is something quite 
| different.” 

“What is it?” 


“I find 
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“The quality of instant decision— 
when, say, you’re up against something 
that has to be met. When you asked 
me why I thought you medieval too, I 
meant that. If you had to, if there was 
no way out, you would be quite capable 
of crime.” 

“Now I am a criminal!” 
was a little forced. 

“We're all more or less that in this 
medieval society. Well, that’s what in- 
terested me in you.” 

“But aren’t you a little afraid of me, 
then?” 

“Not I!” 

“Do you know, you are cleverer than | 
thought,” she said after a moment’s 
thought. “Fo a certain extent you are 
right. Ever since I was a child, I’ve al- 
ways said to myself: ‘What has to be 
done, shall be done!’ ” 

“And you have met each crisis in- 
stantly, as a man would meet the in- 
evitable?” 

“I can’t remember shedding a tear 
since I was that high,” she admitted. “If 
that’s what you mean!” 

“T’m curious to know certain things 
in your life,” he said, nodding. 

“That’s rather personal, even from 
you,” she returned coldly, suddenly, per- 
ceiving how far she had strayed from her 
original impersonality. 

“Heavens, yes,” he declared impa- 
tiently. “Why not? We have gotten to 
that point, haven’t we?” 

“You go very fast.” 

He rose and stood 
against the mantelpiece. 

“T’'ve been trying to make you out, 
and there is one thing I want to under- 
stand. In every life there is usually one 
decisive act that is the key to the rest. 
Know that, and you know all. Why did 
you marry Kilblaine?” 


Her laugh 


with his back 


N the last moments she had hurriedly 

withdrawn from the impulsive interest 
into which she had been betrayed by her 
surprise at his insight. In order more 
securely to intrench herself and recover 
her lost vantage, she had determined to 
return to her first assumption of tolerant 
amusement. So, instead of resenting the 
frank impertinence of his question, to his 
surprise she answered in a lighter tone. 

“You see, Dan, what you call your 
knowledge of women is, after all, only 
skin deep. Your limitation is the limita- 
tion of all American men. “You will senti- 
mentalize us! I can imagine the romantic 
picture you have made of me. The truth 
is, I married out of pure calculation.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Vanity, nothing more. It was—a bril- 
liant match—a very great fortune. I 
wanted the power it would give me. I 
wanted to do things regally. Despite 
what you may think, I am a hopeless real- 
ist in life: With my needs, and they are 
frightfully luxurious, and my ambitions, 
the man was simply the instrument. You 
see? That is rather frank, isn’t it?” 

“He was over sixty, and you were a 
girl, young, ardent, sought after,” he said, 
looking at her steadily. “Five years ot 
that!” 

“Six,” she said solemnly. 
and three months.” 

“But it was not moral,” 
brusquely. 


“Six years 


he said 
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“Now, what do you mean by that?” 

“Going against nature is what I mean,” 
he said, sustaining the sudden hostility of 
her look. He flung his cigar into the fire- 
place. And before he could continue, the 
Iralian doors swung open and Mrs. 
Chalfonte fluttered in, short, plump, 
pretty in a brittle, china way. 

“Rita, what the devil—” Then she 
-topped, but without confusion. “Oh, 
idn’t know I was breaking into a téte- 
a-téte.” 

“Mr. Haggerty,” 
straightening up slightly. 

Oh, yes.” 

She gave him a nod which was a 
odel of impertinence and condescension, 
1d continued, oblivious of his presence: 
“Who the devil invited the Dalgeeshes 
to the ball?” 

“I really don’t know. 
Mrs. Kilblaine with a 
shoulders. 

“The worst climbers in New York,” 
said Mrs. Chalfonte with ill humor. 
They've been throwing themselves at 
our heads for years. If we're going to 
et down the bars to everyone who hap- 
pens to havé a few millions, what’s 
ome of Society?” 

‘My dear Cora,” said Mrs. Kilblaine, 
reaching for a cigarette, “all this is not 
at all interesting to Mr. Haggerty. Sup- 


Why?” 


shrug of her 


pose we discuss family matters in the | 


tamily.” 

“Oh, ex-cuse me,” said the younger 
sister with malicious emphasis, and then 
proceeded to flutter out .s she had en- 
tered, without further recognition of the 
guest. 

“A light?” 

“Thanks. I’m sorry Cora was so rude. 
She’s still a spoiled child.” 


AGGERTY had the good sense not 

to comment on the incident. In- 
stead he waited a moment and suddenly 
sald: 


“Of course, all that you said to me is | 
I've heard enough to know | 


nonsense. 
that if you brought yourself to marry 
Kilblaine, it was a bargain.” 

‘I cant help what people say. 


hgure, I believe. I don’t deserve it. I 
was thinking of myself also.” 


So vou’ve built your whole life around 


vour pride,” he said slowly. 


Pride?” She repeated, appearing to re- 


flect on what he had said. “Why 


not? 


It’s a very good thing to build your code | 


1round—and it can’t be destroyed by dis- 
lusionment as so many things can. 
ear Dan, I'll take pity on you. 
ou the clue. Besides, it can’t help you 
n the least.” She paused and then said 
slowly, with careful emphasis: “Yes, 
n all things it is a question of my pride. 
Whatever I’ve done or had to do, put it 
own to pride—pride of family if you 
vill. If I 
ause I’m too proud to do what other 
vomen would do. There you have it.” 

“By George,” he exclaimed, “if you 


vadn't that in you, I wouldn’t be here! | 


That’s what got me, the first time I 
ooked into those gray eyes of yours.” 
‘If you're going to make love to me—” 
she began, raising her hand in protest. 
‘lm going to do nothing else!” he said 
needlessly. “I’ve done nothing else since 





said Mrs. Kilblaine, | 


said | 


to be- | 
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3 The 
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My | 
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| I met you. There’s never been a pre- 
tense of anything else. Come, from you 
that’s not honest. You've always known 
it, and you’ve let me go on seeing you on 
that basis.” 

She turned the conversation as she had 
done before when to answer him would 
have been awkward. 

“What a pity we’re not out in Mon- 

| tana again—I mean what a pity for you!” 
she corrected with a laugh. “Dan, Dan, 
you really are so out of place here! You 
ought to come dashing up on horseback 

| and swoop me up.” 

| “Well, whatever you are now, for one 

| week I knew how to reach down into the 
woman inside of you,” he said roughly. 
“Laugh all you want, but you can’t change 
that.” 

“T was interested,” she said carelessly. 
‘“\7hy not? You were in your setting 
there, with your ranches and your mines 
and your mountains.” 

| He rose and stood at her feet, looking 
| down at her. 

“Rita, you are saying one thing and 
thinking another. A week like that can’t 

| be forgotten.” 


FOR a moment she yielded to her 
reverie. 

“T don’t wish to forget. I shall always 

remember,” she said dreamily. “It’s one 
of those memories—well, that make it 
| easier to meet the future. I was carried 
| away. I admit it. I suppose it was a 
touch of the romantic that we all believe 
in—as we all have our superstitions. The 
effect of the movies on society, perhaps,” 
she added, trying to escape from the 
dangerous seriousness into which she had 
wandered. But when she raised her 
glance to his, she found his gaze so 
serious, so penetrating and so compelling, 
that abandoning her tone of banter, she 
said quite simply: “Why do you want 
to spoil what was? I’ve drawn back, Dan, 
to my bagkground—and you can’t un- 
derstand.’ 

“Why de you go on seeing me?” 

“Heavens, how you put questions to 
me!” she said to gain time. “You're a 
dreadful cross-examiner. Why do I go 
on seeing you? For many reasons. A 
man like you is a challenge to my sex. 
Besides, now I have you on my own 
battleground. It’s a little my revenge 
for what happened out there in Montana. 
I am quite safe here. This is a game 
I can always beat you at. You see, I can 
impose my conditions. I can say so far, 
and no farther.” She took up the little 
bell from the table and looked at him 
with a malicious smile. “Tea?” Then 
putting it down on the table, she leaned 
back again and said, still smiling: “Also 
it amuses me to see the great Dan Hag- 
gerty, the dangerous, ruthless, lawless 
Dan Haggerty, the terror of men, who 
can- juggle railroads, mines, corporations, 
like so many pretty balls, helpless and 
shorn of all his terrors once he blunders 
into a drawing-room!” 

“All that is your side of the game,” he 
declared with real or assumed indiffer- 
ence. “What other reasons?” 

“Well, to clear the air,” she replied in 
a matter-of-fact tone. “To define your 
intentions.” 

His face for the first time showed gen- 
uine surprise. “Have you any doubts?” 
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“My dear Dan,” she said with a frown, 
“you are married.” 

“You knew it from the first,” he chal- 
lenged, allowing his impatience to appear. 
“If you had a right to that week in 
Montana, I have the right to the rest.” 

“Dan, Dan, you pretend to know 
women,” she said, covering her confusion 
with a laugh. “And you would have me 
logical!” 

“Heaven forbid! 
ing myself.” 

“Oh, I know all you will say,” she said 
rapidly. ‘You are married only in name, 
a mockery, a wife who has been in a 
sanitarium for ten years. But since we 
have come to personalities as you say, 
what of your wife? Are you planning a 
divorce?” 

“A divorce?” he said, astounded. 

“Why, yes, a divorce!” she said, frown- 
ing. “I think I have a right to ask that.” 


“T see.” 
HE drew forth another cigar, still look- 
ing at her. 

“No,” he said slowly, 
such thing.” 

She affected surprise. 

“What! You still have scruples—that 
does surprise me! Religious scruples?” 

“That, and my own particular brand 
of pride,” he said abruptly. “Loyalty— 
that’s all. Try to understand me.” He 
put the cigar back into his pocket and 
began to walk up and down. “Enemies 
are nothing to me—I forget them to- 
morrow. But there’s one thing I never 
forget—a friend. I have never yet gone 
back on a friend.” He flung himself into 
his chair, locked his hands and said with 
a certain harshness: “Rita, when I was 
eighteen, a dock-hand along the Cleve- 
land wharves, the girl I was engaged to, 
a waitress in a sailors’ restaurant, loaned 
me the two hundred dollars that gave me 
my start. She was the partner of my 
hard times, the first who stuck to me and 
believed in me. She bore my name when 
it meant nothing. She’s going to keep 
that name now, so long as she lives, no 
matter what the conditions. I made my 
decision ten years ago to keep the faith. 
Not even to have the one thing I want 
more than anything else in this world— 
you, the woman I love in my knowledge 
and success—am I going to throw over 
the woman of my hard days. Between 
us that’s final!” He struck the arm of 
his chair with his fist and sprang up. 
“You've got your pride—this is mine. If 
there’s one thing I loathe and despise, it’s 
the type of man who throws over the 
prop he’s leaned upon, the moment he’s 
arrived! A man who does that is just a 
common cur!” 

Nothing so convinces a woman as the 
revelation of some moral superiority in 
aman. Suddenly, in this play of wits, in 
this surface conflict which she had di- 
rected adroitly away from dangerous 
depths, she felt a real thrill. She looked 
up at him with a sudden respect. 

“T like you a hundred times better for 
saying that,” she said, stretching out her 
hand impulsively toward him. 

In his pacing about the room, he had 
come near her. He caught the hand in 
its gesture and held it in his enveloping 
grip. The possessive contact broke her 
yielding mood. 


I simply was justify- 


” 


“T shall do no 
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99? 


“Please! 

He continued to retain her hand, trem- 
bling a little. 

“Very well—” 

She possessed herself again of the little 
electric bell and looked at him warn- 
ingly. 

“For God’s sake, don’t ring that!” he 
cried with such an explosion of boyish 
wrath that she could not restrain her 


laughter. 

FOR a moment they waited while he 
returned to the fireplace and faced 

about; then she said quietly, determined 


to turn the conversation to the explana- | 


tion she had decided upon in advance: 

“Dan, you’ve given me something I 
didn’t have for you before—respect. But 
after all, your decision rather defines the 
situation, doesn’t it?” 

“Neither you nor I can be held by con- 
ventions,” he said impatiently, “if you 
love me.’ 

“Then 1 don’t love you enough,” 
said hastily. 

“Some day you'll know yourself.” 

“That’s exactly one thing I do know: 
myself—the danger of my temperament 
and my weaknesses,” she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. “And so any day I .may 
make up my mind”—she stopped and 
looked at him to give full emphasis to her 
words—‘“‘to announce my engagement 
ton” 

“To Captain Daingerfield?” he said 
quickly. 

“You are quicker than I thought.” 

“Then, Rita,” he said, seeking her eyes, 
“that means only one thing. You must 
be afraid of loving me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, looking 
away from him. “But after all, suppose 
that were true? What then?” 

“You wont do that!” he said angrily. 
“A first time, perhaps! Not twice. You 
know what that means. No, you can’t do 
that. Rita, nature drives us blindly, and 
it drives us terribly, when we are young! 
We think we are gloriously free to 
choose, and we’ve only been moved about 
like puppets. When experience, bitter 
experience, comes, we wake up and find 
that nature, not ourselves, has made the 
choice for us. That is the tragedy of 
life. Don’t you know that it’s only when 
we have looked on life steadily and long, 
that we become capable of knowing what 
we really need.” 

“And then it is too late,” 
belliously. 

“Not for you and me! 
you? Respectability? No. You've had 
your experience with respectability! 
Come, you are not held by catch-phrases. 
We live in a world where we make our 
own laws; you and I. We are made for 
each other—you for me, I for you. You 
know it. You admitted it once.” 

“If you were free,” she said, yielding 
to the compelling quality of his voice; 

but you are not free.” 


she 


she said re- 


What stops 


HE drew a chair nearer to her, yet not 
so near as to offend against her 
ders, and leaning forward eagerly, said: 
“Look here: all my life I have lived 


in myself, by myself. I have never given 
ny confidence to man or woman. I’ve 

stood alone. The things I’ve dreamed 
I’ve dreamed to myself. I’ve fought 
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alone, the sort of fight you can’t even 
guess at. I’ve fought my way out of the 
depths of poverty, fought up with every 
man against me, against lies, treachery, 
crimes. I’ve fought as men fought me, 
ruthlessly, lawlessly, ruining those who 
tried to ruin me. That’s over. Yet if I 
died today, I should be only a great 
criminal. The world sees a great achieve- 
ment, but Rita, I’ve only just begun. 
Now I’m going to create. Do you know 
what you could mean to me? You are 
the first woman into whose eyes I ever 
looked and recognized an equal. You're 
going to know me as I am—share every 
thought, dream as I dream, watch my 
battles; and when I win, I’m coming to 
you. There’s something of the boy in 
the heart of us Americans, something 
that rebells against loneliness, against 
the pretense of infallibility we show to 
the world, something of the boy who 
wants to enjoy his success, to laugh over 
it, to be flattered. I want you to spur 
me on, to make the game worth playing. 
But beyond all that, I want the love of 
an equal—a woman that is all woman, 
who clings to me, who takes everything 
and gives everything.” 

She closed her eyes, and her breast rose 
in a long, deep breath; and seeing how 
he had moved her, he had the wit to rise 
and retire again to the fireplace. 

“Do you really think,” she said at last, 
raising herself with an effort, “that I 
would ever come to you on any other 
basis than as your wife?” 

“Morality again?” 

“Something stronger than that,” she 
said, sitting up with a sudden return of 
her resolution. “Just what you’ve seen 
in me, Dan—pride.”’ 

“Tn the end that wont hold you back,” 
he said obstinately. 


ERHAPS a little sense of how the 
honors of the interview had gone to 


| him, impelled her to shift the conversa- 


tion into a new field. 

“Dan,” she said after a moment, “you 
are not easily warned, because you are 
headstrong and because you have won 
almost everything you've wanted; yet I’m 
going to warn you, in all fairness, and a 
last time! If you can’t see it—on your 
own head be it!” She waited and then 
adopted a note of candor which she sus- 
tained from now on: “Ina certain sense, 
you are right: I am nonmoral; I like 
the word better than uwumoral. I have 
been nonmoral, I admniit, in going on see- 
ing you. I'll tell you why.” 

“You are going to tell me of your mar- 
riage?” said Haggerty. 

“Yes, of my marriage,” she said, giv- 
ing a little inflection of. repugnance to 
the word. “I married—a girl of twenty 
—an old man, a man of sixty-five, who 
had bought everything in life he had ever 
set his fancy on, as he bought me—a 
worn-out, cynical, pitiless libertine! 
Why? Because family pride is the 
strongest thing in me. If I had not sold 
myself—you see I don’t avoid the words 
—sold myself—” 

“But in perfect respectability,” 
pointedly. 

“In perfect respectability, naturally. 
If I had not, we would have been living 
in a boarding-house, instead of here. 


he said 


| Now the Majendie name can go on as 
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it has stood for seven generations—at 
the top.” 

“Would you do it over again?” 

She frowned, drew a long breath and 
looked up at him. 

“Ves. It would be harder, but I 
would. Dan Haggerty, I lived through 
those six years—” She waited a moment 
until she could control herself and then 
continued rapidly: “I paid the price—but 
in the end, my pride survived as I sur- 
vived. What I went through—” She 
flung out her hands in a gesture of empti- 
ness. “No, that is a curtain that I can- 
not draw for anyone! When a woman 
has to go through what I have gone 
through, there is only one way she can 
live on. She must tear out her heart 
and throw it away. And what’s been 
torn out can’t be put back. No, wait, 
let me go on. At the bottom, in the 
last analysis, there is left in me abso- 
lutely no power to feel. Does that sur- 
prise you? Half the women I know have 
come to that. When you play the game 
with me, you are playing against marked 
cards. I don’t live; I simply look on life, 
if you can understand the distinction. 
Why? Because circumstances forced me 
to sacrifice my youth and my illusions, 
and I suffered bitterly. Now I have the 
right to revenge myself on life—do you 
blame me?” 

She looked at him, but he did not 
answer. ‘Men interest me, yes, but not 
as men. If they seek me out, if once 
I see in their eyes that look of possession, 
everything in me revolts! Do you 
wonder? I am without the slightest 
compunction or pity. Be my friend, but 
don’t seek to have me. I have done more 
for you than for any other man. I have 
warned you. My dear Dan, believe me, 
the only sensation I am capable of is 
the sensation of combat, the fictitious, 
feverish excitement of a duel, which I 
am certain to win, and that sensation 
ends when I have won. That is why, 
Dan Haggerty, you will never have me 
for your mistress. Now, you are 
warned!” 

“Thanks for the warning,” he said, un- 
dismayed. “But you are not entirely 
honest.” 

“TI have been surprised at my honesty,” 
she said, relaxing into a lighter tone. 

“No, when a woman announces that 
she is going to be honest, she is only pre- 
paring to deceive herself,” he said. “And 
don’t think I don’t see through your 
game, my little duelist. You are too 
shrewd a judge of men not to know that 
danger never once turned me back. Just 
what your object is, I don’t know. It 
doesn’t matter. You may believe what 
you say, or you may be amusing your- 
self at my expense. No matter. I rather 
imagine that you like to play with wild 
animals.” 


HE smiled, and looked at him with 

that sidelong glance with which such 
women most intently study a man. 

“Perhaps.” 

“T too, little panther,” he said grimly. 
“All this doesn’t frighten me in the least. 
We are nothing in ourselves. We only act 
as we react to others. What you are 
to me has nothing to do with what you 
were before. Each time we love, we 
create a new self in us. You will knov 
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that self when you know love—and sur- 
render. ” 

‘So it is a duel?” she said lightly, and 
a little excitement lit up her eyes. 

‘It’s been that from the first,” he 
answered brusquely. “You should have 
warned me then. Now it’s too late. I’m 
not the sort of man you can play with. 
Besides, I am quite certain no one would 
be more disappointed than you, if I did 
take your warning—your clever but quite 
insincere warning.” 

“Quite true,” she said with a mischie- 
vous nod. 
clear. All is fair in love and war. I 
shall rather enjoy it. Perhaps, as you 
ay, I am not altogether honest. It is 
rather exciting, opposing you, for you are 
unusually—well, thrilling.” 

He rose and stood meeting the malice 


of her smile with a smile that was iron- | 


ical and confident. 

“All is fair, then, in love and war?” 

“hE.” 

He took a step toward her without 
thinking. Instantly, without moving from 
her reclining pose, she raised a warning 
finger. 

“Back—or I ring.” 

Then as he stood frowning and chafing 
against the invisible prohibition of her 
mood, she added, delighted at his im- 
potence: 

“Dan, Dan, I shall beat you every 
time. Here, my dear condottiere, you 
are helpless as a child!” She took up 
the little bell and held it threateningly 
toward him. “You are on my territory, 
and here women have imposed the rules. 
We have refined on the stiletto. We have 
this, and it is quite as dangerous, believe 
me.” With the bell still held in her 
right hand, she extended to him the left, 
saying: “So we remain antagonists—but 
with our cards on the table?” 

He took her hand, and without quite 
concealing his irritation said roughly: 

“But I have held you in my arms!” 

Instantly she rang, withdrawing her 
hand. 

“Tea for one,” she said when the foot- 
man had appeared. 


Chapter Five 


RS. KILBLAINE, when Haggerty 
had departed, remained a long time 
in indolent meditation. She smiled at 
certain recollections. On the whole, the 
honors had been hers. Underneath all 
his surface restraint, she divined how he 
must have fretted and fumed to have been 
held so near and yet so far. Despite all 
this audacity, his clear-eyed piercing 
through her not entirely sincere revela- 
tion, despite his contempt of conventions 
and his obstinate tearing aside of trivial- 
ities, she had balked and baffled him. 
It was something to be the one woman 
that could hold and yet resist such a man. 
She rose at last, with still a little in- 
ward smile of satisiaction, and was pro- 
ceeding toward her bedroom, when to her 
astonishment, the door opened and her 
father entered, hat in hand. 
“Daddy!” 


you,” he said gravely. 
She ran to him and took him in her 
arms impulsively. 


“But now my conscience is | 





‘I've only a moment, but I had to see | 


When she had told | 
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Haggerty that she was incapable of feel- 
ing, she had told only half the truth. Her 
father was the great love of her life. 
From childhood they had been like lovers, 
and all the adoration that he lavished on 
her she returned impetuously, He was 
her ideal. She was proud of his aristo- 
cratic manners, his distinction, the quality 
of race that he wore like epaulettes. 
She admired him unreservedly. She had, 
she knew, no rival in his heart. She had 
stood at his side, proud as he was proud, 
determined to carry on the banner of the 
family, sacrificing her young life willingly 
for him, ready always to sympathize with 
him, console him, or fight his battles as 
might be. Between the two, in the soli- 
darity of their affection, every thought 
was divined before it was uttered. 

“You are in trouble! In danger,” she 
said, holdmg him in her arms and look- 
ing into his clouded face. “Daddy dear, 
tell me—what is it?” 

“In trouble, yes,” he said without 
equivocation. “In danger? I think not. 
I can’t tell for an hour or so.” 

“You were to be away a week. 
has happened?” 

“IT have been attacked in my absence, 
Rita, dear,” he said nervously. ‘There 
has been, I fear, treachery—”’ 

“It is serious?” 

“I think—yes,” he said slowly. “I 
shall know as soon as I see Christiansen. 
I am going to him now.” 


What 


HE put her hand on his shoulder. 
“Whatever happens, Daddy, we shall 
always meet it; we always have. Remem- 
ber that.” 

“It isn’t as serious as that,” he said 
with an appearance of courage which did 
not entirely convince her. “There are 
two things to do now: first, to find out 
what has happened; second, to meet the 
issue. 

“When will you have to meet, what you 
call the issue?”’ she asked anxiously. 

“Tomorrow by ten o'clock,” he replied 
unwillingly. 

“At the opening of 
change?” 

a Ch 

“Hadn’t you better tell me all about 
it?” she pleaded. 

“Time is precious. 
When I return—” 

“You have been speculating—again? 
Oh, Daddy!” 

He nodded. 

“T had to,” he said abruptly. “Don’t 
keep me, dear. I have a lot to do and 
do quickly. After all, in two hours it 
may have all blown over. This is only 
to prepare you.” 

“Who has done it?’ 

“A friend and an enemy.” 

“What friend?” 

“That I must find out, at once—a syn- 


the Stock Ex- 


It’s a long story. 


’ 


dicate operation—some cne has sold us 


out. 

“And the enemy?” 

“The man who has cornered Interna- 
tional Motors.” 

“Not—” 

“Dan Haggerty, yes.” 

She received the information stupidly, 
utterly unprepared. 

“I’m afraid,” she said desperately, “I 
don’t understand. You said—” 

“Your friend Haggerty.” 
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| She enveloped him in her arms. 
age. 


/\17HEN 
W stock 


| listening as 





| sudden anger at her weakness. 
; moment to act. 


“Then you are caught in the corner.” 

“Te.” 

For a moment, in the panic of this 
revelation, she strove to concentrate all 
her forces on the immediate danger. 

“Daddy, answer me—you must. Is 
there any real danger? You know what 
I mean.” 

“Nout if I have any friends left in the 
world!” he said, but in his eyes was the 
furtive gleam of a growing fear. 

“Then you must go at once,” she urged 
decisively. ‘When you know how things 
stand, come to me. I shall be waiting.” 
“Cour- 
I am here. Now hurry!” 
he had left, she remained 
still, incapable of motion, 
if in the hollowness of her 
brain she could hear the rising storm of 
her own thoughts. 

“It is worse than he will admit,” she 
said almost aloud. “Haggerty! Good 
God!” 

Now left to herself and the considera- 
tion of her own peril, the true significance 
of the revelation burst over her. The 
possibilities rose up before her in terrify- 
ing distinctness, possibilities that made a 
mockery of the triumph she had but a 
moment before enjoyed with such thrilled 
delight. Haggerty, then. The 
worst was that she did not know, she 
could not know, until her father returned. 
What was it she would have to meet? 

“Come,” she said to herself with a 
“Tt is a 
I must be ready—ready 
for anything.” 


THE DREAMERS 


(Continued from page 
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She deliberately picked up the tele- 
phone and gave a number. 

“T wish to speak to Mr. Haggerty,” she 
said, and the quiet firmness of her voice 
surprised her. But immediately a terrible 
thought assailed hér. “If he should not 
be there!” 

The next 
her. 

“Ves, it is I, Mrs. Kilblaine,” she said 
coldly, herself once more; and omitting 
explanation and subterfuge, she added: 
“T want to see you tonight. Can you dine 
here?” 

“Impossible.” 

“Can you come here afterward?” 

“Very difficult.” 

“J am asking it,” 
necessary.” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Come at nine o'clock, no matter what 
excuses you have to make,” she said 
imperiously. “If it is only for ten 
minutes.” 

“T am trying to see how I could ar- 
range it,” she heard him say as though to 
himself. 

“Well?” 

“At nine 
said. 

“Thank you.” 

She put up the receiver and glanced at 
the clock. Two and a half hours to wait! 


moment his voice answered 


she said. “It is 


o'clock. Ill be there,” he 


The next meeting of Rita Kilblaine 
and Haggerty is even more charged 
with high explosive. You will find 
it vividly described in the forth- 
coming October issue of The Red 
Book Magazine out September 23rd. 
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It was Manuel, hitherto the submerged 
personality of the two, who now laid 


| aside his own dreams in an effort to save 


his brother. No longer did he walk with 
Father de la Guardia under the grape- 
arbor and feed crackers to Nu-Nu the 
parrot. The Young Men’s_Sodality 
missed a shining example; the pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Ghost waited in 
vain for a beloved protégé to resume his 


| study of scholastic philosophy. 


Manuel thrummed the guitar when 
Tony would not touch it; Manuel sang 
when Tony was silent; Manuel learned to 
box in order that he ‘might try to per- 
suade Tony to keep in trim. Manuel 


smoked, and drank and was convivial; 


| Manuel called on Antonina and discussed 


with Tony’s little “Portagee Rose’’ how 
the Pride of San Fernando might be re- 
stored to normality. 

It was not long before Manuel received 
much of the attention and popularity 


| that had once been Tony’s, and found it 


| not unpleasant. 


It is ever thus when an 


| understudy becomes suddenly dazzled by 


time at home. | 


| 


the spotlight of stardom. Manuel’s head 
was turned. Tony shrank deeper into his 
shell, and gradually took to himself the 
discarded characteristics of his brother. 
They were both dreamers, with Latin 
minds that responded to suggestion; and 
now it was as though the Great Magi- 


| cian for reasons of His own had spread 
| his hands over the twins, and presto— 


their personalities and ambitions were 
exchanged. 

“Son-of-a-gun!” said old man Castro. 
“I guess I get those boys mix’ up after 
all. Well, what I care? When they die, 
one of them go up; the other go down— 
tha’s all! Me and my wife goin’ split 
same way when time comes.” 


HE days passed, and Father de la 
Guardia, walking one afternoon in 
the parochial garden, looked up from his 
breviary to greet one of old Castro’s boys. 

“Ah, Manuel, how is it with you?” 

“This is not Manuel, Father—this is 
Tony.” 

“So? Well, Tony, my son, what I can 
do?” 

“I think I 
Father.” 

Father de la Guardia’s mouth opened, 
and remained so. One finger slowly 
caressed the mole on his upper lip. He 
stared at the Portuguese Flash, and noted 
that the boy was clad in the customary 
conservative clothes of Manuel. 

“H’m,” he said finally, and laid a kind 
hand on Tony’s shoulder. “So, you want 
to become priest, eh? Why you think 
so, Tony?” 

“Manuel been talkin’ to me, Father. 
He give me his copy of ‘Lives of the 
Saints’ to read. I been pretty tough kid, 
Father—but St. Augustine, he was tough 
kid too.” 


like to become priest, 
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“T thought you going to marry Anto- 
nina, Tony.” 

Tony hung his head. “I want to be- 
come priest,” he reiterated dully. 

Father de la Guardia’s eyes searched 
the garden and came to rest upon the 
shrine of St. Joseph. But he found no 
inspiration there. It was many minutes 
before he spoke. Then he sighed and 
squared his shoulders. 

“My son,” he deliberated, “it is not 
for me to say. Sometimes I am very 
wise; other times I am mot so wise. But 
I tell you this much, Tony; if you be- 
come priest, it is because God want it 
that way, not you, nor I, nor Manuel. 
Come, let us feed crackers to Nu-Nu.” 


That was the beginning of a strong. 


bond of sympathy between old Father 
de la Guardia and the one-time Pride 
of San Fernando—a bond that strength- 
ened as the days went on and the experi- 
enced man of God gently probed the 
youthful mind. 

Despite his good-natured feud with Joe 
the Barber, the pastor of the Church of 
the Holy Ghost had seen many a boy 
acquire self-control, discipline and a sound 
body under the tutelage of the president 
of the Colombo Athletic Club. He ap- 
preciated that this was America—a land 
whose patron saints knocked home runs, 
kicked goals from the fifty-yard line, 
draped the national emblem about their 
waists and humiliated the foreigner with 
a left hook to the solar plexus. These 
things hardened the morale and kindled 
the ambitions of the younger generation. 
Father de la Guardia was a dreamer too. 
He knew that the prestige of his people 
in this country suffered from the fact 
that they had not yet contributed an 
athletic idol. There was pathos in the 
way Joe the Barber and little Antonina 
had worshiped the Portuguese Flash. 
The man of God was confronted with a 
very human problem in the white face 
and wistful eyes of Johnny McGovern’s 
chum. One afternoon he squared his 
shoulders, and said abruptly: 

“Tony, I think I send you to a novi- 
tiate up in the mountains where it do 
you a lot of good. Prayer is a good 
thing, Tony—but sometimes milk and 
eggs, they do just as much good as holy 
water. You stay up there one year. 
Maybe when you find how long it takes 
to become a priest, you change your 
mind. If not, then I see what I can do 
for you some more. You go tomorrow, 
my son.” 


O, to the novitiate of San Miguel in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, went the 

one-time terror of the lightweights, to 
make his peace with the Great Referee. 

He arrived in a region as health-giving 
as the Riviera, as picturesque as Southern 
France, as pulse-awakening as the high 
Sierras. The gray walls of the novitiate, 
flanked by hillside vineyards, looked 
down upon a valley where in spring a 
pink-and-white foam of blossoms covered 
forty miles of fruit-trees. Back of the 
novitiate rose the giant redwoods, the 
oldest living things on earth. 

Here, Tony Castro, once “Hell-raising 
Tony,” strolled through quiet gardens 
reading Manuel’s copy of the “Lives of 
the Saints”’—while Manuel, in the clutch 
of Tony’s dream, set out to win the 


Queensbury kinship and lay it at the feet 
of the “Portagee Rose.” 

Shrewd ringside experts in the East 
who watched Kit Castro in action, as time 
passed, and who knew the methods of 
Jake Devlin, the boy’s manager, smiled 
cynically whenever Manuel was suggested 
as championship timber. But in the West, 
and particularly in the great metropolis 
that engulfed San Fernando, the boy’s 
career was watched with growing pride. 
He might not be taken seriously by the 
wise old veterans of the game, but there 
was scarcely a Portuguese in the country 
who did not hear with sympathetic in- 
terest, of Manuel’s ambition. 


"THE lightweight title was in the hands 

of a champion regarded by many as 
unbeatable. Matty Larsen, the “Minne- 
sota Thunderbolt,’ was a freak of the 
ring—heavy of torso, lithe of leg, stoic to 
punishment, an educated fighting savage. 
One after another his opponents dropped 
before the onslaught of the Thunderbolt, 
until no challenger worthy of the name 
was left. There remained nothing for 
the lightweight monarch but the vaude- 
ville circuits and the prospect of a tour 
of Europe. 

One year after Tony Castro had turned 
his back upon the world, two men met in 
the back room of a roadside tavern out- 
side of Chicago, and discussed the pos- 
sibilities of Kid Castro. One was Chi- 
cago Jimmy Sullivan, manager of the 
champion; the other was Jake Devlin, 
who boasted that he owned Kid Castro— 
body and soul. It was the third time 
they had met in secret conference. Sul- 
livan was weakening. 

“Let me sum it up for you again,” 
pleaded Devlin. “You need a fight to 
keep Matty from going stale; he’s sick 
of the stage, aint he?” 

Sullivan nodded emphatically. 
sure is!” 

“All right,” said Devlin. “Now, I’ve 
gone just as far with my boy as I can. 
I’ve matched him with every worn-out 
bum and cream-puff boxer in the country, 
and he’s got by them simply because I 
fed him whisky between rounds, and 
threatened to crown him with a water- 
bucket when he wanted to quit. He’s 
not a fighter; he’s a Portagee dreamer. 
He wont last three minutes with Larsen, 
and—by God—I don’t want him to!” 

Sullivan frowned, and tapped nervous 
fingers upon the table. 

“How do I know you're not crossing 
me?” he demanded. “How do I know 
you haven’t been making this kid pull his 
punches for a year just so the champion 
would tke him on? If, as you say, this 
kid don’t like the game, how does he 
happen to be in it? And how come, if 
he has no heart, is he willing to let you 
match him against a man that’ll murder 
him? You'll have to put your cards on 


“He 


the table, if you expect to do business | 


I’m no boob!” 
rat-faced and dia- 


with me, brother. 
So Jake Devlin, 


mond-spattered, sketched as best he knew | 


it, the story of the one-time Portuguese 
Flash. He told of the death of Johnny 
McGovern, the retirement of Tony 
Castro, and the subsequ:nt rise of 
Manuel under the tutelage of Joe the 
Barber. 
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Price Cut 4 On 


World’sGreatest 
ReferenceBooks 
For 


Latest Edition 


Let experts work for you—in these books you 
will find the most remarkable collection of practical 
job experience and vital knowledge that was ever as- 
sembled in book form. More than 200 of the greatest 
engineers, lawyers, business men, and practical ex- 
perts—all of them men who have gone through the 
mill—give you in these books a life-time of valuable 
inside information on the line of work in which you 
want to get ahead. Make their knowledge and ex- 
perience yourown. Let them show you all the newest 
methods—the best ways of doing things. This very 
minute you may be up against some tough problem— 
if you had these books you would solve it instantly. 
Send the coupon for 


A Week’s Free Trial 


Just fill out the coupon and we will immediately 
send you any one of these libraries express collect. 
Read the books over carefully. Test them out thor- 
oughly for seven days. If you do not want them, 
send them back at our expense. If you decide that 
they will do for you what they have done for 280,000 
other men to whom they brought more money and 
success, pay $2.80 within one week and $3.00 a month 
thereafter until the special price is paid. This 
amounts to only 10c a day. Mail the coupon NOW 
if you want a bigger, better job and bigger pay. 


Free Consulting Membership 


A resident staff of from 15 to 20 practical experts is 
waiting to solve for you any difficulty that you may have. 


letter or a wire to American 
F Technical Society will brin 

Your Choice 
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you an immediate answer ont 

the solution to your problems. 

This advisory staff of prac- 

tical men plus your working 

and reference library will en- 

able you to handle success- 
Carpentry and fully any job in your line. 
These men know all the latest 
methods and the newest 4 
best ways of doing things. 
Let this pay-raising consult- 
ing stot be YOUR SILENT 
PART 


_ free consulting 
membership offer is 
good for a limited 
time only and can be 
withdrawn without 
notice. 


Send No Money 


Here is your opportunity if 
you want to earn more money. 
Remember we are taking all 
the chance—you pay nothing 
until you are thoroughly con- 
vinced that these books will 
help you to greatly increase 
your pay. Isn't this about 
the fairest proposition that 
was ever made you? 


American Technical 
Society 
Dept. X- 649, Chicago, Ill 
© A.T-S. 1923 
Om oe we Se ee 


AMERICAN JECHNICAL SOCIETY, 
Dept. X-649 C “ry 

Please send me a set of 
for seven days’ FREE EXAMINATION, shipping charges 
collect. I will examine these books thoroughly, and = 
satisfied will send $2.80 within seven days and 
month until I have paid the special price of $...... If t 
decide not to keep the books, I will return them within one 
week at your expense. It is understood that if I keep the 
books I am entitled to a FREE Consulting Membership 
in the American Technical Society. 
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GRAY HAIR 
BANISHED IN 
15 MINUTES 


NLY three 

years ago, 

this statement was 

often questioned. 

Today it is accept- 
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thousands of women who 

have brought back their 

youthful looks through 
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search, 
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the original color in 15 minutes. 
brings back all the natural 
and texture 

Inecto Rapid has created a new art— 
the Art of Hair Tinting—and women of 
refinement and discrimination everywhere 
insist upon Inecto Rapid as against other 
hair colorings. Thousands of the highest 
class hairdressers throughout the country 

the real authorities on hair treatment 
and hair coloring—use and endorse Inecto 
Rapid. 
Inecto Rapid comes in 18 distinct 
shades and you can try it under our 
10 specific, binding guarantees. If it is 
not all that we claim, your money will 
be returned without question. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full par- 
ticulars of Inecto Rapid, together with 
our Beauty Analysis Chart, Form E4, 
INECTO, Inc. | 




















FLORIDA SCHOOLS 

The schools in Florida were visited this 
winter by the Director of our School 
Department Several are listed on 
pages 10 and 12. Write them direct or 
we shall be glad to help you find the 
right school in this state. Address 
the Director, School Department, THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 
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it too,” he concluded. “She was stuck 
on Tony, but when he quit to become a 
priest, that let her out. So she promises 
my boy to marry him if he becomes the 
village hero! Regular motion-picture stuff 
;—see? The best of it is, that there’s 
inever been a Portagee idol, and all the 
soft-eyed bugs in the country will be pull- 
ing for him. Stage the scrap in his own 
native State, and there'll be fifty thou- 
sand people fighting for admission.” 
Sullivan pondered this a minute. 
“You haven’t told me yet,” he re- 
minded, “how you're going to kid this lad 
into stepping into a ring just to be shown 
up before his own people. He aint fool 
enough to think he’s got a chance, is he?” 
“Leave that part of it to me,” said 
Devlin. “I’ve already bulled him into 
believing that Matty’s wife don’t want 
him to fight any more, and that the 
champion is willing to sell the title for 
fifty thousand bucks. Kid Castro will go 
into training believing that Matty has 
agreed to take a dive in the interests of 
Portugal. When he learns the truth, it 
will be too late to back out, and he'll be 
licked before he goes into the ring. I'll 
lay fifty thousand dollars through an 
agent that Kid Castro don’t last six 
rounds.” 
Sullivan’s lip curled, and he looked his 
| contempt. 





“Oh, well,” grunted Devlin, “the idea 
| didn’t originate with me. It was pulled 
|once before in a championship contest, 
and you know it. If you think I’m cross- 
ing you, I'll let you bet my money on 
your boy; how’s that?” 

The manager of the Minnesota Thun- 
derbolt spat on the floor in supreme dis- 
gust. 

“Don’t tell me any more of your 
plans,” he instructed. “I’ve heard too 
much, now. Here’s my answer: Matty 
needs a fight to keep himself on edge. 
You get a promoter to guarantee me fifty 
thousand dollars, win, lose or draw—and 
I'll let Matty take on any lad in the 
country that can make a hundred and 
thirty-five pounds ringside. If you want 
to tell young Castro, or any other kid, 
that Matty is going to lay down, that’s 
your own rotten business. The Thunder- 
bolt will be trying for a knockout from 
|the tap of the first gong.” 

Jake Devlin arose, dusted himself with 
a silk handkerchief, and fingered lovingly 
the yellow diamond in his tie. 
| “J couldn’t ask for nothin’ better, 
he. “The fight’s on!” 


| | puere was a grand reunion six 
months later at the Castro residence 
in San Fernando, for on the following 
day—in a great open-air arena con- 
structed by Promoter Tommy Hogan— 
Kid Castro was to meet the Minnesota 
Thunderbolt for the lightweight cham- 
pionship of the world. Publicity, as 
usual, had worked its charm; the public, 
scornful and suspicious at first, had finally 
| fallen for the match. Scattered over the 
‘country, loyal American citizens, who 
looked fondly upon the little overseas re- 
public as the land of their ancestry, 
| prayed that Destiny would be kind to old 
| man Castro’s boy. San Fernando deco- 
lrated its streets and proclaimed a public 
‘holiday. Its dream was coming true. 

To the Castro residence flocked the 
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ninety-seven cousins——the De la Guar- 
dias, the Silvas, the Costellos and the 
Garcias,—radiant and perfumed. Manuel 
came over from his training-camp; An- 
tonina, in a new pink frock, joined the 
gathering: so did Joe the Barber and 
Father de la Guardia; and—lo and be- 
hold—here came Tony from the novitiate 
to greet his brother, and wish him well. 

Old Man Castro, strangling in a stiff 
white collar , and hobbled by new boots 
stood in the midst of the assemblage that 
lined up on the front steps for the in- 
evitable picture. 

“Boss of the whole damn’ works,” said 
the patriarch, “—tha’s me! Make only 
one mistake in my life, but, sun-of-a- 
gun!—shes bad one! I pick Manuel to 
— what you call boner, 
eh? 

Antonina alone did not smile. She 
stood silently by Tony Castro, looking up 
at him out of the corner of one eye, 
and toying with the red rose that she al- 
ways wore at her belt. 

Later the brothers had a chance to talk 
to each other in private. To each boy 
it was like looking into a mirror. The 
only difference between them now was 
that Manuel was strangely depressed and 
silent, Tony happy and voluble. 

The year at the novitiate had helped 
Tony Castro. Quite apparently he had 
made his peace with the soul of Johnny 
McGovern. He was clear-eyed and vigor- 
ous, with a suggestion of steel muscles 
under the somber clothes. 

“What you been doin’, Tony?” 
his twin. “You look pretty good.” 

Tony explained smilingly: 

“Just keepin’ in sh. pe. I don’t want 
to be sick priest, so I get permission to 
run a few miles every morning, and then 
I punch the bag a little in the afternoon. 
Father de la Guardia tell me it is all 
right. And you, Manuel, you goin’ whip 
this boy tomorrow, eh?” 

Manuel studied the floor. 
win.” 

“And then you—marry Antonina?” 

Manuel nodded. 

Tony looked away, and then squared 
his shoulders. “Good!” he said quietly. 
“I pray for you both!” 


said 


“wes. 3 


T suited Jake Devlin’s purpose to break 

the news to Kid Castro when the latter 
was about to retire that night in his train- 
ing-quarters. Jake reasoned that the 
shock would paralyze the boy’s faculties, 
rob him of any rest or sleep, and leave 
him alone through the long night at the 
mercy of his shattered nerves. So far, 
he reasoned correctly; but he made the 
mistake of leaving his victim at eleven 
o'clock that night in a room where the 
window was but a short drop to the 
ground. 

A few minutes before midnight—some 
one stumbléd up the steps of the paro- 
chial residence that adjoins the Church 
of the Holy Ghost. The bell trilled jerk- 
ily again and again. Father de la Guardia 
was out on a sick call. It was Tony 
Castro who opened the door upon the 
white-faced, shaking figure of his brother. 
Manuel reeled across the threshold, 
clutching at his twin for support. 

“They ve crossed me!” he gasped. 

“Tony, they've crossed me! I'm no 
goin’ to be champion! Everybody’s goin’ 
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to see me lose! I aint got a chance! 
Tony, I can’t fight! I tell you, I can’t 
fight!” 

Tony Castro threw an arm around his 
brother’s shoulders, drew him into the 
little parlor, closed and locked the door. 

“Sit down, Manuel,” he directed 
juietly. “Sit down, and tell me every- 
thing.” 

It was a strange scene: old man 
Castro’s sons, identical in appearance, 
facing each other at midnight in Father 
de la Guardia’s home, one of them sob- 
bing out his broken dreams to the other, 
who stood erect by the fireplace, arms 
folded, listening silently. 

The strange consanguinity that exists 
between twins enabled Tony to sense all 
that was passing in his brother’s mind as 
clearly as though it were he himself who 
was now pinned to the _torture-rack. 
Tony had once gone blithely along the 
Queensberry trail, dreaming of the title 
and his “Portagee Rose,” and had seen 
all the sunshine suddenly blotted from 
the world. Tony had once dreamed of 
a day when the streets of San Fernando 
would be decorated in his honor, when 
Portuguese-Americans all over the country 
would be watching the bulletin-boards, 
when little Antonina would send him into 
the ring with a kiss upon his lips and a 
red rose in his glove. He had seen this 
dream dissolve into a nightmare. Now it 
was Manuel whose cup of joy was being 
dashed from his lips; it was Manuel who 
would be sacrificed on the morrow. 

Upon the shoulders of this dazed 
and conscience-stricken boy, who car- 
ried the fond aspirations—and in some 
instances the financial savings—of his 
people, rested a greater responsibility 
than his brother had ever known. Tony 
bit his quivering lips; tiny beads of per- 
spiration made their appearance on his 
forehead. It was the supreme crisis in 
the lives of both. Manuel was helpless. 

The one-time Pride of San Fernando 
looked down at his brother. 

“Manuel,” he said thickly, “Manuel— 
you remember what you told me to do 
when I was in trouble? You told me to 
look for guidance, no? Now I tell you 
the same thing, and I think—I think— 
He goin’ to help you. Come on, Manuel 
—lI pray too!” 

Father de la Guardia returned a little 
later. He walked along the corridor to- 
ward his room, and paused halfway, 
loubting the evidence of his eyes. For 
there in front of the little statue of St. 
Joseph that occupied a niche in the wall, 
he beheld what appeared to be two Tony 
Castros, kneeling side by side in mute 
supplication. 

Father de la Guardia’s mouth opened 
and remained so; a meditative forefinger 
stroked the mole on his upper lip while 
he waited patiently but in vain for the 
optical illusion to dissolve. Finally he 
walked slowly toward the apparition. 


AT nine o’clock the next morning Pro- 
*“% moter Tommy Hogan, Chicago 
Jimmy Sullivan and Jake Devlin were 
peremptorily summoned to the office of 
District Attorney de Soto, who was one 
of Joe the Barber’s ninety-seven cousins. 

De Soto was a young man. His ad- 
nirers insisted he would some day be 
governor of the State. He motioned the 


three men into chairs, and went straight! 
to the point. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I regret to in- | 
form you that Kid Castro is in a state 
of nervous collapse. The fight is off, 
and one of you is under arrest.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Tommy Ho- 
gan. 

Jake Devlin’s face became the color 
of chalk. Sullivan leaped to his feet. 

“Not me!” he shouted. “You haven’t 
got anything on me! _ [If there’s been 
any framing, it was by that dirty crook 
over there!” He shook his fist at 
Devlin. “Didn't I tell you the cham- 
pion would be trying from the first bell? 
Didn't I offer to fight any boy in the 
country who could make one hundred | 
and thirty-five pounds? Who picked 
Matty’s opponent? You did! Who said 
Matty was going to lay down? You! 
Who made Kid Castro collapse, and told 
me just how you were going to do it? 
You!” 

Devlin flinched under the verbal lash. 

Sullivan wheeled on Tommy Hogan: 

“I’ve been guaranteed fifty thousand 
dollars, and I’m going to collect it! Put 
a substitute into the ring! Throw Young | 
Sharkey in there, or Battling Davis—}| 
they’re both in town. What the hell’s 
the difference?” 





“(NEN TLEMEN,” reminded the District 

Attorney, “I told you the contest was 
off. Tickets will be returned to the pur- 
chasers. There were elements in this match 
—national aspirations—that none of you 
who has not the blood of Portugal in 
his veins could quite appreciate. Do you 
think San Fernando would have deco- 
rated its streets for Young Sharkey or 
Battling Davis? Do you think Portu- 
guese-Americans all over the country 
would be watching bulletin boards today 
if a mother-land dream was not ine 
volved?” 

Tommy Hogan groaned. 

“True enough,” he admitted, “but good | 
Lord, Eddie, I’m innocent of any wrong, : 
and the cancellation of .this match will 
bankrupt me. What about all the people 
who've come hundreds of miles to see 
this scrap? What are you going to tell 
the newspapers? Are you going to let 
"em know what made Kid Castro col-! 
lapse? If you do that, Eddie, you?ll not | 
alone hurt the boxing game, but you’ll| 
break the heart of old man Castro, and 
bring humiliation on every Portagee in| 
the country.” i 

De Soto arose and walked to the win- | 
dow. He stood there, looking out into} 
the decorated street, and thinking of his | 
interview with Joe the Barber only an} 
hour earlier. It was Joe who had hurried 
to the De Soto home with the news that 
he had learned over the telephone from 
Father de la Guardia. It was Joe who 
had suggested a possible solution; it 





was Joe who had rushed away, promis- i 


ing to return. The District Attorney | 
frowned, and drummed thoughtfully on | 
the windowpane. 

There was a knock on the door, and a 
deputy entered. He whispered to his| 
superior. The latter hesitated. 

“All right,” he said finally. “Tell them 
to come in.” 


Joe the Barber appeared. Behind him [ Ace 
The | L_ 


came one of old man Castro’s boys. 
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president of the Colombo Club accom- 
plished introductions with an excited 
wave of one hand. 

“Boys, thees is Manuel’s brother, who 
will act as substitute. Meet the Pride 
of San Fernando, Tony Castro, the nex’ 
lightweight champion of the world!” 

There was an interval of dumb aston- 
ishment, then Babel, followed by expla- 
nations and heated arguments that lasted 
half an hour. 

The champion’s manager surveyed the 
new challenger curiously. 

“So you're the kid that was going to 
become a priest, eh?” 

“Ves,” said Tony, “I was going to be- 
come a priest.” 

Sullivan grinned. The sad expression 
on the boy’s face convinced him that 
this substitution of brothers was not a 
frame-up. 

“I’m satisfied,” he announced. “The 
referee can call all bets off, and that will 
block Jake’s game. But we'd better sign 
the articles over again, and make the 
proper announcement from the ringside. 
That all right, Mr. District Attorney?” 

De Soto hesitated, his eyes on the 
averted face of old man Castro’s boy. 

“You realize what you're doing, lad?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said Tony. “Manuel blow up— 
I take his place!” 

“All right,” decided the District At- 
torney. “If the club physicians pronounce 
this boy in the proper physical condition, 
and he’s willing too substitute for his 
brother, I see no reason for any in- 
terference on the part of the authorities.” 

A few minutes later a pale-faced youth 
wrote his name at the bottom of a 
Queensberry contract; and Tony Castro, 
the Portuguese Flash, was back once 
more in the world of tragedy, strife and 
love! 


HREE o'clock in the afternoon saw 

@ copper sun peering down on an 
unfolding drama strangely reminiscent of 
the days when naked gladiators raised 
their swords to the howling multitude in 
the Roman amphitheater. Fifty thou- 
sand people, men and women, packed in 
a great wooden bowl in the center of 
which was a roped platform, twenty feet 
square, awaiting champion and challenger. 
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Information Kid and 
his partner the Rat. 
You will rejoice in 


“The Opals of Allah.” 











‘Ine preliminaries passed—four- and six- 
round pugilistic appetizers intended to 
warm the blood, stimulate the imagina- 
tion, and prepare the mind for the main 
event. Hustlers cried their wares and 
motion-picture cameras clicked from tem- 
porary towers. Airplanes droned over- 
head, one of them painted in the Por- 
tuguese colors. Down at the ringside 
newspaper men were dictating to teleg- 
raphers the story of the nervous break- 
down of Kid Castro, and the eleventh- 
hour substitution of his brother. A few 
hundred spectators on the main floor 
heard the news, and spread it among their 
friends, but the majority in the great as- 
semblage did not comprehend the message 
barked repeatedly from mechanical an- 
nouncers. Babbling confusion, hoarse 
tumult, drowned out everything. The 
multitude trusted to its eyes alone. 

A squad of police bloomed suddenly 
at one of the entrances, and began to 
clear a path down a congested aisle. Be- 
hind them pressed a bareheaded youth 
in a purple dressing-gown, surrounded by 
his handlers. A cheer started along the 
aisle, rippled over the arena, and rose 
steadily in volume. Kid Castro was 
coming into the ring! 

A second tornado followed swiftly on 
the heels of the first as the Minnesota 
Thunderbolt put in his appearance from 
the opposite side and began to work his 
way through the crowd. They met in 
the center of the ring and shook hands. 
Photographers swarmed through the 
ropes, leveled their cameras, and hustled 
out again. The principals were intro- 
duced, and again the tumult echoed 
against the walls of humanity. 

Tony Castro stared out into the sea 
of faces, and waved his gloved hands in 
acknowledgment of the tribute. Those 
at the ringside could see that his legs 
were trembling. A veteran newspaper 
man turned to his associate. 

“Stage-fright!” he whispered. “I'd 
like to see the boy get by, but the 
psychology of the thing is against him. 
Damn’ shame to send a kid up to the 
slaughter-block in his native town. 
That’s old Man Castro over there in the 
third box, and the little girl next to him 
—the one with the pink dress and the 
rose—is the kid’s Jane. Sour, aint it?” 

But it was not stage-fright that as- 
sailed Tony Castro. The spectacle was 
overpowering enough, but all through his 
boyhood just such a moment had been 
his dream. Natural nervousness was a 
thing he could have conquered with the 
exchange of the first blows. He was 
gripped by something else. He was 
neither the “Pride of San Fernando,” nor 
yet the boy who had turned his face 
toward the priesthood. He was a sacri- 
ficial child of circumstances, who had 
yielded to the pleadings of Joe the Bar- 
ber and to the white face of Manuel. A 
thousand doubts assailed him. The 
memory of a night in Powell’s Pavilion 
sapped his strength. He felt cold and 
weak and helpless. The thought came to 
him that he—Tony Castro—was about 
to fail miserably, about to humiliate 
everyone, about to be publicly disgraced 
in the very scene his boyish imagination 
had conjured as the epic theater of his! 
life’s drama. 

The referee waved all outsiders from 
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the ring. Tony was numbly aware that 
Joe the Barber had taken from his 
shoulders the purple dressing-gown, and 
was patting him on the back—assuring 
him that everything was all right. The 
bell clanged dully. 

Who in all that great assemblage will 
ever forget those early rounds of the 
battle between Tony Castro and Matty 
Larsen for the lightweight championship 
of the world? Surely not Joe the Barber, 
nor little Antonina, nor old man Castro 
—not even the hardened newspaper men 
dictating jerkily to their telegraphers 
their detailed descriptions. 

For the Minnesota Thunderbolt lived 
up to advance notices. Merciless as a 
machine, tough as leather, fighting with 
the confidence of a champion, Matty 
Larsen made a human chopping-block of 
old man Castro’s boy. 


HE Pride of San Fernando did his best, 

but he was a youth whose magnifi- 
cent muscles were curbed, whose fighting 
instinct was blanketed, whose superb 
body was guided only by a dazed intel- 
ligence. Only the will to keep his feet 
sustained him. Bleeding and groggy, he 
reeled around the ring, the Thunderbolt 
following, and landing almost at will. 
Occasionally old man Castro’s boy stood 
his ground, rallying desperately, but his 
blows lacked both driving power and 
direction. He was being outfought, out- 
classed, outgeneraled. Again and again 
it seemed that he must go down under 
th: battering ram that shook his frame. 
The ropes were searing his back, and his 
legs were bending under him. Then a 
bell clanged dimly in the din, and Joe 
the Barber caught him as he staggered 
to his corner. 

Not for this had San Fernando dec- 
orated its streets; not for such a spectacle 
had the Colombo Club made its prepara- 
tions; nor for this were thousands of 
dark-eyed men watching bulletin-boards 
all over the country. But no one in the 
great arena who was of Portuguese blood 
blamed the challenger. Matty Larsen 
was all that had been said of him. He 
was unbeatable. That was the answer. 
Gloom settled over the stadium. 

Each round was a repetition of the 
preceding; the fifth brought no surcease 
to the scourging, nor yet the sixth. The 
seventh round saw old man Castro’s boy 
still on his feet, still doggedly surviving 
punishment such as none had ever seen 
received before. A red-faced individual, 
three rows from the ringside, who had 
missed the early announcement, jumped 
to his feet. He had seen Kid Castro in 
action once, and he didn’t believe in 
miracles. He cupped his hands to his 
mouth and rose to a point of information: 

“What’s holding that boy up?” he bel- 
lowed. “Who is he? If that’s Kid 
Castro, wity the hell don’t he fall?” 

The only answer was a sulphuric re- 
quest from a hundred people to sit down. 
The red-faced man, rumbling like a vol- 
cano, was suppressed by a sergeant of 
police. But over the bleachers there 
spread the first flush of returning pride. 
Seven rounds against a champion like 
Matty Larsen! 

The jubilant cries of the champion’s 
adherents: “There he goes! You got 
him, Matty! There he goes!” were 
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answered now by the defiant roar of San 
Fernandans: 

“Fight him, Kid! 
boy! Stay with him, Kid! 
you Portagee!” 

At the end of the tenth round, Joe the 
Barber, sniffling like a child, knew the 
truth. Tony Castro could not stand it 
much longer. 

The president of the Colombo Club 
knelt by the lad’s side, one hand loosen- 
ing at the belt to permit the abdominal 
muscles free play, the other washing 
Tony’s bruised features with a sponge. 

“Deep breath, Tony,” he urged. “Deep 
breath! How you feelin’?” 

Old man Castro’s boy shut his lips, 
expanded his lungs, and exhaled wearily. 
He peered through swollen eyes at the 
opposite corner. 

“All right,” he answered  dully. 
“Pretty soon I get started; pretty soon 
I get goin’.” 

He had said that at the end of every 
round and had meant it; but the fire of 
inspiration was missing. He was not the 
boy who had once brought ten thousand 
people shrieking to their feet. He was 
only sacrificing himself for Manuel. 

The bell rang for the eleventh round, 
and he stumbled up mechanically. Joe 
the Barber sluiced the bronze back with 


cold water, and Tony went forward. 
N ATTY LARSEN, stung by the 
4 taunts from the bleachers, rushed 
across the ring, swinging both hands. He 
hooked a left and right to the body, re- 
peated, shoved his opponent against the 
ropes, feinted—and then unloosed a ter- 
rific smash that broke through the chal- 
lenger’s guard and landed just under the 
heart. An uppercut followed. Tony 
Castro’s legs crumpled, and he sank 
slowly to his knees. The referee sprang 
forward and began to count 

In the nine seconds that were given 
him, old man Castro’s boy had a dream. 
There on his knees under the copper sun, 
with fifty thousand people watching his 
quivering body, he dreamed that he was 
once again the light-hearted lad who 
fought for the glory of the neighborhood 
and the love of a girl, fought with a 
smile on his lips and a rose in his glove, 
knowing all the while that Antonina was 
praying for his success. The other things 
had never happened. It was Manuel 
who had gone away to the quiet novitiate 
in the mountains; it was Manuel who had 
read “The Lives of the Saints.” He was 
Tony Castro, the Portuguese Flash, the 
Pride of San Fernando, and Joe the 


You no gone yet 
Come on 





Girls, Girls, Girls 


They are the specialty of 
one very famous American 
author 
Josephine Daskam Bacon 
She knows them, what they 
think about and what they 
do. Read her story in an 

early issue: 
“The Foot of 
The Leisure Class 











Barber had promised to put his picture 
in the Police Gazette. He was the boy who 
played the guitar and sang to Antonina: 


“She’s my sweet Portagee Rose 

The fairest flower that grows. 

And some day for her sake 

The title I'll take 

And I'll marry my Portagee Rose!” 


Stupor-filled eyes stared at a sea of 
figures at the ringside. He did not see 
the newspaper men bending over their 
telegraphers, nor the triumphant faces 
of those who were cheering the cham- 
pion; nor did he recognize the pathetic 
figure of old man Castro, his father, 
standing hat in hand, like the chief 
mourner at a funeral. The only thing 
upon which his eyes mechanically focused 
was the figure of a girl in a pink dress 
with a rose at her belt, her face buried in 
small hands around the fingers of which 
a rosary was twined. His subconscious 
mind reacted to the picture. 

Old man Castro’s boy clutched the 
ropes and dragged himself to his feet. 
Blind instinct told him what to do. He 
wrapped bronze arms around jaw and 
wind, covering up like a turtle, and 
backed around under the fistic deluge, 
until he could brace himself in a corner. 
Then he clinched, and hung on desper- 
ately. Matty Larsen tore loose, and set 
himself for the finishing blow: but always 
the figure before him reeled out of harm’s 
way, ducked and clinched. The bell 
brought temporary surcease, and Tony 
Castro, grinning through cracked lips, 
actually danced to his corner. 


"THEN all San Fernando rose up, and 
proclaimed that old man Castro’s boy 


was theirs. The heavens rang under their 
tribute to his gameness, and even the 
champion’s adherents joined. It is ever 
thus in the halls of the Marquis; they 
love the bulldog! 

Joe the Barber, working frantically 
over the panting body of the boy he 
loved, sensed that something had hap- 
pened. He threw Tony’s head back, and 
looked into the boy’s eyes. They were 
aflame with a queer, fixed light. He 
shook the youngster roughly and screamed 
through the din: 

“You feelin’ all right, Kid?” 

The answer came in expressionless ca- 
dence: 

“Let heem come in; he’s ambitious 
young man—let heem come in, and I 
marry my Portagee Rose!” 

The president of the Colombo Club 
hesitated. Into his mind flashed the 
memory of Wolgast, Ketchell, Nelson the 
Dane—men who had been clipped on 
the chin, and who had gone on to victory, 
fighting like automatons—and had later 
come to themselves in their dressing- 
rooms without being able to recall what 
had happencd. And while Joe the Barber 
hesitated, the bell jangled for the 
twelfth round. 

Tony Castro left his corner with a 
leap that took him halfway across the 
ring. In ten seconds the Minnesota 
Thunderbolt knew that a miracle had 
happened, and that he was up against 
the fight of his life. It was no spiritless, 
awkward youth who faced him now, but 
a born fighter, guided by a dominant 
instinct, swayed by a courage as great 
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as his own, gripped in the blind lust of 
battle and experiencing what is known 
as “second wind.” 

They charged, clinched, and broke 
away. Matty Larsen gathered himself 
and leaped. He was stabbed in mid-air 
by a left hook. He danced off, circled 
and charged again. This time it was a 
right cross that stopped him. It sounded 
like the rap of an ax upon a barrel-head. 
The Thunderbolt quivered. Gone was 
science; forgotten were the rules; 
nothing remained but the elemental fight- 
ing instinct reduced to its essence. 


UP swept the deep-booming roar of 
Rome. The multitude rocked to 
primitive passion, throbbed in the clutch 
of hysteria. A dream come true—the 
tables overturned, history was being 
made: Matty Larsen, king of the light- 
weights, was tottering on his throne! 

Old man Castro’s boy, still dreaming 
of his Portagee Rose, felt the champion 
sagging in his arms. Bleeding lips curved 
in the familiar smile that bared the 
whitest of teeth. He stepped back, 
feinted with the easy grace of the 
leopard, and suddenly a red glove shot 
out. Full and true it crashed against its 
mark. The Thunderbolt reared back, 
pawing the air futilely. He knew that 
he was done for, but what his fogged 
mind could not understand was why his 
opponent should have caught him, and 
be lowering his tired form so gently to 
the canvas floor! 

The white-bloused referee swung his 
arm in the knockout litany; the whirling 
arena became a lidless Bedlam; news- 
paper men shouted vivid words into the 
ears of telegraph operators, who in turn 
flashed them to every part of America, 
this hero-worshiping land of ours. And 
Joe the Barber, scrambling through the 
ropes, caught up in his arms the still 
dreaming Pride of San Fernando, Tony 
Castro, the new lightweight champion of 
the world! 


SOME weeks afterward, when Tony’s 
features had resumed their normal 
appearance, he and Antonina were mar- 
ried by Father de la Guardia in the 
Church of the Holy Ghost. The Castros, 
the Silvas, the Costellos were all there; 
so were Joe the Barber and his ninety- 
seven cousins. In fact, most of San 
Fernando was on hand, and everyone will 
tell you there never was such a magnifi- 
cent ceremony before or since. 

After the happy bride and groom had 
rolled away in a taxi, and the church was 
empty of guests, old man Castro turned 
to the gray-headed pastor of the Church 
of the Holy Ghost. 

“Well, what I say that time you pour 
the holy water over them, eh? Champion 
prophet of the whole damn’ world—that’s 
me!” - 

Father de la Guardia stroked the mole 
on his upper lip and smiled. 

“Castro,” hk: questioned, “what you 
think made each boy try to sacrifice him- 
self for the other? If it was not for 
that, you be very bad prophet. Some- 
time I read you a lesson from ‘The Lives 
of the Saints,’ but you will now excuse 
me, please. Manuel is waiting in the 
garden, and once more we are going to 
feed crackers to Nu-Nu!” 
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Beauty and Dependable 
Quality in Your 
Home Equipment 


Beauty and enduring quality in 
Crane sanitation equipment are 
coupled with a gratifying economy 
evidenced in long life and low main- 
tenance cost. It is an established 
fact that Crane products are low 
in cost in the long run. 


Whether for use in the small dwell- 
ing or in great town and country 
houses, office buildings, hotels and 
clubs, Crane heating and sanitary 
systems, once installed, are in to 
stay —and to satisfy. 


This exacting Crane standard of 
design and quality is also reflected 
in the valves, fittings, piping and 
allied specialties supplied for many 
of the large industrial power, heat- 
ing, refrigeration, oil and gas 
installations throughout the world. 





Radiator Valve No. 231 Triumph Faucet 
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Globe Valve No. 1-B 


CRAN 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C# CRANE, PARIS 
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“The Daddy of Them cAll” 


efor Personal Efficiency 
in School and Business 


Unless the holder of ‘your fountain pen is 
the right length, diameter and weight to fit 
the size, shape and strength of your hand, or 
if its point does not fit the way you hold your 
pen, you keep up a constant, nervous irritation © 
that cuts down your efficiency. 
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Add to your personal efficiency by biting 
yourself pchacels with Watenane’ eg 
Ideal Fountain Pen. ee 
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No. ony Ce Type No. 58—Self Filling Type 
-— with ring—short length with clipcap. Over size. 
$3.25 Large ink capacity $8.25 
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Over 1,000 
Sizes and Styles 


$250 to $5 (00 


To fit the way you hold 7 | Selection and Service 


your pen as well as 


the size, shape and at Waterman deall- 
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